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Organized Labor Has a 
Keen Eye to the Future 


Shrewd labor leaders realize that the neck-and- 
neck race between wages and commodity prices can 
not go on forever, and the logie of the situation, 
supplemented at this time by the terrific hammering 
which ‘‘H. C. L.’’ is getting on all sides, encour- 
ages them to believe that living costs will break 
first. They realize, furthermore, that when this 
break comes all hopes of farther wage advances will 
go glimmering, at least for the present. Therefore 
they are keen for boosting wages to the utmost 
notch while labor’s claim for more pay can be bol- 
stered by the widespread agitation regarding the 
high cost of living; in other words, to force wages 
to the highest possible point, upon the basis of 
extravagant estimates of the cost of living at the 
very peak of commodity prices, so that, when the 
general price level recedes, as it ultimately must un- 
der the pressure of increased production rather 
than of governmental action—which at best can 
afford only partial relief—wages will remain fixed 
at a level that will line the working man’s pocket 
with unearned ‘‘velvet’’ for a long time to come, 
for any decrease in wages will be fought to the last 
ditch, without regard to the cost of living. High 
commodity prices, in the judgment of organized 
labor, constitute an unanswerable argument for 
wage advances—and within reasonable limits the 
contention is justified—but falling commodity 
prices, will not, in the mind of labor, be deemed a 
sufficient reason for reducing wage scales. 

In view of the situation outlined, industry as a 
whole will do well to consider labor’s demands in 


the light of conditions that may prevail a year or 
two hence, when living costs probably will be very 
materially reduced from the present level, remem- 
bering that wage scales, defying the law of gravi- 
tation, are more readily lifted than dropped. No 
specific remedy can be suggested, but it will be 
helpful if the phase of the industrial situation here 
discussed is not only kept in mind by employers but 
by all practicable means brought to the attention of 
the general public, which is too prone to look only 
at the present without taking much heed to where 
far reaching action, such as establishing wage 
standards, may lead. A great merchant has said 
that ‘‘the recollection of quality remains long 
after the price is forgotten.’’ It is equally true 
that wage standards fixed now will govern long 
after the causes that brought them into being have 
passed away. 


Get the Right Perspective in 
the Spruce Investigation 


The sub-committee on aviation of the House of 
Representatives is now on the Pacific coast conduct- 
ing an investigation into the various phases of the 
airplane lumber program carried out by the Spruce 
Production Corporation, An account of the first 
step in this investigation will be found on pages 
47 and 48 of this issue. The. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not believe that anyone, no matter how high 
his position, should be shielded should the evidence 
disclose graft, negligence or incompetence, It is 
the sincere hope of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and it believes that of the entire industry, that this 
investigation shall be a real investigation and that 
the findings be not twisted to suit the aims of 
politicians or to serve the purposes of a few dis- 
gruntled men who either were discharged for in- 
ability or for even more serious reasons. 

The first thought to grasp, and the thought to 
never lose sight of in considering the accomplish- 
ments of the Spruce Production Corporation, is that 
its plans were laid on the basis of a five-year war. 
The same policy was followed in forming the army 
and it would be no more logical to say that steps 
should have been taken to assure a temporary sup- 
ply of airplane lumber than to say that an army 
of 2,000,000 men only should have been raised in 
view of the early end of the war. 

Another primary consideration is that time and 
not money was of the greatest importance. Natu- 
rally, therefore, expenses were high. But the fact 
remains that had the war lasted airplane lumber 
would have been produced in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demand, whether actually cut by mills 
operated by the Spruce Production Corporation or 
by independent loggers and lumbermen. Up to 
the end of October, 1918, 143,871,792 feet of air- 
plane lumber had been produced. Of this total, 
22,310,908 feet was produced in October as com- 
pared with 16,984,228 feet the preceding month. 

Undoubtedly the accomplishments of lumbermen, 
loggers and even of the Spruce Production Corpo- 
ration were greatly handicapped by army red tape. 
Furthermore, there is no doubt that many of the 
officers sent to the Pacific coast by the army were 
totally unfamiliar with logging or lumber manu- 
facture. Much time was lost and much unnecessary 
expense was occasioned by Government specifica- 
tions for machinery and equipment. Mistakes were 
made and possibly not the least of these mistakes 
was the failure to accept more fully the services of 
the Pacific coast loggers. 

Once more, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to 
say that it does not believe that any one should be 
shielded, provided dependable evidence is found to 
show that graft was practiced or inefficiency con- 
doned and allowed to exist, but it wants to empha- 
size the hope that the investigation will not be 
warped to further the aims of politicians or to 
satisfy disgruntled individuals. Some wild, in- 
temperate charges that have been made affecting 
the personal conduct and integrity of men well 
known in the lumber industry are too ridiculous to 
warrant comment here and can only reflect to the 
disadvantage of those guilty of making such 
charges. 


A Movement to Standardize 


Invoices 


The National Association of Purchasing Agents 
has been quite successful in introducing standard 
sizes for catalogs, so that the purchasing agent who 
has a considerable number of catalogs to file for 
reference purposes will hereafter have them in 
either 744x10% or 514x74 in size, if the recom- 
mendations of this organization are generally 
adopted. 

This association is now engaged in an effort to 
standardize the size and arrangement of invoices 
and has called a meeting for Sept. 20 in Philadel- 
phia to consider the subject. It has pointed out 
that at the present time invoices are of all shapes, 
sizes and forms and there is no standard place upon 
them for any of the matter which practically all in- 
voices contain, except that the debtor’s address is 
usually placed somewhere near the top of the in- 
voice. If all invoices were of the same general size, 
and if they followed the same arrangement of 
blanks for order number, terms of sale, shipping in- 
formation ete., a great economy and convenience 
would be secured. 
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The Retailer Should Keep His 
Financial House in Order 


Not in a spirit of pessimism nor of panic but 
rather in a spirit of wholesome foresight the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to call the atten- 
tion of its retail readers to the wisdom of fol- 
lowing sound financial practice at this time. The 
present season has been in most if not all respects 
the greatest building season of lumber history. 
The building needs of several previous years have 
come into the market this summer, and in a 
certain number of towns and cities the needs of 
several years to come appear to have been anti- 
cipated. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
that this great increase in trade is, in the main, 
sound and normal; and it does not wish to be 
considered a depressing influence if it calls at- 
tention to a few random facts that ought not to 
escape the attention of retailers when they are 
settling on practices and policies for the future. 

In many parts of the country there has been 
speculation in farm lands; and sales have been 
made at high figures. Perhaps these figures are 
not too high for sound investment if current 
prices of farm produce are maintained. The ef- 
fect of these sales has been little felt as yet, for 
many of the farms are still in the hands of specu- 
lators who have no intention of keeping and 
operating them. But eventually these lands must 
pass to the hands of men who will settle down 
to the task of making the farms pay for them- 
selves. The effect of sinking large amounts of 
capital in real estate is likely to be felt in the 
community, regardless of the future financial 
health of the country as a whole. The local 
money market will become conservative and 
will ask to be shown reasonable returns from 
these heavy investments before it will assist in 
extending them, and public attention will be 
turned from the pleasant consideration of quick 
profits thru speculation to the sobering duty of 
paying for what has already been purchased. 
This period, which may be far removed from a 
panie or even from a time of depression, is due 
sooner or later. And there is a direct result to 
the lumber business coming from this land specu- 
lation. When a farmer is burdened with a heavy 
mortgage which he must strain every nerve to 
lift he, too, becomes conservative. If possible 
he makes his buildings do, so that he may apply 
all the money he can save to the reduction of his 
debt. Sometimes he becomes conservative to a 
fault and is penny wise and pound foolish; but 
in any case the result to the lumber business is 
the same. 

The situation as regards farm land may be 
duplicated in other departments of business. 
Getting off the war basis is not yet completed, 
and apparently no one knows exactly what to 
anticipate from these rapid changes. So long 
as prices remain where they are all lines of 
business are prepared to go forward. 

But there is more than a little doubt about 
general price maintenance. This doubt may or 
may not be well founded. Each line of business 
can show plausible reasons why its prices can not 
be lowered. But Congress is struggling with the 
high cost of living, with what permanent success 
does not yet appear, in the hope of satisfying 
labor and of stopping the scourge of strikes 
which is sweeping the country. If any general 
reduction of prices should be brought about a 
period of readjustment would follow. It might 
possibly be a mild affair and probably will not 
be serious. But a general lowering of prices 
works a hardship upon those people who con- 
tracted debts when prices were high. For ex- 
ample; if a farmer buys fifty bushels of corn on 
credit when corn is $2 a bushel and pays his debt 
later when corn is but $1 a bushel he is compelled 
to sell 100 bushels of corn to pay for the fifty 
bushels he originally received. As prices become 
lower the value of the dollar becomes higher; 
and debtors are compelled to pay with this ex- 
pensive money the debts they contracted when 
money was cheap. So if the Government suc- 
ceeds in reducing the high cost of living there 
will be a more or less noticeable period of read- 
justment during which the country will take 
stock of its burdens of debt. 

These and other similar facts make it at least 
plausible that the present volume of sales and 
the present easy money market may not be with 
us indefinitely. There is no cause for being 
alarmed, for the United States is perhaps more 
solidly on its financial feet than anyone hoped 
it could be, following the war. But the very 
vastness of our business enterprises and the 
rapidity with which they have expanded make it 
seem reasonable that periods of readjustment 
must come. And these periods, while in them- 
selves they may not be serious, may nevertheless 
prove embarrassing to the business man who 
has made no preparation for them. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe in 
timidity nor in hide-bound conservatism. It 


does not believe that this is a time to be fright- 
ened or to restrict business. But it does wish to 
recall to lumber retailers the fact that in flush 
building periods there is always the temptation 
to relax the usual care in financial matters. 
Lumber must be paid for if the dealer is to re- 
main in business, and it is part of his business 
to make such definite arrangements that pay- 
ments te him are prompt and certain. A few 
lost accounts even in the best of years will take 
the pleasurable glow off the profits. The re- 
tailer who has been keeping his house in order, 
who has not overlooked the essential matter of 
ultimate payment, whose open book accounts are 
kept cleaned up and whose outstanding accounts 
are regularly covered by bankable paper can face 
the future with a large degree of confidence. He 
will find the present year of high prices and 
large demand a period of good preparation for 
anything that may follow. If there comes a 
brief period of slowing down both of building 
and of payment he will find himself secure. If, 
as seems reasonably certain, present demand 
merges without a hitch into steady, year-after- 
year consumption of lumber he will be ready to 
avail himself of future prosperity without being 
hampered by old mistakes. The best preparation 
for the unknown future seems to be the exercise 
of homely, every-day business prudence and 
foresight. 


A Lumber Retailer Takes the 


Manufacturers to Task 


On page 44 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
j|LUMBERMAN a well known Chicago lumber dis- 
tributer very frankly and foreibly gives his views 
as to where the responsibility belongs for the 
present prices of lumber. In its. capacity as an 
open forum for the lumber industry, espousing the 
cause of no special class but striving always to 
advance the interests of the industry as a whole, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is always willing to 
permit members of the industry to give the trade 
the benefit of their views—within proper bounds, of 
course, 

In his view of the present situation and the re- 
sponsibility therefor, Mr. Thornton has made some 
statements that may be challenged—and rightly so 
——by others in the industry, but if good to the 
industry may follow, then a discussion of these 
questions will be worth while. 

In connection with this subject the AMERICAN 
|LUMBERMAN directs especial attention also to an 
interview with a retailer at Springfield, Ill.—Mr. 
Vredenburgh—on page 45 of this issue. Apropos 
to the same general discussion also will be found 
interviews printed on page 52 of this issue with 
John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., Fletcher Walker, of the Red River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., and J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La., all of which may be read with interest 
and profit. 


Lumbermen Should Be Prepared to 
Tell the Story of Lumber 


On pages 50-51 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN is printed an address delivered by a 
retail lumber dealer before a meeting of purchasing 
agents held in Cleveland, Ohio, recently. In this 
address Mr. Klumph told the story of lumber in a 
way that could not fail to impress those who heara 
him and gave them valuable information that will 
be helpful to them in their work as purchasing 
agents for large consumers of lumber. This but 
accentuates the thought that in every town and city 
there should be at least one lumberman who 1s pre- 
pared, thru experience, research and study to speak 
to any kind of an audience at any time on behalf 
of wood. People as a rule are woefully ignorant 
of the history of the lumber industry, the vitally 
necessary place it occupies in the life of the country, 
the uses for which various kinds of lumber are best 
fitted ete., and if other lumbermen would follow the 
example of this live wire Cleveland retailer, prepare 
themselves for telling the story of lumber and be 
willing to tell it when occasion offered, another 
great educational movement would be put under 
way that would be an irresistible influence in favor 
of wood. 

In this connection mention might be made also 
of a retailer at Port Arthur, Tex., who has talked 
to the pupils of the public schools on the subject of 
trees, and has told the story in such an interesting 
way that he has been besieged with invitations to 
visit schools in other cities and repeat the story. 
This talk on trees by E. A. Laughlin is helping to 
instill into the minds of the children a love for 
trees and an appreciation of their beauty and utility 
that will be a guiding influence in their mature 
lives and will naturally turn their thoughts to 
lumber when they become the builders of the day. 


Lumber Is Not the Only Building 
Material Which Has Advanced 


Many retail lumbermen feel very deeply about 
rapid increases in the selling price of lumber. Fur- 
thermore, many retailers are blaming lumber prices 
for the unquestioned slowing up of the building pro- 
gram. It is not the purpose of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN here to consider the justice or injus- 
tice of such an attitude but it simply wants to point 
out several pertinent points that seem to have es- 
caped the notice of many retailers. 

In an eastern city a careful check on price ad- 
vances was recently kept for a definite period. It 
is well to state in this connection that this was the 
time at which lumber prices were advancing with 
the greatest rapidity. During this period the aver- 
age advance of lumber was $8 a thousand, the aver- 
age advance of brick was $4.50 a thousand while 
cement prices advanced 60 cents a barrel. Trans- 
lating these advances into terms of percentage, it 
is found that in this time lumber advanced 17 per- 
cent; brick 37 percent and cement 27 percent. In 
other words, the cost of that part of a building 
built entirely of lumber advanced 17 percent; that 
part built of brick advanced 37 percent while that 
part built of cement advanced 27 percent. 

It behooves the retail lumberman to know the 
percentage of advances of all building material and, 
furthermore, he should know what it costs to build 
a unit area with each material. Only when he 
knows what it costs to build a unit area of each ma- 
terial can he tell what material is the cheapest 
with which to build, because the units upon which 
prices of various commodities are made vary great- 
ly. For example, a thousand feet of lumber will 
build a much larger section of a house wall than 
a thousand brick and far more than a barrel >f 
cement. 


Welfare Work That Encourages 
Home Making 


Divorce court judges sometimes have said that 
poor cooking and negligent housekeeping are fruit- 
ful causes of martial woe; and drunkenness, every- 
body knows, often has caused the breaking up of 
households. It is ventured, however, that poverty is 
the greatest obstacle to the making of a happy 
home. Poverty, indeed, is so potent an influence in 
preventing marriage that the number of marriage 
licenses may almost be said to rise and fall with 
the market for the necessities of life. Selfishness, 
likely, is a factor in determining the size of 
families, once the marriage relation has been es- 
tablished; but clearly in these day a considerable 
income is required to maintain on a self-respecting 
basis the average family of five. 

The public welfare demands the maintenance of 
the family life, which of course means the rearing 
of children. Otherwise the State would not per- 
petuate itself. What is demanded by the publie 
welfare is demanded also by private welfare, es- 
pecially as exemplified in the large employer. A 
recognition of this latter fact is evidenced by 
the magnitude of the welfare work being carried 
on in all lines of industry. 

Welfare work commonly is of a character that is 
designed to meet general conditions, and only 
when it is thoroly organized does it undertake 
to adapt itself to the special needs of the in- 
dividual. But in some cases welfare work is 
planned from the viewpoint of the individual’s 
need. An example of that kind of welfare work 
is afforded by the plan of S. W. Straus & Co., in- 
vestment bankers, Chicago, recently announced. An 
employee of that concern who marries, immediately 
and for that reason, receives a cash bonus, varying 
from 5 percent of his salary if he has been with the 
concern one year to 10 percent if he has been there 
more than five years. The same employee receives 
$100 for each baby born to his household. 

The Straus plan includes other very important 
features. Insurance policies equaling annual 
salaries with a maximum of $5,000 are provided 
for, and a clause in these policies permits the em- 
ployee himself to collect the full amount if during 
the continuation of his employment he is totally 
disabled, before the age of 60. A pension plan is 
in preparation that will provide for retirement of 
employees beyond that age who have been with 
the concern twenty years or more, and of the same 
class of persons who become incapacitated before 
that age. In cases of illhealth and accident a 
proviso in the policy entitles the employee to 75 
percent of his salary, not to exceed $5,000, in case 
of fifty-two weeks of enforced absence. 

Announcement of the foregoing plan has recently 
been made by the company. But under a plan al- 
ready in existence employees were receiving bonuses 
of from 2 to 10 percent of their salaries, varying 
with the periods of employment. All expense con- 
nected with the maintenance of the insurance 
policies is borne by the company. The concern 
also has organized a thrift society to encourage 
saving among its employees, which is especially 
appropriate in view of the nature of its business. 
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A New Angle to the Question of a 
National Forest Policy 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN commends to the 
careful attention of its readers the contribution on 
‘“A National Forest Policy,’’ completed in the sec- 
ond instalment which appears on page 49 of this 
issue. Prof. Filibert Roth, the author, is wide- 
ly known among lumbermen as well as in his own 
profession (which fact should have prevented a 
careless copy reader from giving his first name in 
last week’s instalment as Gilbert, for which blunder 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN makes due apology). 

Probably this commendation of the article is not 
needed as it will commend itself to instant atten- 
tion. There have been numerous other articles by 
foresters with little conception of the lumberman’s 
viewpoint and by lumbermen with neither much 
sympathy nor knowledge of what really practical 
forestry seeks to accomplish. Asa matter of fact, in 
those operations where both forestry and lumber- 
ing should apply there is no real boundary line 
between the two occupations. In a narrow view the 
purpose of the forester is to grow trees, and the 
purpose of the lumberman is to cut them. The 
lumberman must, however, have his trees before he 
cuts them, and must either carry on hand an ade- 
quate timber supply for future operations, or pro- 
duce it. He may perhaps not interest himself in 
tree planting, but he may at least codperate with 
nature in her tree growing work by giving the 
younger trees in his forest a chance. 

What the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN started out to 
say in the preceding paragraph was that a national 
forest policy must be worked out finally by such 
men as Prof. Roth, foresters who can see both sides 
of the question, and by lumbermen, who, if they do 
rot already see both sides are at least of an open 
mind and ready to follow the undoubted trend of 
the times. 

Prof. Roth makes it very clear that no compre- 
hensive national forest policy can be established 
which does not take into account the remaining 
stands of virgin timber; to reduce these stands to 
cut-over lands by complete destruction of the pres- 
ent stand and then recrop these devastated lands is 
to delay the harvesting of the new crop by a great 
many years. This seems to be a point which not all 
foresters appreciate, for Alfred Gaskill, State for- 
ester of New Jersey, in an article on ‘‘Control of 
Growing Forests’’ in the August number of Ameri- 
can Forestry, winds up by saying: 

I emphasize the phrase “growing forests.” To my 
mind the key of the situation is there—not in control 
over forests already mature, and which under every 
silvicultural law should fall to the ax as speedily as 
possible, 

_ This statement by itself is capable of a rational 
interpretation inasmuch as virgin forest includes all 
age classes, and is therefore partly a growing forest 
and partly mature timber which should follow the 
silvicultural law which he refers to. This inter- 
pretation is rendered impossible, however, by a 
statement which he has made earlier in tne article: 

I have never believed, and do not now believe, that 
forestry can play any large part in lumbering opera- 
tions dealing with virgin timber. 

The proposal lately made that forest owners be com- 
pelled to handle their properties under the advice of 
foresters is of doubtful wisdom. Desirable as it is to 
make the nation’s stock of high grade lumber last 
longer than it now promises to last, there seems to be 
no argument to support the proposition that property 
interests in standing timber shall be sacrificed to a 
hope rather than a promise, much less a guaranty, that 
what is spared now can be realized on after a while. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has, of course, taken 
the stand that any control of lumbering practice on 
sawmill timber holdings must afford the owner a 
present definite compensation for any present sacri- 
fice required. Beyond that it disagrees entirely, as 
does Prof. Roth, with the proposition that there is 
no room for forestry principles in the lumbering of 
the forests grown by nature. On the contrary, 
there is more opportunity for forestry here than 
under any other circumstances, and lumbermen 
today would be practicing such forestry widely if 
not prevented by vicious, obsolete systems of annual 
taxation upon timber, and by lack of proper Govern- 
ment codperation in forest fire protection. 

Prof. Roth does not attempt to solve the entire 
problem, but lays down certain principles and out- 
lines a somewhat incomplete skeleton embodying 
his ideas for a national policy. He reviews what 
others have recently written in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and it is to be regretted that Dr. Comp- 
ton’s recent article had not been published when 
he made this review. This paragraph is peculiarly 
significant : 

That the plan must be acceptable is evident to all. 
As soon as the leading men in the Government of the 
nation and the States can get together with the owners 
of the forests on a just and workable agreement the 
matter becomes simple and easy. But as long as a 
large proportion of the owners feel that they must do 
things which injure them in their property, and are 
annoyed by bureaucratic tyranny in their work, so 
long will these men stand aloof and generally fight 
the passage of such laws. 


The principle here enunciated is basic and if this 
is thoroly recognized and adhered to many of the 
present difficulties will be overcome. 

There is a popular belief that forestry results 
abroad have been accomplished chiefly by com- 
pulsion. Prof. Roth shows that this is not true ex- 
cept in a broad, general way. The general principle 
has been to cut only as fast as timber grows. In 
some countries private forestry has had considerable 
development as a commercial enterprise under com- 
plete freedom from control. State owned forests 
have, however, in the long run shown the best re- 
sults and Prof. Roth believes that this is really the 
best solution in our own country. If, however, we 
must have public control of private forests, he 
suggests certain principles which must be recog- 
nized. One interesting suggestion is that the Gov- 
ernment might go into timber loans as it does into 
farm loans and thus afford more ready capital for 
the operation of such timber by forestry methods. 
He believes also that fire protection should be sup- 
plied by the State and nation and that it should 
pay damages to the owner if proper protection is 
not afforded—which is probably the one of his sug- 
gestions which would be put into effect the latest, if 
ever. 

There are a number of other angles to this ques- 
tion of a national forest policy and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has in hand and will soon publish an- 
other contribution which discusses one phase which 
has not as yet been very thoroly considered. 


Railroad Administration Character- 
ized as a Poor Pay Customer 


‘¢We notice an article on page 36 of your last 
issue relative to the apparent controversy between 
the Railroad Administration and lumber manufac- 
turers. We think the principal cause of whatever 
friction, or misunderstanding, now exists is the 
attitude of the Railroad Administration with refer- 
ence to the bills of the manufacturers for car ma- 
terial furnished in 1918 and early in 1919. 

‘*As you know, there was an immense quantity 
of this material placed with the mills last year at 
excessively low prices. The mills shouldered the 
load and tried their best to fill the orders until it 
was discovered that no definite arrangements had 
been made for paying the bills. And the situation 
now is that the mills collectively have a very large 
amount of money tied up on shipments of car ma- 
terial made last year, and early in 1919, without 
any kind of definite assurance that the bills will 
ever be paid. 

“Tt is very natural that in this unreasonable 
and unbusinesslike situation lumber manufacturers 
should not go out of their way to accommodate the 
Railroad Administration on new business, espe- 
cially as the manufacturers have no trouble in dis- 
posing of all of their stock thru other channels. 

‘We are very sure that if all of the old unpaid 
bills were cleaned up, the Railroad Administration 
would find the conditions much more pleasant, and 
would be able to place its orders to better ad- 
vantage than it can today.’’ 

The above letter received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from a prominent southern pine manu- 
facturer emphasizes an important angle in the situ- 
ation affecting present relations of the Railroad 
Administration and the lumber industry. Just why 
manufacturers should be expected to give Govern- 
ment agencies preferred service at lowest prices— 
even tho to do so they would have to impair their 
service to regular customers whose business is more 
desirable—and then wait an indefinite time for 
their pay is a question not easy to answer. Even 
before the war many manufacturers preferred not 
to bid for Government business just for the reason 
that the time of payment always was so uncertain 
and settlements so bound round with red tape. But 
in the face of a knowledge of these facts the lum- 
ber industry sacrificed its regular trade to go to 
the relief of the Government in its time of need. 
That industry loyally undertook to supply lumber 
for war needs and when the Railroad Administra- 
tion needed immense quantities of lumber for car 
building, mills undertook to supply it, even tho the 
specifications were rigid and the price low. 

In common fairness the bills should have been 
paid promptly. The Government ought to be as 
good a credit risk as the average commercial or 
industrial buyer of lumber. The Railroad Admin- 
istration was derelict in its obligations; it per- 
mitted its accounts to become long past due and 
thus become an undesirable credit risk; it worked 
a hardship on the manufacturers who really had 
made sacrifices in order to help the Government. 
If, now that the war has ended and an effort is 
being made to get back to normal conditions, manu- 
facturers prefer to take care of business that con- 
forms to usual trade customs and terms and the 
demands of which are even greater than the avail- 
able supply of lumber, the Railroad Administration 
finds difficulty in placing its orders and is called 
upon to pay for its material the ruling market 
price, it certainly has no grounds for complaint. 





Hold Up Tactics of Railroad Labor 
Sure to Bring Sharp Protest 


The most enlightening pronouncement that has 
come from the labor camp in a long time is found 
in the circular of instructions issued by the rail- 
way men’s committee of the American Federation 
of Labor for the guidance of the various railway 
men’s unions in the event that they vote to repu- 
diate President Wilson’s plea for a truce to fur- 
ther wage raids, and a general strike is called. The 
nub of this document, which should be framed along- 
side of Benedict Arnold’s letter offering to betray 
his country, is as follows: 

‘<Tf it comes to a strike we want to make the 
tieup complete and keep it in that condition until 
we get the proper recognition from those who can 
give it to us. Our success depends entirely upon 
how completely we can stop the transportation serv- ° 
ice of this country.’ 

Here we have the spectacle of a group of labor 
leaders, after flatly refusing to entertain any propo- 
sition looking to a careful investigation of the whole 
wage question by an impartial commission and any 
adjustments that its findings might warrant, pur- 
posing the absolute cessation of the country’s trans- 
portation. And for what purpose—to obtain the 
consideration or the granting of any just demand? 
No; for they have refused even to submit their 
demands for adjudication by an impartial tribunal. 
They seek not what they are justly entitled to, but 
what they think they can obtain by inflicting in- 
tolerable privation and suffering upon the entire 
population. Their code of ethics, in short, is iden- 
tical with that of the thug who holds a pistol to 
the head of his victim and forces him to stand and 
deliver. 


It apparently is nothing to the high and mighty 
barons of labor that the carrying out of their plot 
to tie up the transportation of the country means 
heavily increasing the burden of living costs for 
every man, woman and child; that it means the 
paralysis of all industry and the throwing out of 
employment of millions of men who have not the 
slightest interest in seeing the railroad men paid 
an exorbitant wage; and that it means physical 
and mental suffering to a degree never before ex- 
perienced in this country in times of peace. In 
short, the complete stoppage of railway transpor- 
tation would be a calamity comparable only with 
armed invasion upon a huge scale. A relatively 
small group of workers, or their leaders, in cold 
blood purpose bringing all this about solely that 
they may extort from the pockets of the public a 
few additional dollars a week, without adducing 
any evidence whatever that they are entitled to an 
additional cent. 

Is the country indeed powerless in the face of 
such treasonable plots, and have we fought for 
liberty abroad only to lose it at home? The 
AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN does not so believe, but 
has faith that when the full import of what these 
labor leaders are plotting permeates the public mind 
a wave of righteous indignation will sweep the 
country such as has not been felt since the sinking 
of the Lusitania, and irresistible public opinion will 
decree that the transportation system of the United 
States shall not be used as a bludgeon by unscrup- 
ulous men for raiding the publie treasury. 


President Appeals for a Truce 
to Further Wage Raids 


President Wilson’s plea, embodied in his state- 
ment to the railway shopmen this week, for a truce 
to unreasonable demands by organized labor for 
further wage increases during the present critical 
period of post-war readjustment, should be taken 
earnestly to heart by all Americans who wish to 
hasten the return of normal living costs and to 
help usher in the era of unexampled prosperity that 
is surely coming if all interests will pull together 
for the common good. The President has never 
spoken wiser or more needed words than these: 

‘‘Demands unwisely made and passion- 
ately insisted upon at this time menace the 
peace and prosperity of the country as noth- 
ing else could, and thus contribute to bring 
about the very results which such demands 
are intended to remedy.’’ 

There is present need of patriotism as real as 
that which won the war. The President has struck 
the keynote and shown the way to reéstablish nor- 
mal conditions. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the leaders of labor, as well as the rank and file, 
may not disregard the wise counsel that has been 
given and by reckless demands plunge the country 
into still deeper difficulties. 


THE BALANCE of trade in favor of the United 
States on May 1 was almost $442,000,000, being the 
largest ever recorded. 
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more intellectual. In fact, credit is indeed the chief 
capital, if not the unique fortune of the State, 
and always its ultimate resource. What part of the 
wealth loosely described as ‘national’ is ultilizable, 
as money, in dire extremity? The last resource 
of a State is credit. That is what the State must 
squander when it wants to play the prodigal son.’’ 

This clearly states the fundamental difference be- 
tween State wealth and personal wealth. The crux 
of the situation as it relates to the funding of float- 
ing debts all over the world is the ability of the 
people to absorb the enormous funding and ‘‘con- 


sol’? loans. The success of this funding operation 
is bound up in the necessity of forming new capital 
accumulations, for it is obvious that nations can 
not borrow what the people do not possess. For a 
government to appeal to subscribers to buy new 
loans by liquidating their existing holdings of gov- 
ernment securities would be to encourage the 
pyramiding of credit upon credit very much as 
Germany did in financing her side of the war. 
The vital necessity, therefore, is the aceumula- 
tion of new capital, and new capital is the result 
of producing new wealth and in taking a part of 


that new wealth from current and immediate con- 
sumption. It is obvious, therefore, that there must 
be a lessening of the lavish expenditures all over 
the world for things that can be done without and 
the turning of a part of that available capital into 
investments that will assist the governments of Eu- 
rope and the people of Europe to rehabilitate their 
industries and become self supporting, both as indi- 
viduals and as nations. It is idle to conclude that 
the people here can continue lavish expenditure and 
ignore the European situation. Such a course un- 
questionably would lead to our own undoing. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The General Situation 


Taking the country as a whole, production during 
the last week was greater than orders. In fact, a 
slowing up in buying has been in evidence for sev- 
eral weeks. In drawing conclusions from the above, 
great care should be exercised, because there should 
be taken into consideration the fact that manufac- 
turers thruout the country have large order files, 
that business is being accepted only for such lumber 
as can be shipped promptly, that many mills are out 
of the market, and that the volume of inquiries that 
could be turned into sales is greater than the total 
of sales. Furthermore, it stands to reason that there 
must be periods when production exceeds orders, or 
else buyers would never be able to obtain their re- 
quirements. One retailer, who has a keen insight 
into market conditions, pointed out to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN this week that a slackening of 
buying now will enable manufacturers to build up 
stocks, that the manufacturers have plenty of money 
to carry these stocks, and that when buying de- 
velops briskly once more the buyer will have to pay 
advances. The demand for homes is so acute thru- 
out the country and is so general that despite 
strikes, despite prices and despite discouragement, 
home building is going to be active this fall and 
thruout the winter wherever weather conditions will 
allow. Production of lumber is not going to in- 
crease greatly, if it increases at all, until the tax 
laws are changed or modified. Prices, generally, 
remain firm tho here and there cars of low grade 
stock can be picked up at below the general market. 


Southern Pine Conditions 


In the Southeast the manufacturers experience a 
heavy demand, particularly for dimension and small 
timbers. Prices on the whole con- 
tinue to advance tho there has been 
some fluctuation in planed stock 
prices. The demand for 2-inch di- 
mension is so good that manufactur- 
ers are cutting a larger percentage 
of the logs into dimension than is 
usual. The demand for car decking 
is heavy and several large inquiries 
are out and some substantial orders 
have been placed. The car situation 
thruout the South is distinctly not 
of the best. Some shippers obtained 
sufficient cars while others have 

great difficulty in getting any at 
i all; on some roads the supply is 
f ood while on others it is conspicu- 

ously absent. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration promises relief but 
promises are easier to make than it 
is to accomplish the desired results. 
Buying in the South is confined 
largely to those purchasers who 
must have stock immediately, tho 
business also is somewhat restricted 
by the attitude of the mills, which 
will aecept orders only for stock 
that is already cut. For the week 
ended Aug, 22, 169 mills reporting 
to the Southern Pine Association 
booked orders for 66,315,000 feet; 
shipped 84,321,000 feet and pro- 
luced 84,139,000 feet. Normal 
production of these mills is esti- 
mated at 106,301,000 feet. This 
group of mills has on hand orders 
for 24,835 cara of unfilled business. 
Prices on such items as B and Bet 
O}} ter flooring continue to advance and 
sll in all the market is in a very 
firm condition, 
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Hemlock Pointers 


In the Bast, despite the fact that the demand for 
hemlock has fallen off, prices are firm with an ad 
vaneing tendency. In the North the volume of 
orders booked practically equals production and 
business is only held down beeause of the scarcity 
of dry stock or lumber that la considered to be in 
hipping condition. For the week ended Aug, 16, 


taking actual production as 100 percent, shipments 
were 2 percent below production, while orders 
booked were 6 percent below production. On the 
Pacific coast the increasing demand for hemlock 
from the East is causing manufacturers to pay 
more attention to this wood and from now on more 
hemlock lumber will be available. In the past a 
large part of the hemlock produced has gone into 
wood pulp. With the expanding demand for 
Pacifie coast hemlock and increasing prices, more 
logs will be eut into lumber. 


Call for Redwood 


The redwood market is very firm with a heavy 
demand in California as well as in the East. Prac- 
tically all of the mills are oversold and are select- 
ing orders to fit their stock and turning down others. 
In fact the eastern demand is so good that little 
dry lumber is being exported. 





TAKES COURAGEOUS ACTION 


‘*T was very much interested in your first 
article, page 35, Aug. 9 issue, as our com- 
pany advised all salesmen on Aug. 9 that 
the price list issued on that day would be 
our maximum basis until Sept. 15, and 
further advised salesmen to discourage 
dealers in placing orders for future require- 
ments, as a downward reaction could and 
should be expected in the near future. 
Since issuing these instructions we have 
had numerous offers from wholesalers at 
$2 to $4 a thousand above our list, which 
offers we declined, as we believe it is the 
duty of every manufacturer individually to 
help to stabilize lumber values for the pro- 
tection of the future of the industry. While 
costs are steadily climbing same do not 
warrant the unheard of prices obtaining on 
some items today. The dealers, and par- 
ticularly the wholesalers, in our judgment 
are largely responsible for the present 
situation, due to out-bidding each other for 
service and quantity. If it were legally 
possible, it would be desirable for lumber 
manufacturers to come to some understand- 
ing looking toward a saner policy than con- 
trols the lumber market today.’’ 

[The above letter from A. Trieschmann, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., was re- 
ceived Aug. 15 and should have been 
printed in last week’s issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. This matter of 
stabilization of lumber prices is one that 
is receiving general attention from the lum- 
ber trade, both manufacturers and distribu- 
ters, and is a subject of vital interest. In- 
asmuch as it seems unwise for any branch 
of the industry to get together and agree 
to stabilize prices the next best thing is to 
do just as the Crossett Lumber Co., the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., the Shevlin-Carpen- 
ter-Clarke Co., and some of the other north- 
ern companies have done, that is, take in- 
dividual action in the matter and establish 
their prices for certain fixed periods of 
time. This does not necessarily mean that 
there will be no further advances on any 
item, but it will stabilize prices for certain 
fixed periods and to that extent will make 
it possible for buyers and users of lumber 
to make their plans on some definite basis. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratu 
lates Mr. Trieschmann upon the courageous 
action his company has taken in this mat 
ter. Bditor. | 











The Western Pines Market 


In California and Southern Oregon the eastern 
demand shows a steady increase. As a result the 
manufacturers are sawing more and more of the 
average log to meet the eastern demand, especially 
as they find that retailers in the East pay more 
money than can be realized from the manufacture 
of shooks. Wide shiplap, especially 12-inch ship- 
lap of California white pine, is meeting with much 
favor in the East. In the Inland Empire a num- 
ber of the larger manufacturers continue out of the 
market and quotations on inquiries are largely 
nominal, because the sellers have no lumber to offer 
in many grades. Prices continue strong and ad- 
vances are not uncommon. For the week ended 
Aug. 16 a group of twenty-eight Inland Empire 
mills booked orders for 10,975,000 feet; shipped 21,- 
875,000 feet and produced 23,331,000 feet. 


Demand for Douglas Fir 


As in the other major softwood producing re- 
gions actual buying of Douglas fir has slackened 
until production exceeds orders. For one thing, 
the mills have on hand a very good volume of busi- 
ness and with mill yards practically bare of stock 
in most demand, the opportunity for filling out 
stocks is weleome. The car situation is not such as 
to justify the booking of much future business and 
this also is a retarding feature. Prices continue 
to advance on the upper grades of flooring, siding 
and finish tho an occasional ‘‘ bargain’’ is to be ob- 
tained in fir, the ‘‘bargains’’ being almost wholly 
stock in grades or sizes not particularly esteemed 
by the retail trade. For the week ended Aug. 16, 
a group of 127 mills actually produced 83,632,000 
feet, booked orders for 52,178,000 feet and shipped 
70,671,000 feet. This group of mills had on hand 
orders for over 8,800 ears of rail business that re- 
mained unshipped. 


The Market for Hardwoods 


There is no let-up in the demand for the better 
grades of hardwoods and particularly those suited 
for factory consumption. Stocks continue low and 
altho production has increased somewhat, stocks in 
manufacturers’ hands are not increasing. The de- 
mand for hardwood and hardwood veneers suitable 
for piano and victrola manufacture and other mu- 
sical instruments is very keen and in fact some of 
the musical instruments manufacturers afre so 
pressed for veneer supplies that they are being 
forced to seek substitutes. The furniture factories 
are very busy. More houses mean, of course, more 
furniture and lumbermen, generally, are fully ac- 
quainted with the demand for houses and this de- 
mand for furniture is no less keen, The hardwood 
flooring manufacturers are getting all the business 
that it is possible for them take care of and in turn 
are having much difficulty in securing flooring 
strips. In the South, No. 3 oak is being sold to 
flooring factories, an almost unprecedented situa- 
tion. Number 3 oak is selling at very good prices, 
the price on a Chieago basis being $35. Another 
industry that is expanding very rapidly is the 
wooden toy industry and considerable quantities of 
birch, beech, basswood and oak are being called for 
by this trade. 


Statistics compiled by the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for the first half 
of the present year show that the lumber industry 
ranks, from a total wage basis, are the most im 
portant in the Provinee, and at the same time 
from an accident standpoint, are the most hazard 
ous No less than 1,407 compensable accidents 
were finalled during thia period in the various 
branches of the manufacture of lumber, In addition 
to that number, there are aleo a considerable num 
ber of claims where the workmen are being paid on 
a monthly basie. These are not enumerated in the 
1,407 The total cost to the industry of those 
claima finalled for the first six months period of 
this year ie $185,601.47 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


ADDRESS BRINGS FAVORABLE COMMENT 


I have read with a great deal of interest Mr. Keith’s 
article appearing on the front page of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Aug. 23. 

Not only do we get some new ideas when Mr. Keith 
talks but we get some of the fundamental ideas in a 
new way, clothed in such language that he who runs 
may read; and I often wonder why more salesmen and 
sales managers do not make it a part of their weekly 
business to read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for I have 
found it a veritable storehouse of solid information 
concerning the lumber industry. 

Take this article by Mr. Keith. I have heard it said 
that some of it was a rehash of some things he had 
said before. If it is then it is a roast beef hash, for 
there isn’t a paragraph in the article that isn’t full of 
meat; and, if the southern pine industry will study 
the different thoughts carefully it will find enough food 
for thought to keep every man in the industry busy 
for some time putting his own, or his part of the 
organization in shape to carry on. 

There is a message that industry must convey to the 
people, and as a missionary and distributer of propa 
ganda I'll back the southern pine salesman against all 
comers, for his heart is in his work and “The heart 
giveth grace unto every art.” 

Sut in order for the salesman to carry the message 
intelligently he must have the facts and as nearly as 
possible all the facts. 

How many mill owners ever tell the salesmen how 
much lumber the mill produces each month? How 
much it cost? What the percentage of grades made— 
the average selling price? How can a salesman preach 
the gospel of southern pine on such information as, 
“Rains make logging bad; we look for a severe car 
shortage”? 

Let the industry give the salesmen the message 
supported with the facts and industry has created a 
potential factor for disseminating the information, for 
the “selling boys” will TELL it to their friends in 
every hamlet. 

The salesman is going to talk with his customers. 
Socialism or Americanism is a live topic, why not equip 
the salesman with reliable information? He can sell 
your ideas as well as he can your lumber. Give him 
the idea supported with the information and he will 
put it over.—SoOUTHERN PINE SALESMAN,.——No., 118. 

I have just read the able and interesting address of 
Charles S. Keith in the Aug. 23 issue, and it is sound 
—every word of it. His words: ‘We can not decrease 
living cost thru legislation. It must be done indi- 
vidually,” strikes the nail on the head and @Crives it 
home. 

The great trouble with our nation today is that the 
radical elements are thoroly organized and aggressive 
and their literature reaches every workingman in the 
country and they are conducting an active campaign of 
education, while conservatives like you and I are 
disorganized and listless and will only wake up like 
our class did in 1789, 1848, and 1917 when the hurri- 
cane burst upon us. In order to meet this growth of 
radicalism a campaign of education must be conducted 
against it.—CHARLES E. CHIvsEY, Pascagoula, Miss. 

[In addition to the above letters received direetly 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Leonard Shertzer, 
secretary of the Chickasaw Lumber Co., Demopolis, 
Ala., has supplied the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with 
the following copy of a letter addressed to Mr. 
Keith: 

We have all read in our office your address at the 
Blackstone Hotel Aug. 19, as shown on the front page 
of the current AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We appreciate 
very much the sentiments you express and compliment 
you on the wisdom you show in dealing with funda- 
mental principles and the stand you have taken. If 
we can be of any assistance thru this office in the 
work you are doing please let us know what we can 
do. If you get reprints of the article in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN we will be glad to have about a hundred 
copies to send to a select number of our trade. 

The letter first above printed emphasizes a point 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made in the 
past. The lumber traveling salesmen of the coun- 
try in the aggregate constitute a mighty missionary 
force. They have a much greater possibility for 
usefulness in the development and progress of the 
industry than merely taking orders. Our con- 
tributor points out very forcefully the fact that the 
lumber salesman in general has never been given a 
full opportunity for his greatest usefulness.— 
EpIror. } 


APPARENTLY A HYPOTHETICAL PROBLEM 

May we respectfully ask your opinion on the follow 
ing transaction ? 

A, a wholesaler, gives B, «a manufacturer, in August, 
1918, an order for 200,000 feet of lumber on hand in 
shipping condition, to be shipped “as directed." The 
price of this item declines and A fails to give I shipping 
instructions, Ii, however, does not write to A, but 
simply assumes the contract terminated 

In August, 1919, one year from date of order, A 
sends B shipping instructions, no correspondence having 


passed between them in the interim Ik contends that 
in the absence of any specific agreement as to when 
shipping instruction hould follow they should have 


been forwarded within a reasonable length of thme, not 
longer than ninety days at the latest, and the fallure 
of A to send them within one year releases Tt from any 
liability Inqguiny Neo, OS 


| Will our readers ple ise look this over again and 


then tell us if our eves deceive or whether they 
aw’ the same thing that we cde The venerable sage 
whe anawers the Query and Comment questions hve 

vines to hav L Sta petor that omeone 4 spoofing 
him Ilere in a ease wher if w ire to belwve 
the statement of faets i eawmill man gete an order 
for 200.000 feet of lumber whieh he ha read for 
shipme nt, and when the price ad cline } slhowe the 
buyer to cancel the order simply by failing te give 
shipping instructions The Aurnican Lownrnwa 


is open to further evidence in the matter, ineluding 
* 


a photograph of the manufacturer who did this and 
sworn affidavits of three or more competent wit- 
nesses. 

The courts have often decided that a man may 
lose his rights by sleeping upon them and they might 
decide that A had been doing the Rip Van Winkle 
act in this case and must suffer accordingly. If 
this is so, however, was B entirely awake during 
the year involved in this transaction? The fact 
that in this case the seller made no effort to secure 
shipping directions would undoubtedly be given due 
weight by the court.—EDITor. | 





WALNUT LOGS FOR SALE 

Can you give me the address of someone to whom we 
can sell walnut logs ?—INQquIRY No. 56. 

| The above inquiry comes from Iowa and the ad- 
dress of the inquirer will be supplied upon request. 
Altho the close of the war has made radical changes 
in walnut activities there are doubtless a number 
of firms which would be interested in buying these 
logs.—EDITOR. | 


MEANING OF SQUARE FEET 

Can you furnish us a decision on the following dis- 
yute : 

Example: Item of 10,000 square feet 2x7 Oregon 
sub-flooring, dressed and matched, 

A contends that square feet in this case is recognized 
as feet board measure by all lumbermen. 

$ contends that it represents square feet as the term 
is technically applied, meaning square feet surface and 
that 10,000 square feet of 2xS Oregon sub-flooring 
dressed and matched should have been figured as 20,000 
feet board measure, not including allowance for tongue. 

INQuIRY No. 76. 

| The term ‘‘square feet’’ is generally considered 
to mean the same as superficial feet. In this inter- 
pretation 10,000 square feet of 2x8 lumber with 
plain edges would undoubtedly be equivalent to 
20,000 feet board measure. 

The fact that this stock was dressed and matched 
however introduces still another problem. Super- 
ficial measurement means face measurement and 
the face measurement of a 2x8 after it has been 
dressed and matched is less than 8-inches wide. On 
this order should enough material have been in- 
cluded to lay 10,000 actual square feet of floor? 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be inclined to 
interpret the order that way, altho it would prefer 
to submit that question back for further interpre- 
tation by the purchaser if the circumstances seem 
to permit. It refers this particular point for diseus- 
sion by its readers rather than passes finally upon it. 

-EpItor. | 


LUMBER SOLD THRU RETAILERS 

Are there any available statistics regarding retail 
lumber yard operation showing the total number of 
yards, total investments, the total quantities and 
values of lumber sold thru this avenue of distribution 
and its proportion to total lumber production ete. ?— 
Inquiry No. 112. 

[The information here requested has never been 
developed thru complete statistical inquiry, but as 
to eleven States it is quite well covered in Report 
No. 116 of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, being Part 9 of the studies of the lumber 
industry developed thru retail distribution. This 
study was made under the direction of Ovid M. 
Butler, assistant director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory. The figures shown for the eleven States 
studied were estimated to cover the entire country, 
and the statistics thus developed are probably of 
suflicient interest to our inquirer and other readers 
to warrant the reproduction here of table No. 5 of 
this study, based on conditions at the time of the 
study, in 1914. 
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CAN SUPPLY GREEN HARDWOOD SAWDUST 

Can you advise us where we might be able to find a 
market for green hardwood sawdust made mostly from 
oak? We could arrange to furnish in carload lots.— 
Inquiry No, 62. 

[The above inquiry comes from a woodworking 
concern in Ohio. There are a great many things 
which can be done with sawdust as a raw material 
and there is a great deal of literature on that sub- 
ject which comes from European countries where 
materials are more costly and industrial processes 
are designed for a stricter utilization of all waste 
material, 

The industrial uses for sawdust in this country 
are far below the supply available and people who 
desire to find a market for such product must de- 
pend largely upon themselves to develop such uses 
and very largely in their own locality. 

Sawdust is an excellent material for stable bed- 
ding, its absorbent properties being especially valu- 
able here in the conservation of fertilizer. It is 
an excellent material for mulching around bushes 
and shrubbery, the purposes of such a top dressing 
of the soil being to hold moisture and to some 
extent to discourage the growth of weeds. The 
stringy sawdust produced by longitudinal sawing is 
used to a considerable extent for packing and in its 
longest stringy form is known under the name of 
shingle tow and is largely used by nurserymen in 
the packing of nursery products for shipping. Con- 
siderable sawdust is required for the packing of ice 
in storage warehouses, an industry which is local to 
most communities where there is water suitable for 
ice crop harvesting. 

The admixture of sawdust in Portland cement for 
floors has been advocated as adding resiliency and 
making a warmer and more comfortable floor to 
stand upon. Sawdust is also mixed with clay in the 
manufacture of certain kinds of porous fireproof 
tile, the sawdust burning out in the kiln and pro- 
ducing a porous structure. 

There are many other uses for sawdust not so 
common as those here mentioned. Some of them 
require screening of the sawdust and separation 
into various grades of fineness, which is of course 
best done by a rotary sereen such as is in common 
use for sereening sand and other materials.— 
EpIror. | 


SHORT LUMBER WANTED 

We are in the market for a carload or two of good 
lumber varying ju lengths from 26 inches to 48 inches 

anything from 4-inch width to 8-inch—both south- 
ern pine and a hardwood like birch, maple or chestnut, 
1 inch thick. 

It has occurred to us that there must be a number 
of mills that have pieces of this lumber left on their 
hands which they will dispose of at some concession 
from the market price and we would thank you indeed 
if you would put us in touch with any such possibility. 
—Inquiny No. 104. 

[The above comes from a Chicago firm interested 
in the manufacture and selling of motor trucks. It 
obviously is offering an excellent opportunity to 
dispose of mill waste in the woods mentioned, and 
undoubtedly a number of our readers will be inter- 
ested in this matter. The address will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. | 


VERTICAL MULTIPLE SAWING MACHINES 

I ask you as a favor to let me know the names of 
two or three manufacturers who are making vertical 
multiple sawing machines for cutting trees, still hav- 
ing the bark, up to 40 inches in diameter.—INQuiry 
No. 41. 

{Our sawmill machinery experts may have to 
read the above inquiry a second time in order to 
realize that what is referred to is the common gang 
saw, and that it is wanted not for slitting up trees 
while on the stump, but for sawing logs into lum- 
ber. 

There are a number of manufacturers of this 
particular device in the United States and the in- 
quirer has been furnished with the names of the 
more prominent of them. The inquiry comes from 
an export agent.—Eprror. | 
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CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 18.—Mills are offered more 
business than they can take care of and most of 
them are concentrating upon supplying the urgent 
needs of regular customers. One large concern 
which has been off the market for some weeks has 
sent its salesmen back on the road with instruc- 
tions to sell only from list of stocks unsold. It 
has bulletined price advances, effective Aug. 15, 
which cover the list fairly generally and range from 
$2 to as high as $12 on a few items. The advances 
affect factory select, shop, box, peck, barn etc. 
Shipments are in good volume, car supply being 
fairly easy. 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—There is a good demand for 
cypress in the local market but the distributers 
still have the trouble of getting orders accepted. 
However, this week distributers are hopeful that 
mills are making progress in clearing order files. 
Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—The volume of busi- 
ness is limited because of the small supplies avail- 
able at the mills. Prices are very stiff. 








St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—Virtually all the manu- 
facturers of Gulf coast stock are out of the mar- 
ket. This absence is creating an increased de- 
mand for native cypress, thus strengthening the 
market. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 18.—Stabilization of cypress 
prices is very difficult when the demand increases 
every Gay and dry stocks are nearly exhausted. 
There is a big demand for more cypress than can 
be produced and some mills are booked so far 
ahead with orders that they are out of the market. 
Production has been increasing, but sales are in- 
creasing also, therefore, dry stocks are lower than 
any other kinds of lumber. The embargo situation 
has somewhat cleared and no difficulties of a serious 
nature are expected soon. Altho cars are scarce, 
the needs of the mills are being cared for. 





New York, N. Y., Aug. 18.—The trend of the 
market is firm and the indications of building im- 
provement in the Brooklyn and Queens sections 
have caused some activity among woodworking 
plants that heretofore have been in the market only 
on a limited basis. Yards find it difficult to obtain 
their supplies and nearly all orders are placed with 
requests for immediate shipment. Dry stock is 
hard to find. Several vessels have brought small 
eargoes of stock which have been quickly ab- 
sorbed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—The cypress market is 
showing advances, tho the mills are not asking as 
high prices proportionately as those in some other 
lines. The demand is on a good scale, tho it is 
mostly for immediate needs, and few buyers are 
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to buy our hardware for making 


you sell means a sale of lumber. 


Combination Hay Racks, 
Grain Beds and Stock Racks 


and every set of Allith Special Hardware 
Both ‘sales will carry good profits. 


Write us for details on the money-making propositi 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY, Danville, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 





A Complete Set of Allith Special 
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willing to stock up while labor troubles continue 
somewhat threatening. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 18.—While cypress is not in 
large supply, builders come into the market with 
increasing frequency and more lumber could be dis- 
posed of if stocks were available. The outlook fora 
continuance of the demand is very promising and 
prices tend upward, and where no increases are 
made prevailing quotations are firmly adhered to, 
With other building woods in active request, calls 
for cypress are all the more frequent. Producers, 
because of handicaps, are yet unable to work up to 
within a short distance of ‘capacity. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Demand for cypress is 
active and the tone of the market strong and 
firm, but trading in this wood is much hampere@ 
by inability to locate stocks that one can get here 
in a reasonable time. Prices are going higher. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19.—Mill representatives 
say demand exceeds supply of cypress and while 
production has been stimulated to some degree, 
mills have not been able to catch up with orders. 
Country demand for barn and silo stocks is increas- 
ing as the season advances. Competition among 
consumers is very sharp and tho prices are higher 
the trend is still upward. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—Red cedar shingles are quoted 
this week, Chicago basis, as follows: Clears, $7.51 
and stars, $6.12. White cedars are quoted as fol- 
lows: Chicago basis, extras, $5.70; standards, $4.70 
and sound butts, $3.45. Lath are in good demand. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 18.—The upward tend- 


ency of prices seems to have been checked and the ~ 


market here is more settled. Trade is not heavy 
but continues very good, ‘taking care of offerings 
as they come. There is a less than normal supply 
of transit cars and as mill production is reduced 
there is thought to be no prospect of any lower 
quotations. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 16.—Red cedar shingles have 
more than recovered from the slump of a week 
ago and are again ruling strong. Clears are 15 
cents higher at $6.35; extra, *A*, $5. Altho the de- 
mand continues steady, manufacturers would wel- 
come a stabilized market at the present level in- 
stead of further advances and instability. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—The market has been 
practically unchanged, with demand a little lighter 
than previously, and some probability that retailers 
will not push the market beyond the present demand 
the next two months. Quotations continue at $5 for 
stars and $6.25 for clears. Demand for lath and sid- 
ing is not quite so heavy, tho it will have to ease up 
considerably before the market is supplied. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—The remarkable feature 
of the shingle market is the spread between clears 
and stars. The price, Pacific coast base, is $6.20 
for clears and $5 for stars. This spread has been as 
low as 30 cents, while normally from 40 to 50 
cents. At the present price there is very little de- 
mand for shingles, dealers complaining of the high 
prices. 





New Orleans, La., Aug. 18.—Shingles and lath 
remain in low supply and the demand continues 
active. Some mills report slight advances on some 
of the lath items. Where shingles are available 
they are selling in mixed cars only. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 18.—Shingle requirements 
are even larger as construction work continues to 
expand, but selections have undergone no increase. 
Millis appear to be oversold, so there is no prospect 
of such additions as would cause congestion. Firm- 
ness of values is a logical result. Lath are also in 
urgent request and while the selection is larger as 
against the greater demand it can not be said that 
lath are more plentiful. All indications point to 
further expansion in the inquiry. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Lath are not selling well. 
The 1%-inch, quoted generally at $7, have sold 
hardly at all of late, while 15-inch, which sell now 
at $7.75 to $8, are rather quiet. Both grow scarce 
and the shortage is making itself felt. Demand for 
shingles continues very good. Reds, the best of 
which are quoted as high as $9, are being driven 
somewhat from the market by whites, white extras 
selling at $7 and clears at $6 to $6.50. Spruce clap- 
boards are scarce and there is little business in 
them, some clears selling at $63 and extras as $66, 
4-foot. Two-inch furring is quoted as high as 
$50, tho selling at $47. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Red cedar shingles are 
up to the high point again, with clears at $8.11 and 
stars at $6.63. British Columbia clears are 5# 
cents higher than the above. The abnormally high 
prices have not yet deterred retailers from order- 
ing, tho nobody wants to tie up much business 
around the present quotations. A break in the 
market is feared by both the wholesalers and the 
retailers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19.—Cedar shingles have 
passed $7, which distributers two weeks ago fore- 
cast, and manufacturers are not able to meet the 
demand. Cypress has advanced and supplies are 
inadequate. Lath are strong, cypress, pine and 
chestnut being quoted from 20 to 30 cents higher 
and selling around $6 and $6.50. 
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Poisoning the Fountains of Education with Bolshevism 


At the present time a great deal is being said about educating and 
Americanizing our large unassimilated foreign population as a 
means of counteracting the germs of socialism and bolshevism. 
Therefore it is disquieting in the extreme to learn that the remedy 
is being used to spread the disease, not among the foreign element, 
but among our own sons and daughters; that education itself is 
being made the vehicle for propagating and disseminating the poi- 
son; in plain language, that even some institutions of higher learn- 
ing are prostituting themselves to the teaching of false and vicious 
social and economic theories that undermine the foundations of 
honest industry and thrift and, carried to their conclusion, threaten 
the very existence of civilized society. It is only too evident that 
there are on the faculties of some, if not many, of the colleges 
and universities of our land men whose deliberate purpose it is to 
bring about in the United States conditions such as today obtain 
in Russia; further, that in at least one proven instance, they are 
there with the full knowledge and approval of the college authori- 
ties. 


The AmericAN LUMBERMAN would not feel justified in challeng- 
ing the attention of its readers within and outside of the lumber 
industry to this serious and almost appalling situation were not cer- 
tain facts fully supporting its position now of public record. While 
the most flagrant instance that has been brought to the attention 
of the public is of recent occurrence, the marked trend toward rad- 
icalism in certain colleges and universities, among them some of 
the largest and most important in the country, is of long standing. 
Because of the lethargy of the constituencies of these institutions, 
and the failure of the parents and friends of the students to interest 
themselves sufficiently to ascertain what is being taught in the 
name of social, political or economic science, these radical instruc- 
tors have become intrenched, and apparently feel that they are 
immune from separation from their jobs. True, there have here 
and there developed cases where indiscreet professors have inad- 
vertently gotten themselves into the newspapers because of some 
particularly radical utterance in or out of their class rooms, and as 
a result have after a decent interval been allowed to ‘‘resign.’’ In 
the main, however, the magic prefix ‘‘Prof.’’ to the name of a man 
who may be essentially a socialist, anarchist or bolshevist, seems to 
confer upon him a license to impress upon the plastic minds of 
young men and young women whatever theory of life and its rela- 
tionships may chance to possess his own mind, perchance warped 
and distorted by erroneous deductions from false premises until 
he is unable to recognize a fact when he meets it face to face. Ifa 
protest to that sort of teaching is voiced there immediately goes up 
a howl about ‘‘shackling the freedom of thought,”’ illustrating the 
well known fact that the pig that gets caught under the gate is the 
one that squeals the loudest. It is high time that a little shackling 
of the freedom of thought in certain directions took place, if by 
“freedom of thought’’ is meant license to promulgate doctrines 
that are subversive of the welfare of the nation or of society at 
large. 

-As a concrete illustration of what is taking place in at least some 
of the colleges of this country there is submitted herewith a letter, 
Which, it may be remarked in passing, is engaging the attention of 


the Department of Justice. It was written by Arthur W. Calhoun, 
who was recently appointed professor of sociology at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, an institution situated at Greencastle, Ind., enrolling 800 
students. The letter was addressed to Dr. William E. Zeuch, who 
recently sought to obtain a position as instructor in sociology at 
either Cornell University or the University of Minnesota, having 
made application to both institutions. Prior to becoming con- 
nected with De Pauw, Prof. Calhoun had held positions as instruc- 
tor in sociology at Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa; Maryville 
(Tenn.) College; Clark University, and had also been a member of 
the faculty of the University of Kentucky. Prof. Zeuch has held 
positions on the faculties of Clark University and the University of 
Indiana. It will be observed that in his letter Prof. Calhoun men- 
tions several other instructors, either now connected with or seck- 


ing connection with important universities, the context plainly 


implying their sympathy with bolshevistie doctrines. The text of 
Prof. Calhoun’s letter, which was printed in full in the Chicago 
Tribune of Aug. 23, together with the facts stated in this paragraph, 
is as follows: 


‘‘Dear Zeuch: I think I accept all you say about the condition of the pro- 
letariat revolution. But I am less interested in the verbiage of the Left Wing 
than in the idea of keeping ultimates everlastingly in the center of attention 
to the exclusion of mere puttering reforms. 

‘*One of the things that will hasten the revolution is to spread the notion 
that it CAN come soon. If the Left Wing adopts impossibilist methods of 
campaign, I shall stand aloof, but if they push for Confiscation, Equality of 
Economie Status, and the speedy elimination of class privilege, and keep their 
heads, I shall go with them rather than with the yellows. 

‘‘If Gras is doing what he says and I am doing what he says, he is right in 
saying that he is doing the better job. I wonder, however, how many of his 
students draw the ‘necessary’ conclusions; and I wonder whether I do all my 
students’ thinking for them. 

‘*Ellery is feeling at Columbus and also at Illinois. 
Hayes about him. 

‘‘I have accepted the professorship of sociology at De Pauw university. 
The job pays $2,200 this year, with assurance-of $2,400 if I stay a second 
year. The president has been here three times and had long interviews with 
me. Besides we have written a lot. I told him I belonged to the radical 
Socialists. I expounded my general principles on all important points. He 
knows also of the circumstances of my leaving Clark and Kentucky. He says 
he is in substantial agreement with most of what I have said and that he 
sees no reason why I can not get along at De Pauw. 

‘*Ross had some hand in the game. President Grose interviewed him at 
Madison last week and Ross wrote encouraging me to take the place. I did 
not make any great effort. Grose knew that I did not care much one way 
or the other. He took the initiative almost from the start and I sat back 
and waited. 

‘*T’m afraid Greencastle is too small to do much with the co-op. Popula- 
tion 4,000, thirty miles north of Bloomington. Eight hundred students, mostly 
in college, a few in school of music, a few graduate students. Hudson is 
prof. of Ec. there. 

‘*Beals was here last week. He is pushing the Nation. Says the circula- 
tion has quadrupled since they became bolshevist. [Signed] A. W. C.’’ 


To what extent our colleges and universities are tainted with 
socialism and bolshevism the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no means 
of ascertaining, but that the evil is not confined to one or two insti- 
tutions is shown, by implication at least, in Prof. Calhoun’s letter, 
as well as by relevant collateral facts presented by the Tribune. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is firmly of the opinion that this 
(Concluded on Page 40.) 
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Calif omia White is favored everywhere for its excep- 


tionally soft fibre and clear grain. 
It is easy to work, easy on tools, stays 


P ine Lumber “eat” silnecaiall tho glae and i 


(The Wood that has no substitute) therefore a good buy for 





Retail Dealers and Factory Operators 


The next time you want high grade, well manufactured 
Factory Lumber, Bevel Siding, Lath or general yard 
items try our California White Pine. 


Write our Sales Agent Write our Sales Agent 


netics Weed Lumber Company — ™tecsaimcc. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


For Delivered Prices WEED, CALIFORNIA For Delivered Prices 
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Wisconsin's Virgin Forests 
Direct to You. 


Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


N orthern Hardwoods Can always furnish for quick 


shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Write us for anything in 


We will be glad to 


se ier ite Can Surface Timbers 
e goods. Up to 24”’ x 30” 

- Mail or wire us your inquiries. 
Tipler -Grossman ee 
Manufacturers e es 0 u 
and Wheleaters Lumber Co. P a er Lompany 

Northern Hardwoods Lumber Ae, Sule Lath 
Green Bay, *guiges"" Wisconsin <r ie 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 
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Gen’l. Sales Office, Gasco Bldg., Eastern Office, 1200 Steger Bldg. Mills: 
PORTLAND, OREGON CHICAGO, ILL. é, RAYMOND, WASH. 
J. H. Baxter & Co. Babcock Lbr. Co. Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. J. E. Kirby, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Duncan Shingle & Lbr. Co. Thor W. Sanborn REPRESENTATIVES > Leslie J. Campbell O. O. Russell, Denver, Colo. 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. 





Sitka Spruce needs no introduction to lumber users. 
Uncle Sam introduced it to the World in the manufacture of airplanes where it was used 
almost exclusively. 


At our Vancouver, Washington, plant we have in pile 10 to 12 million feet of bone dry, 
clear Spruce. 


The Ideal Finish or Factory Lumber 


For quick loading at unusually attractive prices we offer the following: 


5/4x 4 and wider—5’ to 20’ rough clear Spruce 
6/4x 4 and wider—5’ to 20’ rough clear Spruce 
8/4x 4 and wider—5’ to 20’ rough clear Spruce 


Special concessions on straight cars 5’ to 9’. 
Wire our nearest office, collect, for prices. 


Wes c— OMPANY 








\ 








Rasdweed Flooring 


What principle should govern the selection of 
flooring so it will harmonize with the general 
decorative treatment of a room? 


Why do some hardwood floors develop promi- 
nent cracks at regular intervals of several inches 
and how can this be prevented ? 


How should Thin Hardwood Flooring be laid so 
it will not squeak when walked upon? 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
the various methods of finishing hardwood floors? 
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If we were 


Our Trade- an 
E ver y Dealer mark 108 ve my 
“ROCKHARD” sieht 


Should Have This Book 


It is filled with practical in- 
formation about selecting, 
laying, finishing, caring for 
and refinishing hardwood 
floors. With it on your desk 
you can quickly and intelli- 
gently answer any of the 
following questions about 


work and 
quality we 
would not 
want a 
Trademark. 


is imprinted 
on underside 
of our floor- 
ing. 





MAPLE AND BEECH 
FLOORING 


The “Rockhard” brand of flooring is furnished in 
four thicknesses: 13-16 inch, 34 inch, % inch and % 
inch. 

It is made of the best average quality of lumber ob- 
tainable. 

Regardless of price, our “Rockhard” standard of 
quality will not be changed nor shall we try to fool you 
by mixing grades. You know that in the long run it 
pays to handle good flooring. 

We always have on hand one of the largest and most 
complete stocks which enables us to make good our 
promises of punctual shipments. 

Our warehouse lists of “Rockhard” flooring are fur- 
nished regularly to responsible dealers when requested. 


Don’t take a chance! Order “Rockhard”! 


Mitchell Brothers Co. 


Sales Department 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Assn. 


Sent Free to Dealers Upon Request. 


COBBS & MITCHELL 


TE so) 
( INCORPORATED ) Setet xs 2 
em 
Uo 


GADILLAG, MICHIGAN. “7° 
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With mills in Mississippi and Louis- 
iana producing large quantities of 
both long leaf yellow pine structural 
material and soft short leaf Finish 
we can supply anything in Yellow 


Pine. i The Sign 
£2 of Service} 





We never disappoint customers 


on shipments of lumber. Our policy has always been to tell the 
truth about available stocks and delivery dates on all orders for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


LONG and SHORTLEAF YARD STOCK and CAR MATERIAL 








Manufacturers Le kde Garrett = '2'8.'222 
Wholesalers Lu m b e Yr . O. ST. LOU IS, 


= 


Right now shipments are slow and 
manufacturers are “swamped” with 
orders, but we hope soon to be able 
to maintain our former prompt serv- 
ice to buyers of straight or mixed 
cars. Write us about your needs. 




















Splintered Trams 
Veterinary Charges 


Exhorbitant Feed : 
Bills 


Barn Expense 


To the 
Hundreds of Users 
of 


PRESCOTT Lumber Tractors 


SPEED SERVICE SATISFACTION 






















“ASK ANY USER”’ 











Illustrated bulletins contain other 
convincing details. Write today. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 








We Design and Build 
Complete Saw Mills 


McDonough Engineers, backed by 
many years of experience, combine 
economical construction with maximum 
production in laying out your mill. We 
have designed, erected, and equipped 
many of the largest mills in the United 
States. 


McDonough Saw Mill Machinery 
the Standard for 35 years. 


Let us figure on your requirements. 
Send for our catalog. 


McDonough Manufacturing Co. 
ur, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
A TA ). MANUFACTURERS OF 


AZ Ra?> Resaws and Saw Mill Machinery 
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We'll 
Gladly 
Assume 
the 
Responsibility 





for strength and durability on your 
specifications for structural material. 
So confident were we of the merit 
possessed by our Rapides Parish 
Long Leaf trees that we adopted 
the policy of cutting ‘‘ The Best of 
the Log for the Best of Dimension.’’ 
This policy insures every buyer 
genuine Pinus palustris on every 
order for 


Cady Quality 


‘Timbers, Scantling 
and Dimension 











Once you use this structural material branded ‘‘Cady’’ you will know 
why it pays to buy big stuff from a specialist and let him assume the re- 
sponsibility for strength and durability... Demand the brand ‘‘Cady on 
future specifications. 








Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
Eastern Sales Office, 
Me. 1 Medics Avees  Hee Yack, HL 
io. \ve., le Be 
General Sales Office, Central West, 


F-20 Ry. Exchange Bldg St’ Losi Mo 
McNARY, LOUISIANA 
(Rapides Parish) 


verve: |W. ML Cady Lumber Co., Inc. jsxs=seszee 
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AND YELLOW 


Throughout our organization we look to quality in mill- 
work and our inspectors guard our grades zealously for 
they appreciate that our success depends on pleased cus- 





A True Guide 
To Quality 


There is no side-stepping of responsibility 
on structural material from our mill for 
we have the genuine dense Calcasieu 
trees that have won recognition from 
engineers the world over for strength and 
durability. 


Calcasieu t2? Timbers 


PINE YARD STOCK 


tomers. 
find that your sales will come easier and warrant larger 


With Ragley stock in your yard you will 


margins of profit. 


Teil us your needs. 


W. G. Ragley Lumber Co. 


RAGLEY, LOUISIANA 





es | 





























Enochs Brothers 


Fernwood, Mississippi 


We have been en- 
gaged in manufac- 
turing and catering 
to the trade for 37 
years. Try us when 
you want high grade 


Long Leaf 


Yellow 
Pine 
Long Heavy 
Timbers and 


Planing Mill 
Products. 


Service is our watchword and if prompt 
delivery, backed by an organization that 
has practiced at it for 37 years means any- 
thing to you, then give our brand a trial. 


Enochs Brothers 


Fernwood, Mississippi 


& 





AUL 


LUMBER 
co. 


BIRMINGHAM ALA: 


SKAUL 
/, Oz 





PAVING BLOCK STOCK 
CREOSOTED TIMBERS 
YARD and SHED STOCK 
LATH and SHINGLES 
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N.C. 
Pine, 
Cypress, 
Shortleat Yellow P ine, 
Bay Poplar Flooring, 


Machine Dressed 
Juniper (Cedar) 


Shingles 


We've Eliminated Old 
“Hit or Miss’’ Methods 


in our manufacturing and grading and through our centralized 
sales office are directing every part of our organization with 
the thought of making our values so satisfactory that no yard 
man or factory buyer on the East Coast will have any occasion 
to complain. 








rm 


In addition to representing eleven manufacturers, we also have 
a big variety of woods from which to fill your orders. With 
all of these advantages at your command it will pay you to 
try Sales Headquarters on yard stock, finish and 
factory lumber. 





We Represent 


the Following 
Manufacturers: Write, wire or phone us 
aaa about your needs today. 





A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Marion County Lumber Co. Representatives: 
Marion, S. ed 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


arse cn Southern Pine Leese 


Marion, S. C. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
J. F. Prettyman a 


Bose: aioli Sales Corporation Ses 


Savannah, Ga. PITTSBURGH OFFICE 





E. P. Burton Lumber Co. 4117 Jenkins Arcade Bldg, 
Charleston, S.C. Sales Office: : tn hn 
Montgomery Lumber Co. 236 We orth Bld. ° W ty 
Spring Biss. N. I 3 oolw s e or I NEW YORK STATE 
— Winyah Lumber Co 198” Pisrpont a 
t Georgetown, S. C. CHARLES HILL, General Sales Manager Rochester. N.Y.” 
Waccamaw Lumber Co. $16 Bellevue Ave, 
j Bolton, N. C.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Safest Buy Today 
Is Branded Material 


and there’s satisfaction in specifying 
structural material branded 





Calcasieu ce:? Pine 


It guarantees you honest quality 
and correct grading in all 








Timbers and Heavy Planking 


We also carry 35 million feet of well assorted one and two-inch 
stock in all sizes and grades. Write us about your needs today. 


NDUSTRIAL 


Lumber Company 


Three Modern Mills, Capacity 200 Million Feet ELIZABETH, LA. Edward E. Krauss, Sales Manager. 

































Dantzler Allied Mills 
CEAF Heavy Pitch Pine 


For Export to European 
and South American Ports 





Quality Here Takes 


Precedence Over Quantity 












uss Bliede siiMeninn That has been our policy from the first of 
Mills manufacturing our operations and we invite inquiries 
high grade and orders from buyers who want 
to establish a dependable ser- 


j : Zs Yard and vice of supply for 







A 
20 Year 
Cut Ahead 


Our Allied Mills have timber 
to that extent back of them and 
with modern mill equipment we 
will maintain ‘‘Deal’’ quality in our 


Finish, Flooring, 
Shiplap, Boards, 
Dimension and Timbers 
Let us quote you prices today on any items 

you may need. 

We specialize in Kiln Dried Finish. 


DANTZLER ALLIED MILLS | HEAT SAW MILLS CO. In. 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss., Selling Agents. 


 ] 
L. N. DANTZLER LBR. CO., Moss Point, Miss, BOND LUMBER CO,, Bond, Miss. f ALLIED MILLS: Tuscaloosa, H. B. WOOD, President. 


- : . : DEAL LUMBER CO., Buhl, Ala. ; 
% TEN MILE LUMBER CO., Ten Mile, Miss. NATIVE LBR, CO., Howison, Miss DEAL-CURTIS LBR.CO. Coal Fire, Ala. Alaba a. N.S. CURTIS, Vice - President. 
ELMONT LBR. CO. Montgomery, Ala. m S. E. DEAL, Treasurer. 





You'll respect our 


Timber Pine 


You'll like our 
Service. 








One of our Timber Docks and Sawmills. 


Daily Capacity, 400,000 Feet. Shipments from 
New Orleans, Gulfport, Pascagoula and Mobile. 
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LAUREL 


MISSISSIPPI 


is the logical place’to 
send your orders for 





Yellow 


























Anything You May Want In 


Casing 
Ceiling 
Floste Siding 
Lath 
Timbers 


Dimension 





The four mills below solicit your orders for 
straight or mixed cars. 




















Marathon Lumber Co. Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 
Wausau Southern Lbr. Co. | Gilchrist-Fordney Co. 
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Our Specialties Are 


Uniform Grading Even Color and Texture 
_ Courteous and Equitable Dealings 





Genes, vatGULF RED CYPRESS 


0, We ett voor nwtie Purton - Swartz 





In the heart of Our Locati Gpress (0, of Florida Our Mark os ¢ 
The Best Cypress oe Sipeumement 
District perry, ff la. M A 











(- 
SALES AGENTS FOR THE PRODUCTS OF NINE PLANTS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 


MISSOBRI LUMBER 6 BAND 
EXCHANGE=GOMPANY 


Q. A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY. MQ 


225,000,000 feet annually. 





A, 
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sine Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Our facilities welcome orders for yard Pi oi , 
items as well as structural material. We Specialize in Genuine 





« L « 
Long Leaf Timbers a Specialty C a | casleu Leaf P Ine 


—— eater — og one wingrag = 
u em up to . cut them ° ° e e e 

Sobiion ns Timbers, Railroad Car Material 
and Kiln Dried Dimension 


eavy- Byrnes aS a ee 


WITH THE ABOVE TRADE MARK. INSIST 
Lumber Company ON HAVING IT ON YOUR BIG STUFF. 


Sales Office for Sales Office for 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. Shreveport Peavy-WilsonLbr.Co., Ltd. 


“aray emai SPF SO er Vernon Parish Lumber Co. 











Chicago Office: 536 Marquette Building 


Annual Capacity 120,000,000 Feet 


Boardsand Dimension Kiln Dried at Peason 
and Soda Dipped at Kinder. 


J. H. KURTH, Jr. 


Pres. and Gen. Mgr. P awnee, La. 
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Our Modern Electrically Driven Mill of 200,000 Feet Daily Capacity at D’Lo. 


When We Book Orders 


you can bank on us filling them for we know what a disappoint- 
ment and ofttimes inconvenience it is to wait indefinitely for 
~ delivery. 


With production below normal and labor conditions very un- 
stable, it has been impossible for us to maintain our usual prompt 
service, but we hope in the near future to have our books clear 
and will then welcome your orders for 


YELLOW F inish, Flooring, Ceiling, Salles 
PINE, Shiplap and Dimension, Etc. 


Mills at 


F inkbine Lumber Company D'Lo and Wisin 





Weare subscriber to Address: General Sales Office, 501-510 Millsaps Bldg., Annual Capacity: 
Association Service 











Jackson, Mississippi. 








100,000,000 Feet. 
























your inquiries and orders. 
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We're cutting them in sizes and 


Long Leaf 


Let us know your requirements. 


UNIFORM, ALABAMA 


of a quality suited to industrial and rail- 
road uses. If you are interested in small 


Yellow Pine 


timbers, running strong to heart, well trimmed and correctly graded we invite 
i We can dress these timbers to suit your needs. 


Headley Pine Company 

















Rice 


Pine 


Insures you the Best 
Structural Timbers 











Our big timber 
holdings on the fa- 
mous Rice Estate 
gives us some of 
the choicest Calca- 
sieu trees found in 
Louisiana. 


Our careful milling 
and exacting grad- 
ing guarantees you 
quality, strength 
and durability equal 
to present day speci- 
cations. 


The American LumberCo. 


MERRYVILLE, LOUISIANA 


R. A. MYER, Sales Mgr, 


W. A. MARTIN, Gen'l Mer. 











JOHN ALEXANDER, 


resident. 


trade for dealers year after year. 
lumber write your order for 





Thirty cars of choice logs enroute to our mill. 


Holding Trade On Merit 


these days require more than ordinary quality in lumber. From 
virgin growth trees, like the above, we are sawing lumber that holds 


When you want good selling 


“Nearwhite” Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Finish, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Casing, Base and Lath. 


Order a Mixed Car on Trial. 





The Sumter Lumber Company 


_ Electric Mills, Miss. 


F.H 
Sec’y phy uch Oar. 
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“Bude Quality” 


Old Dame Nature never deceives a lumberman—she puts all the softness, 
easy-working qualities and brightness into the trees of Mississippi. We 
merely retain these qualities in manufacturing the logs into lumber through 
careful handling and proper drying. ‘“ Bude Quality ” lumber has proved a 
quick seller for dealers, especially when recommended for 


Finish, Case, Base, Ceiling, 
Siding, Flooring, Moulding, etc. 





In addition to ‘““Bude Quality” products we can ship 
you Long Leaf Timbers, Dimension and Rift Flooring. 


Homochitto Lumber Co. 


General Sales Office, Brookhaven, Mississippi. 








Eastern Sales Office, SCRANTON, Pennsylvania } 


Selling also “‘Newman Brand” Dense Southern Pine Structural Material from Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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North Carolina Pine 


Minimizes the Retail Yard Man’s Invest- 
ment in stock because of its almost univer- 
sal fitness for all kinds of home building. 











For this reason it is proving itself a 
money-maker for many dealers. Few 
other woods are so generally fitted for 
yard stock as is N. C. Pine. It is excep- 
tionally soft and easy to work, takes 
paint and finishes and holds them. So 
you see it presents arguments for both 
the carpenter and home builder that you 
can use to good advantage. 





Now is the time to look into these claims 
we are making for N. C. Pine. Suppose 
you try a mixed car on suspicion and in 
that way convince yourself that it is not 
only an exterior wood, but is also natu- 
rally adapted to interior finish. The 
mills manufacturing N. C. Pine are pre- 
pared to turn out everything required 
by the retail yard from dimension and 
common lumber to the higher grades of 


finish. 











A letter addressed to any of the firms shown below telling them of your 
needs will bring prices by next mail. You owe it to yourself as well as 
your customers to learn all you can of this profitable retail yard wood. 














Penne Be GeO once iccccc cesses Hamlet, N. C. Willson Bros. Lumber Co............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Johnson & Wimsatt................ Washington, D. C. ge ae eee Hertford, N. C. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co....... Edenton, N. C. Camp Manufacturing Co............... Franklin, Va. 
Montgomery Lumber Co................. Suffolk, Va. South Atlantic Lumber Co........... Greensboro, N. C. 
Foreman-Blades Lumber Co....... Elizabeth City, N. C. Anderson Lumber Corporation.......... Marion, S. C. 
Trexler Lumber Company.............. Newark, N. J. Rowland Lamber 00.......cscccsseccccees Norfolk, Va. 


on et i Baltimore, Md. Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co........... Norfolk, Va. 
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Sure, It’s East Mississippi 


SOFT PINE 















A. C. SCHRYVER LUMBER CO. Louisville, Miss. 
J. R. BUCKWALTER LUMBER CO. . Union, Miss. 
HALL & LEGAN LUMBER CO. . . Morton, Miss. 


Seath Arkansas Lbr. Co., Sales Agt., 11th Floor, Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. Mo, 


T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., Sales Agents, 1220 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 











BIENVILLE LUMBER CO., Ltd. . . Forest, Miss. 


But this time we show you 
just a few timbers cut for 
a dealer who caters to 
particular home builders. 


If your trade is exacting 
on quality, millwork and 
grading, and you want to 
give customers economical 
lumber, you should stock 
East Mississippi Soft Pine. 
In addition to timbers and 
dimension, we also manu- 
facture 


Finish, Case, Base, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Common Lumber 


We'll mutually profit by you getting ac- 
quainted with our facilities and products. — 






DEWEESE-RODGERS LBR. CO. Philadelphia, Miss. 
HENDERSON-MOLPUS CO. . Philadelphia, Miss. 
BOLINGER-FRANKLIN LUMBER CO. Zama, Miss. 


S. H. Bolinger & Co., Ltd., Sales Agents, 712 Conway Bidg., Chicage, 


















0. S. HOPKINS LUMBER CO. . . Hickory, Miss. 
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BILT @ WELL 


MILL Y WO 
Turns a Profit to 


Dealer and Builder 


Every process in the manufacture of “Bilt-Well” doors, windows, mould- 
ings and cabinet work has been standardized in size, design, quality and 
workmanship. This is a big step toward reducing expensive carpenter labor 
for builders and helps to speed up building operations. 


Our Plan Book, “Homes of Comfort,” and “Bilt-Well” Plan Service create a 
desire for better homes and prove a big selling help to dealers 






“Bilt-Well” Plan Service was designed for the sole purpose of creating the 
sale of complete homes and “Bilt-Well” Millwork. Familiarize yourself 
today with its many advantages. 


An inquiry addressed to any of these distributors will bring you 
full information on “Bilt-Well” Plan Service and “Bilt-Well” 
Millwork. 


ADAMS & KELLY CO., - - Omaha, Neb. COLLIER-ADAMS MFG. CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 
ADAMS-ROGERS CO., - Indianapolis, Ind. _CARR-CULLEN CO., - Minneapolis, Minn. 
CARR & JOHNSTON CO., - Peoria, Ills. _CARR-TROMBLEY MFG. CO., St."Louis, Mo. 
CARR & BAAL CO., - - Des Moines, la. COLLIER-BARNETT CO., -5 Toledo, Ohio 
CARR, RYDER & ADAMS CO., Dubuque, Iowa 
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Si Pine says: The man who doesn’t look ahead 
a little will soon look very much behind. 
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Do You Believe In Building? 
Not just other people building buildings, but you yourself building business? 
It is done by carrying quality goods, so that every sale helps to make the next 


—and next. 


That is the sum and substance of the science of salesmanship—deliver the 
goods. 


Don’t just “carry” Yellow Pine—sell 


S. 1. MisSIisSlIpr1 PINE 


so that when a man walks out of your 
office or drives out of your yard he will 
be sure to come back. 

We want you to sell that man over 
and over, for then we will sell you over 
and over. 

So that you will, and we will, we 
make boards and dimension by modern 


methods in modern mills, of the finest 
Yellow Pine timber in the Yellow Pine 
South. 


We are building business for our- 
selves by giving you the best. Why not 
build business for yourself by selling the 
best? 


SIncerely, 


Write any of us and tell 
us your requirements. 


bbe 


J. J. WHITE LUMBER CO.. .Columbia, Miss. GULLEDGE LUMBER CO..Mendenhall, Miss. 


; Consolidated Saw Mills Co., St. Louls, Mo., Sales Agent. 


KOLA LUMBER CO......... .. Kola, Miss. 
GULFPORT WHOLESALE LUMBER CO.. Gulfport, Miss. 


JORDAN RIVER LUMBER CO. . Gulfport, Miss. 
W. C. WOOD LUMBER CO... .Collins, Miss. 
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Langlade Hardwoods 


are manufactured from that high quality virgin timber that 











has made Langlade County |famous. Everything you need in 
Thick Soft Elm, Birch, 
Hard Maple, Rock Elm, 
Ash and Basswood 

can be promptly shipped from our complete assortments 

of thoroughly dry stock. 

We maintain the same quality standards in our Hemlock, 

Pine, Tamarack Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and 

Pine, Tamarack and Hardwood Piling for the retail trade. 

pcm 





On your next order give ‘‘Langlade Quality and Service’’ a trial. 


Langlade Lumber Co., “wis® 












More of you buyers can 
now profitably use our 


Hardwoods 


It’s not a question now of getting 
cheap lumber but where to get uni- 
formily manufactured and accurately graded lumber. 
Exacting factory buyers will find big value in our 


Maple 
Beech 


Basswood 


Write us today about your d: 


Boyne City Lumber Co. 


BOYNE CITY, MICHIGAN 





























—_ 


Hemlock 
Pine and 
Hardwoods 





‘*Wisconsin’s 
Very Best”’ 





Havea 
Modern 
Planing 
Mill so 
that stock 
can be 
milled, 











WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS 
NEOPIT, WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is 
not necessary to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it 
must be paid for when ordered moved, and it must be 
moved within thirty days after purchase, unless special 
arrangement has been made extending the time. Grades 
are standard association and competent inspectors in our 
employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 
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- N time everybody and everything must change 
and I am encouraged to think that the United 
States Training service of the Department of 
4 Labor may prove helpful to the Lumber In- 

=a dustry in furnishing manufacturers with train- 
ing courses that will enable them to show their employes how 
to get out double the amount of lumber they now produce. It 
is said that for want of training the output of practically 7,- 
000,000 of the 10,000,000 workers in manufacturing is equal 
to an average production of less than 50 percent of what it 
could be made with proper training. 


é 











Of course, I realize there are not so many jobs around a 
sawmill that require what we commonly call trained men, but 
if only the pilers and yard crew could be taught to handle 
two boards at a time instead of one you see their work would 
be speeded up considerably. 





It’s the little things that lead to big things in the aggre- 
gate and I am merely passing this suggestion along to you be- 
cause I feel that everybody connected with the lumber indus- 
try should be trying to increase production. Certainly the lum- 
bermen all over the country did themselves proud in stimu- 
lating home building but we’ve got to supply the lumber now 
in order to reap our reward. 


aA L 


Sure, I am doing fairly well in meeting the demands of 
my regular trade, but I ought to be adding more new cus- 
tomers and the only way I can do it is for my mill friends to 
help me out. Don’t all speak at once, but I’d like to hear a 
couple of loud voices from the “woods.” 


Sincerely, 


Woods from all corners of the U. S. 


Northern White Pine, Long Leaf Yellow Pine, Thos. E. Coale Lumber Co. 


California White Pine, Hemlock, Chestnut, 

tdaho White Pine, White and Red Oak, Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
California Sugar Pine, White Ash, Cherry, 

Oregon White Pine, Basswood, Popiar, Birch, Members of Railway Supply Manufacturers’ . 
Douglas Fir, Spruce, Mahogany, Cypress, Association, Railway Business Association, 

North Carolina Pine, Maple and Walnut. Chambers of Commerce of United States. 





Try us on your needs | : America’s Leading Pattern Experts. 
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To the 


Wholesale Lumberman 


We take pleasure in 
announcing the opening 
of our 


Lumber Mill 


AT ACCA 
(R. F. & P. Rwy.) 


the connecting link between the 
North and South. 


This plant was erected to do 
your 


Milling in Transit 


Send us your cars they will be 
unloaded, “Dressed” and reloaded 


the same 


day. 


C. P. Lathrop & Co. 


Richmond, Va. 
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“Grow More Beautiful With Age” 


The dealer satisfaction of selling 
Reynolds Asphalt Shingles is two- 
fold. Besides the additional profits 
there is a sense of security in the 
knowledge that his customers— 
and not his shingles — keep coming 
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California Sugar and White Pine Co. 


Suite 1115 First National Bank Bldg., 





Bear in mind the 


LEADERS 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., U.S. A. 


alifornia > SUGAR PINE 
alifornia > WHITE PINE 
ARIZONA SOFT PINE 


We serve the world with the log products of 20 mills.. 
FACTORY AND YARD LUMBERS 


Representatives: 





Frederick T. Staats, 
1180 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City 
(Atlantic States) 


Louis Wuichet, 
712 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
(Middle States) 


C. R. Harper, 
4920 Chicago St., Omaha, Neb. 
(Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South 
Dakota) 


C. J. Reynolds, 
Muehlbach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Kansas and Missouri) 


A. H. Brown, 
P. O. Box 507, Dallas, Tex. 
(Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana) 


F. J. Anderson, 
P. O. Box 623, Albuquerque, N. M. 
(Arizona, Colorado and New 
flexico) 












































fhe Organization of the Lumber In- 
d . By Wilson Compton, Ph.D. 


astry. 
It represents the most thorough and 
comprehensive study of the lumber 


business 
competent economist. 


thus far undertaken by a 


Is not a com- 


Dilation of theories, but deals with 
the hard facts existing in the indus- 


try and the ns 


reaso 
A book that should be in eve 


ack of them. 
lum- 


ry 
ber library in the United States. Con- 


tains invaluable price 


Cloth 
grams 


bound—154 pages with 28 
and 12 important statistical 


information. 
dia- 


tables. Price $2, postpaid. 


The Coalier’s Actuary. 
lumber dealers who 


For retail 
handle coal. 


Tables show the amount of any quan- 
tity ef eoal from five pounds to 1,100 


tons at prices from 


to $15 a ton 


and apply te either gross or net tons. 


Ta cloth 


» leather $3.50 postpaid. 


Handy Books for Lumbermen 


Published and Sold by American Lumberman. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner. Reduces 

to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs. Morocco 
$38, cloth $2, postpaid. 


The Lomberman’s Actuary. Shows the 

cost of any number of feet of lum- 
ber between 2 and 29, feet at any 
price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a 
thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, 
postpaid. 


Betail Tnumber Sheds and Sales 

Equipment. By Robt. Y. Kerr. A 
collection of useful plans and ideas 
on the building of tumber sheds of 
wider, different type and uses with 
additional chapters on the construc- 
tion of auxiliary equipment and de- 
vices. Russian linen, prepaid, $1.60. 

















In Forest Land. The humor, senti- 

ment and philosophy of the lumber 
business interpreted by “The Lumber- 
man Poet.” $1.25. 























The Coat of Growing Timber. By R. 

8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. An 
interesting exposition of facts and fig- 
ures. Twenty-five cents. 





























Climax Tally Book. For hardwood 

lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 
4%x8% Inches. Finger straps to hold 
book open when tallying. One copy 
$1, six $5, twelve $10. 





























American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Distinctive Hardwoods 
for discriminating buyers 
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This photo tells why Louisiana leads as a hardwood producing State. 


We Cut Hardwoods 
To Suit Buyer's Needs | 


and in that way are able to save our regular customers time and money by 
supplying them lumber manufactured to meet its ultimate use. 
long length logs(some practically two lengths) we can furnish unusual sizes in 


Oak, Gum, Beech, 


Magnolia and Golden Bay 


We solicit your orders for Railroad or Ship 
Timbers, Oak Flitches or Dimension Stock. 


JPDEUTSCH-F/DWARDS, Inc. 


By logging 


evelopment xperts 


OAKDA U.S. A. 


(Formerly Sabine River Lumber &% Logging Co.) 
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SER VICE INTEGRITY 
QUALITY DEPENDABILITY 


Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Insti- 
tution has built. ‘The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Custom- 
ers to us. From ‘all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in 
which these Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 
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WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY 


THE MILLS OF SERVICE 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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Idaho White Pine 
Western White Pine 
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We Want 
to Buy— 








8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 


8-4 No. | Common 


Partial View of Our Yards, Sheds and Planing Mill 


S28, Retail D 
Quartered Sap Gum. Siler tor Retail Dealers 
4-4 No. | Common They wiil give your yard a reputation for quality that 
will make sales come easier. We have a plant modern 
Quartered Red Gum. in every respéct with storage capacity ample large to 


enable us to constantly keep a well assorted stock on 
hand from which to supply you with straight or mixed 


cars. 
Tell us your needs today 


Cemexasaw LuyipeR Co, McGoldrick Lumber Co. 


Bem a! ALA, WSA\ SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
6 tain M9 MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE : : 600 Lumber Exchange 
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NEW YORK 


The Last Log 


That’s when you prove whether 
your “guess” on timber was good 


or bad. And you'll admit that 
years ago most tracts were bought 
on “‘guess.’’ Maybe the buyer out- 
guessed the seller and maybe he 
didn’t. When he didn’t there was 
trouble ahead. But that is all in the 
past. Today you must know def- 


_nitely (or as nearly so as it is pos- 


sible to learn) the amount of stump- 
age you are buying, its possibilities 


as to logging and finally the market 
it will supply. All of these factors 
are essential before you build your 
mill, for machinery costs money 
and you can’t afford to have “‘over- 
production” lying idle for lack of 
logs or labor. By our handling of 
entire transactions, including suc- 
cessful milling operations, logging 
railroads and equipment, as well as 
stumpage, you will see that we are 
in position to help bona fide oper- 
ators in many ways. 


Consult us first and save time. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER FACTORS 
1750 McCormick Bldg., 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 
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Westwood, Calif., and Mt. Lassen. 





The following is list of stock for which we would be 
pleased to take orders for immediate shipment : 


White Pine 


4/4x13 & Wdr. No. 1 & 2 Clear 16/4x 6 & Wadr. No. 1 Shop 

6/4x 6 & Wdr. No. 1 & 2 Clear 12/4x 6 & Wdr. No. 2 Shop 

16/4x 6 & Wdr. No. 1 & 2 Clear 11/16 x 10 No. 2 Common 

4/4x13 & Wadr. C Select 11/16 x 10 No. 3 Common 
12/4x 6 & Wdr. C Select 11/16 x 12 No. 3 Common 
16/4x 6 & Wdr. C Select 6/4 No. 3 Common Rough, all widths 

5/4x6 & Wdr. No. 3 Clear 8/4 No. 4 Common Rough, all widths 

6/4x 6 & Wdr. No. 3 Clear 6/4 Box, all widths 
12/4x 6 & Wdr. No. 3 Clear 8/4 No. 3 Rough, all widths 
16/4x 6 & Wdr. No. 3 Clear 6/4 No. 4 Rough, all widths 
12/4x 6 & Wdr. No. 1 Shop 8/4 Box, all widths 

« 
Sugar Pine 
5/4x6 & Wdr. C Select 4/4x6 & Wdr. No. 1 Shop 
/4x6 & Wdr. C Select 6/4x 6 & Wdr. No. 1 Shop 

8/4x6 & Wdr. C Select 8/4x 6 & Wadr. No. 1 Shop 
10/4x6 & Wdr. C Select 6/4 x 6 & Wdr. No. 2 Shop 

4/4 x6 & Wdr. No. 3 Clear 6/4x 6 & Wdr. No. 3 Shop 

6/4x 6 & Wdr. No. 3 Clear 8/4 x6 & Wdr. No. 2 Shop 

8/4x 6 & Wadr. No. 3 Clear 12/4x 6 & Wdr. No. 2 Shop 
10/4 x 6 & Wdr. No. 3 Clear 16/4 x 6 & Wdr. No. 2 Shop 
16/4 x 6 & Wdr. No. 3 Clear 

& ie 
Beveled Siding 

%” x 5”—6' to 16’ “B” & Btr. 14%” x 6"—2’ to 516’ “C” 146” x 6"—2’ to 51%’ “D” 
4%” x 4”—2’ to 516’ “*C” 146” x 4”—6' to 16’ “D” 16” x 4”—6' to 16’ “E” 
4” x 4"—6' to 16’ “C” 1%” x 5”—2’ to 514’ “D” 4” x 6"—6’ to 16’ “E” 
146” x 5”—2’ to 516’ “*C” 46” x 5”—6’' to 16’ “D” a 


As stock is moving quite rapidly, we are unable to guarantee that we could accept orders 
for the items named above, but invite inquiries and will wire prospective customers on receipt 
‘ of their orders. 


THE RED RIVER LUMBER CO. 


0 “Producers of White Pine for 45 Years” 


MINNEAPOLIS—and—WESTWOOD 


Mills, Factories and Sales Office, WESTWOOD, CALIF. 
Sales Office, - - - - - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 807 Hennepin Ave. 
Yard and Sales Office, - - - CHICAGO, ILL., 2452 Loomis St. 

Pana: Sales Office, - - - + - + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 307 Monadnock Bidg. GOLD MEDAL 
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This tw une unit installed in an Ohio yard 


Add Capacity to 
Your Yard Space 


through higher piling and elimination of alleys. Your railroad 


right of way and one loading-out alley are all you require when 
you use a 


Godfrey Conveyor 


THE UNIVERSAL LUMBER CARRIER 


One man manipulates the elevating, carrying and from yards to planing mill or factorys or onto 
loading of logs, timbers or lumber over a dis- cars or motor truck. The number of units that 
tance of from 500 to 2000 feet with the help of | ™ay, be built heading onto railroad track for un- 
but one man on the pile and another to handle !0a@ding or loading are limited only to your load- 
hooks and guide load. ing space. : 
The Godfrey Conveyor is adaptable to all sorts of | Lifait:si anabolic” Godin * Con 
umber handling—handling logs at mill; lumber veyor to increase their profits. 

‘ ‘ 
If you are interested in lower handling Costs we'll send an engineer 


(without obligation) to collect data about your conditions on which 
t te cost of installation and saving we can effect for you.. 


THE GODFREY CONVEYOR CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
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four hands will convince you. 


.. of Upson superiority 














You do not need a Mullen Tester (used by the U. S. government tof 
test the strength of wall board) to prove that Upson Board is by far } 
the strongest and stiffest of all wall boards. Y 


Your two hands will show you this, and many other points of absolute 
superiority about this ‘‘most dependable wall board in America.” 


Make these tests yourself. 


Test No. |. Break a piece of Upson Test No. 3. Paint a piece of Upson 


Board with your hands. 
Then break any other wall 
board. It is ridiculously 
easy by contrast. The 
reason is this: Upson 
Board is made of long, 
tough, pure wood fibers, 
of the highest grade, com- 
bined under our specia 
formula, then compressed 
under many tonspressure, 


Board with any good flat 
paint. Notice how smooth 
the paint dries out, and 
what a splendid bond you 
get. The paint will not 
discolor, chip, nor flake. 


More than twenty paint- 
makers of America use 
Upson Board to display 
their standard finishes. 


and laminated into hard, 


stiff, woodlike panels. Paint any other wood 


pulp board. Chances are 

Test No. 2. Whittle a piece of Upson that the board — will 
Board. Note the clean, “throw” the color of the 
smooth cut, like a piece paint. Boards that are 
of soft pine. Then whittle “treated’ with wax or 
any otherboardand notice non-drying oils cannot 
the spongy, ragged edge. give a good bond. 


In fairness to yourself, make the above tests. They will prove to you that Upson 
Board is the most dependable board in America. They will show you why there 
has been less than one complaint to each three million feet sold. They will show 
that the little difference in price does not measure the big difference in quality. 
The Upson selling policy is fair—no orphan companies to create needless com- 
petition—no sales to mail order houses. Every Upson dealer has the privilege 
of selling every Upson: product. 


THE UPSON COMPANY, LOCKPORT, N. Y.. 


U. 8. Patent 
Registered Office 
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This machine proves Upson 
Board nearly twice as strong 
as other boards. ‘Most pulp 
boards test but 220 to 240 
pounds to the square inch. 
Any stock panel of Upson 
Board should test more than 
a pounds to the square 
inch. 
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Keep Pace With 
Industrial Development 


Industrial plants of all kinds are enlarging their manufacturing facilities. They 
demand quick action on their new buildings and in turn this necessitates prompt 
deliveries on the part of lumber dealers. You can always keep up with your 
orders when you use 


100% | t Tractors and 

O W ATSON.  Semi-Trailers 
We build Tractors, Trailers, Semi-Trailers and 
Dump Wagons to meet every requirement and 
would like to tell you how you can use various 
kinds of trailers with one Watson Tractor and 
reduce your hauling costs. By use of extra 
trailers—low in cost compared with additional 
trucks—your tractor can be kept busy delivering 
while trailers are being loaded. This. reduces 
the idle time to a minimum. We have also 
designed special equipment for logging opera- 
tors and sawmill men. 


Write today for illustrated circular 
describing our entire line 


Watson Products Corporation 


Successors to Watson Wagon Co. 


309 W. Center Street, CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
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Fir Timbers 


especially adapted for 











my | OU 





Shipbuilding Purposes 


Our large supply of virgin growth 
trees and long logs in our ponds 
enable us to promptly cut rough or 
dressed ship timbers. We can sur- 
face four sides up to 24 x30. Send 
us your specifications. 
























We operate two sawmills with a combined capacity of 300,000 feet per day. One mill was 
built especially for cutting these big Fir Timbers; the other manufactures everything 
you need in Douglas Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock and Cedar Lumber and Shingles. 








We specialize in the shipping of Mixed Cars of Yard Stock. 
Send us your inquiries and orders. 


St. Paul & Tacoma 


Tacoma, 


L um b er C O eg Washington. 


Branch Sales Office, 600 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





— 












F actory Buyers 
East of the Rockies 


who have a standard of quality to 
maintain will find it to their advan- 
tage to acquaint themselves with 
our high grade 


Y ellow Fir 


Our trees attain enormous pro- 
portions and therefore give us a 
large percentage of clears for the 
factory trade. 











Strong and Tight 


Makeshift boxes indicate a makeshift 
product. First impressions always are 
the most lasting. 





A strong, tight box impresses the 
buyer first. He wants your product to 
arrive in good condition. 





Bloedel Donovan Boxes 


Are expertly sawed and built to 
fit — strong and tight. We deliver try us on Fir Finish, Yard Stock, Tim- 
bers; Hemlock Flooring, Finish and 


promptly. Beardi. 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills S! LV ER a Lis 


1018 White Building, TIMBER 
Seattle, U.S.A. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 feet. SILVERTON, ORE. 
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Your Big Opportunity 


Possibly business has not been as brisk as you would like. 
The urgent need for more houses in your community— 
typical of the entire counery—can easily be capitalized 
into a large number of sales through proper and consistent 
advertising. | 3 

No better time to build than Right Now. 

All things considered Lumber Is Not High. 


Get Busy At Once— 


Line up some good live heart-to-heart sales talk. Take 
your printer and editor into your confidence that your 
ads may be set in attractive catch-the-eye style. 

Let your printed selling talks speak for you—tell the pub- 
lic Why They Should Build—What You Will Do To Help 
—and then Do It. 

Furnish only the best lumber obtainable for the purpose 
—weather and rot resisting, easy. working and painting, 
non-splitting, shrinking or warping—sell satisfaction pro- 
ducing 


MheVvlin Pine 


CWHITE - NORWAY - WESTERN WHITE ) 


Your Customers Will Welcome This Standard Stock, 
Graded Evenly, Manufactured Uniformly, Loaded Right 
to Unload Easily. Guaranteed by 


Crookston Lumber Co. Shevlin-Clarke Co., Ltd. 
Nichols-Chisolm Lbr. Co. Libby Lumber Company “* | 
The Shevlin-Hixon Co. 


‘ Bend, Oregon. 
Write, Wire, Phone Your Next Order to 


Crookston Lumber Co.. 
903 First Nat'l_Soo Line Bldg. 


_J N.W. Nic. 7105 
Telephones: { Automatic 37387 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















SHEVLIN-CARPENTER CO. M. L. ELSEMORE 
2080 Continental and C rcial Bank Bidg. Sales Agent 
Telephone, Wabash 6135 50 Union Square Guardian Life Building 


New York City, N. Y. 
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Mountain 


Looking [). 
Glass Ine 


In Its Natural State 


is the pride of our entire organization for few woods 
can equal it for color, grain, and softness of fibre. Our 
modern milling facilities retain all of these character- 
istics and offer you big value in 


Pine, Fir and Larch 


Lumber, Factory Plank, Finish and Yard Stock 


Our daily capacity of 300,000 feet of Lumber and com- 
plete assortments in both Air Dried and Kiln Dried 
Stock insures prompt shipments of all orders. 


Why not try a mixed car today? 


The George Palmer 
— Lumber Co. 











| 















— | Go West for 
Big Values 


You'll find "em aplenty at our mill 
for the great Columbia River log 
market keeps us supplied with high 
grade timber from which to manu- 
facture 


Douglas Fir 


Shed Stock, Yard Items, 
Ship and Structural Timbers 


Let us show you what we mean by 
“big value” in lumber or timbers 
any size up to!00' long and dressed 
up to 24"x30". 

| Our daily capacity of 250,000 feet 
keeps assortments complete and 
insures prompt deliveries. 


We ship by car or cargo. 
Send us a trial order today. 


Northern Pacific Lumber Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lessees of the plant of the NORTHERN PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
Cc. F. SWIGERT, FRANKLIN T. GRIFFITH, W.E. BARNES, 


President. Vice-President. General Manager. 














It’s From Such Logs as These We Get 
Long Timbers and Car Material 


We have the material for manufacturing timbers any length up to 110 
feet and anything you may need in car material—all from our high q»ality 


OLD GROWTH 


Oregon Fir 
(OREGON PINE) 


Our distributing capacity of 1,400,000 feet every ten hours guarantees 
prompt shipments at all times. Write or wire at our expense. 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 


SALES AGENTS: EUGENE, OREGON SALES AGENTS: 


F. A. DRAKE, Eastern Distributing Yards J. R. NEYLAN, 
660 Brandies Theatre Bidg. 602-4 Marvin Bidg. 
Omaha, Neb. HUTCHINS LUMBER & ean Phaaed a 
aortas CLARK, STORAGE CO., an Francisco. 
CNOTRUS SrSS., Yards and Mill, (39th St., and 
E.R. 2 ae cat hte wa i piinitenine * 
~R. . G. ° Belt R. R. . tracks, ue 1031-33 McKnight Blidg.. 
Great Northern Bidg., Island, Slinols, City Office, 402 ae — ‘ 








Chicago, I, Great Northern Bidg., lis, Mian. 
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SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 


Redwood 
Western Soft Pine 
Idaho White Pine 


Fir Spruce Cedar 
Coast Hemlock 


Daily capacity of our mills ample to insure 


SERVICE THAT HOLDS TRADE 


AMERICAN TRADING 
COMPANY 


244 California Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
25 BROAD STREET. 
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You'll Know Us Better 


and will appreciate our facilities 
for promptly supplving your lum- 
ber needs once you give us a trial 
order for anything in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Hardwood Lumber 











Canadiat. and American 


Hardwoods 


Mahogany, Tropical 
Woods and Veneers 


Robert Bury & Company 
(Canada) Limited. 
1 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Canada 





The Gall Lumber Co. 


Established 1898 Limited 


Wholesale Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic 


Hardwoods 


Offices, Kilns, Ware- ‘ 
houses and Sorting Yards. TORONTO, 


Lake Street, Foot of Spadina Avenue, CANADA 














ONTARIO 


White Pine 
Birch and Maple 


C.G. Anderson Lumber Co. 


Limited 
TORONTO, CANADA 





R. McDonagh Geo. P. Hart 


1919 Sawing 
Thick Birch and Maple 


Hart & McDonagh 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Temple Blidg., Cor. Bay and Richmond Sts. 


Yorge on Eaplansde, _., TORONTO 




















Our Specialties—Birch, Basswood 


Edward Clark & Sons 


Limited 


Let us quote you on 
DRY 2:24 BIRCH 
123 Bay Suess, TORONTO 








Terry & Gordon 


Head Office 
Branch TORONTO Branch 
ONT. 


Montreal 


Vancouver 


Are Represented 
in U.S. by 


Berry Lumber Company 
Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 
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Steel Fence 
Post Value 





— 4 GiveHim 1004 








Ve can do it by selling him the Ankorite 
Steel Drive Post. It gives him all of the ad 
vantages of other steel posts, PLUS THE PAT- 
ENTED CRIMPED ANCHOR, which protects it 
against frost-heaving and side-thrust. That’s the 
feature that clinches the sale every time, because 
it can’t be bought in any other post. 


Right now you have the opportunity of a life- 
time to corner the fence post business in your 
territory. The demand is unparalleled—the post 
is right, the time is right, the sales plan is right, 
and all the resources of the Calumet Steel Com: 
pany are behind you. 


CALUMET STEEL CO., 208 So. 


But you’ll have to act quick. Farmers will 
be ready for the posts almost before you can 
get them, and territory is being closed fast. 
Dealers are ordering carload lots by wire, and 
can’t get the posts fast enough to meet the 
demand! 


Farmers know “the green post with the 
Crimped Anchor,” and they won’t be satisfied 
with anything less than Ankorite quality. 
Don’t wait for your competitor to step in and 
secure exclusive sales rights—get in your initial 
order NOW, and clinch the Ankorite agency. 


La Salle St. Dept. 5, Chicago 
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SECOND FIOOR PLAN. 





quest. 


small farm appliances. 


431[(South Dearborn Street, 


A Big Sales Help for Dealers 


The house plan bulletins published by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN are proving of vast help to re- 
tailers throughout the country. These bulletins are 
issued frequently and are sent free of charge upon re- 
quest. 


A New Plan Book 


No. 36 


was recently published, and a copy will be sent upon re- 
This plan book contains forty-five different 
house, barn, and garage plans, and numerous other 
It has an attractive ceyersand 
is printed on high-grade enameled stock. You can have 
these books reprinted with your name on the front cover 
at a very nominal cost. 


The dealers who have already distributed these books, 


peer say that the results obtained are far above their ex- 
an pectations. Why not benefit by these business-pulling 
= ideas? 
na TM fl Request to have your name placed 
idrenen = on our complimentary mailing list 
ee 
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General Office — 


Emporium Ofce 
201-211 Union Station, 
Lumber Co. utica, n. y. 


Mills:— 
Conifer, N. Y. 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


aleton, Penna. 


Danby, Vt. 
MANUFACTURERS OF BAND SAWED 


Hardwoods, Spruce, Hemlock, White Pine 


SPECIAL LIST 
lear 6/41 & 2 Sap Birch 


5 cars 5/4 No. 1 Com. Hard Maple 
4 cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. Birch 5 cars 6/4 No. 1 Com. Hard Maple 
3 cars 5/8 Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Birch 4 cars 8/4 No. 1 Com. Hard Maple 
10 cars 4/4 No. 1 Com. Beech 


3 cars 4/41 & 2 Soft Maple 
5 cars 4/4 Nos. 1 & 2 Hard Maple 


5 cars 4/4 No. 1 Com. Soft Maple 
2 cars 5/4 Nos. 1 & 2 Hard Maple 4 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. Soft Maple 


New York Office, 


5735 Grand Central Term. 
W.E. Van Wert, Manager. 


New England Rep. 


W. F. Brown & Co., Inc. 
38 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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Northern Michigan | 
Choice Hardwood Lumber 


Basswood 
Beech Elm 
Birch Ash 





WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES, POSTS AND POLES 
HEMLOCK LUMBER, ETC. 


Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., ™itescay” 
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C. G. ROBINSON & CO. 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Specializing in accounting for lumber producing properties. 


NEW ORLEANS, 


ATLANTA 
@ Whitney Building. 


Healey Building 
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Timbers 


YELLOW PINE——FIR AND OAK 
Up to 100 Feet 


24x24 wt. 





FULL THICKNESS 


CANADIAN SOFT CORK WHITE PINE 


We offer for car shipment from our Canadian Stocks: 
60,000 feet Ix 4’’ and 5’’—I0 to 16’ Mill Run. 
200,000 feet ix 6’’—IO to!6’ Mill Run. 
150,000 feet 1x 7’’—I10 tol6’ Mill Run. 
200,000 feet Ix 8’’—IO0 toI6’ Mill Run. 
150,000 feet 1 x 10’’_10 to 16’ Mill Run. 
150,000 feet Ix 7’’, 9, and il’’ and up 10 to !6’ Mill Run. 
250,000 feet I x '2’’—10 to 16’ Mill Run. 
We also have 1’’, 1%’’ and 2’’ assorted widths Mill Run. 
Having planing mill facilities we can furnish this Lumber dressed 
and worked to suit your special needs. 


Please send us your inquiries. 


HERMAN H. HETTLER LUMBER CO. 


2601 Elston Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Get Our on |x4 quarter sawed All Heart Rough 
Price s Yellow Pine Strips or Flooring. 


¢ 14”, ar. 214”, ay and 4” 
All Heart Clear Yellow Pine 


White Pine No. 2 
Flask Lumber in all widths. 





1x4 to 1x12 No. 1 Full Thickness 
Dry White Pine 


2x4 to 2x12 No. 1 Full Thickness 
Dry White Pine 


THORNTON-(CLANEY | UMBER (CO. 


2251- 2315 Elston Ave. 
CHICAGO 











Self-Indicating 


Rand McNally & Co., Chicago 







Coupon 
Books 


Are the most popular because of 
their effective simplicity. Write 
at once for samples and prices. 














WEST. MICHIGAN FLOORING CO. 


; ~ ‘ 
MANUFACTURERS MANISTEE, MICH. 


“ACME” MAPLE FLOORING 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 





100M 1x6” up No.1C.& B. Maple 60% FAS 
We Offer 75M 14/4 No.1C.&B. Maple 80% FAS 
for Promyt 130M 4/4 No.2C&B, Basswood 

0M 0.2: Ci . Basswoo 
Shi Mey ver et Peng 6a 

4 o. 3 Com. Birc 
a 60M 5/4 No.3Com. Birch. 

500M 4/4 No.3Cora.Maple 150M 6/4 No.3Com. Maple 


75M 5/4  No.3Com.Maple 80M 8/4 No.3Com. Maple 











FAST JQEDisnban, monet CO) 





Manufacturere of Hardwood and Hemlock Lumber, Lath and Shingles . 
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“MARATHON” 


MAPLE FLOORING 


WARD BROS} 


BIG RAPIDS, MICHE 
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Organized Labor Has a 
Keen Eye to the Future 


Shrewd labor leaders realize that the neck-and- 
neck race between wages and commodity prices can 
not go on forever, and the logic of the situation, 
supplemented at this time by the terrific hammering 
which ‘‘H. C. L.’’ is getting on all sides, encour- 
ages them to believe that living costs will break 
first. They realize, furthermore, that when this 
break comes all hopes of farther wage advances will 
go glimmering, at least for the present. Therefore 
they are keen for boosting wages to the utmost 
notch while labor’s claim for more pay can be bol- 
stered by the widespread agitation regarding the 
high cost of living; in other words, to force wages 
to the highest possible point, upon the basis of 
extravagant estimates of the cost of living at the 
very peak of commodity prices, so that, when the 
general price level recedes, as it ultimately must un- 
der the pressure of increased production rather 
than of governmental action—which at best can 
afford only partial relief—wages will remain fixed 
at a level that will line the working man’s pocket 
with unearned ‘‘velvet’’ for a long time to come, 
for any decrease in wages will be fought to the last 
ditch, without regard to the cost of living. High 
commodity prices, in the judgment of organized 
labor, constitute an unanswerable argument for 
wage advances—and within reasonable limits the 
contention is justified—but falling commodity 
prices, will not, in the mind of labor, be deemed a 
sufficient reason for reducing wage scales. 

In view of the situation outlined, industry as a 
whole. will do well to consider labor’s demands in 


the light of conditions that may prevail a year or 
two hence, when living costs probably will be very 
materially reduced from the present level, remem- 
bering that wage scales, defying the law of gravi- 
tation, are more readily lifted than dropped. No 
specific remedy can be suggested, but it will be 
helpful if the phase of the industrial situation here 
discussed is not only kept in mind by employers but 
by all practicable means brought to the attention of 
the general public, which is too prone to look only 
at the present without taking much heed to where 
far reaching action, such as establishing wage 
standards, may lead. A great merchant has said 
that ‘‘the recollection of quality remains long 
after the price is forgotten.’’ It is equally true 
that wage standards fixed now will govern long 
after the causes that brought them into being have 
passed away. 


Get the Right Perspective in 
the Spruce Investigation 


The sub-committee on aviation of the House of 
Representatives is now on the Pacific coast conduct- 


ing an investigation into the various phases of the: 


airplane lumber program carried out by the Spruce 
Production Corporation. An account of the first 
step in this investigation will be found on pages 
47 and 48 of this issue. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not believe that anyone, no matter how high 
his position, should be shielded should the evidence 
disclose graft, negligence or incompetence. It is 
the sincere hope of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and it believes that of the entire industry, that this 
investigation shall be a real investigation and that 
the findings be not twisted to suit the aims of 
politicians or to serve the purposes of a few dis- 
gruntled men who either were discharged for in- 
ability or for even more serious reasons. 

The first thought to grasp, and the thought to 
never lose sight of in considering the accomplish- 
ments of the Spruce Production Corporation, is that 
its plans were laid on the basis of a five-year war. 
The same policy was followed in forming the army 
and it would be no more logical to say that steps 
should have been taken to assure a temporary sup- 
ply of airplane lumber than to say that an army 
of 2,000,000 men only should have been raised in 
view of the early end of the war. 

Another primary consideration is that time and 
not money was of the greatest importance. Natu- 
rally, therefore, expenses were high. But the fact 
remains that had the war lasted airplane lumber 
would have been produced in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demand, whether actually cut by mills 
operated by the Spruce Production Corporation or 
by independent loggers and lumbermen. Up to 
the end of October, 1918, 143,871,792 feet of air- 
plane lumber had been produced. Of this total, 
22,310,908 feet was produced in October as com- 
pared with 16,984,228 feet the preceding month. 

Undoubtedly the accomplishments of lumbermen, 
loggers and even of the Spruce Production Corpo- 
ration were greatly handicapped by army red tape. 
Furthermore, there is no doubt that many of the 
officers sent to the Pacific coast by the army were 
totally unfamiliar with logging or lumber manu- 
facture. Much time was lost and much unnecessary 
expense was occasioned by Government specifica- 
tions for machinery and equipment. Mistakes were 
made and possibly not the least of these mistakes 
was the failure to accept more fully the services of 
the Pacific coast loggers. 

Once more, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to 
say that it does not believe that any one should be 
shielded, provided dependable evidence is found to 
show that graft was practiced or inefficiency con- 
doned and allowed to exist, but it wants to empha- 
size the hope that the investigation will not be 
warped to further the aims of politicians or to 
satisfy disgruntled individuals. Some wild, in- 
temperate charges that have been made affecting 
the personal conduct and integrity of men well 
known in the lumber industry are too ridiculous to 
warrant comment here and can only reflect to the 
disadvantage of those guilty of making such 
charges. 


A Movement to Standardize 
Invoices 


The National Association of Purchasing Agents 
has been quite successful in introducing standard 
sizes for catalogs, so that the purchasing agent who 
has a considerable number of catalogs to file for 
reference purposes will hereafter have them in 
either 74%4x10% or 51%4x7% in size, if the recom- 
mendations of this organization are generally 
adopted. 

This association is now engaged in an effort to 
standardize the size and arrangement of invoices 
and has called a meeting for Sept. 20 in Philadel- 
phia to consider the subject. It has pointed out 
that at the present time invoices are of all shapes, 
sizes and forms and there is no standard place upon 
them for any of the matter which practically all in- 
voices contain, except that the debtor’s address is 
usually placed somewhere near the top of the in- 
voice. If all invoices were of the same general size, 
and if they followed the same arrangement of 
blanks for order number, terms of sale, shipping in- 
formation ete., a great economy and convenience 
would be secured. 
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The Retailer Should Keep His 
Financial House in Order 


Not in a spirit of pessimism nor of panic but 
rather in a spirit of wholesome foresight the 
AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN wishes to call the atten- 
tion of its retail readers to the wisdom of fol- 
lowing sound financial practice at this time. The 
present season has been in most if not all respects 
the greatest building season of lumber history. 
The building needs of several previous years have 
come into the market this summer, and in a 
certain number of towns and cities the needs of 
several years to come appear to have been anti- 
eipated. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
that this great increase in trade is, in the main, 
sound and normal; and it does not wish to be 
considered a depressing influence if it calls at- 
tention to a few random facts that ought not to 
escape the attention of retailers when they are 
settling on practices and policies for the future. 

In many parts of the country there has been 
speculation in farm lands; and sales have been 
made at high figures. Perhaps these figures are 
not too high for sound investment if current 
prices of farm produce are maintained. The ef- 
fect of these sales has been little felt as yet, for 
many of the farms are still in the hands of specu- 
lators who have no intention of keeping and 
operating them. But eventually these lands must 
pass to the hands of men who will settle down 
to the task of making the farms pay for them- 
selves. The effect of sinking large amounts of 
capital in real estate is likely to be felt in the 
community, regardless of the future financial 
health of the country as a whole. The local 
money market will become conservative and 
will ask to be shown reasonable returns from 
these heavy investments before it will assist in 
extending them, and public attention will be 
turned from the pleasant consideration of quick 
profits thru speculation to the sobering duty of 
paying for what has already been purchased. 
This period, which may be far removed from a 
panic or even from a time of depression, is due 
sooner or later. And there is a direct result to 
the lumber business coming from this land specu- 
lation. When a farmer is burdened with a heavy 
mortgage which he must strain every nerve to 
lift he, too, becomes conservative. If possible 
he makes his buildings do, so that he may apply 
all the money he can save to the reduction of his 
debt. Sometimes he becomes conservative to a 
fault and is penny wise and pound foolish; but 
in any case the result to the lumber business is 
the same. 

The situation as regards farm land may be 
duplicated in other departments of business. 
Getting off the war basis is not yet completed, 
and apparently no one knows exactly what to 
anticipate from these rapid changes. So long 
as prices remain where they are all lines of 
business are prepared to go forward. 

But there is more than a little doubt about 
general price maintenance. This doubt may or 
may not be well founded. Each line of business 
can show plausible reasons why its prices can not 
be lowered. But Congress is struggling with the 
high cost of living, with what permanent success 
does not yet appear, in the hope of satisfying 
labor and of stopping the scourge of strikes 
which is sweeping the country. If any general 
reduction of prices should be brought about a 
period of readjustment would follow. It might 
possibly be a mild affair and probably will not 
be serious. But a general lowering of prices 
works a hardship upon those people who con- 
tracted debts when prices were high. For ex- 
ample; if a farmer buys fifty bushels of corn on 
eredit when corn is $2 a bushel and pays his debt 
later when corn is but $1 a bushel he is compelled 
to sell 100 bushels of corn to pay for the fifty 
bushels he originally received. As prices become 
lower the value of the dollar becomes higher; 
and debtors are compelled to pay with this ex- 
pensive money the debts they contracted when 
money was cheap. So if the Government suc- 
ceeds in reducing the high cost of living there 
will be a more or less noticeable period of read- 
justment during which the country will take 
stock of its burdens of debt. 

These and other similar facts make it at least 
plausible that the present volume of sales and 
the present easy money market may not be with 
us indefinitely. There is no cause for being 
alarmed, for the United States is perhaps more 
solidly on its financial feet than anyone hoped 
it could be, following the war. But the very 
vastness of our business enterprises and the 
rapidity with which they have expanded make it 
seem reasonable that periods of readjustment 
must come. And these periods, while in them- 


selves they may not be serious, may nevertheless 
prove embarrassing to the business man who 
has made no preparation for them. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe in 
timidity nor in hide-bound conservatism. It 








does not believe that this is a time to be fright- 
ened or to restrict business. But it does wish to 
recall to lumber retailers the fact that in flush 
building periods there is always the temptation 
to relax the usual care in financial matters. 
Lumber must be paid for if the dealer is to re- 
main in business, and it is part of his business 
to make such definite arrangements that pay- 
ments to him are prompt and certain. A few 
lost accounts even’in the best of years will take 
the pleasurable glow off the profits. The re- 
tailer who has been keeping his house in order, 
who has not overlooked the essential matter of 
ultimate payment, whose open book accounts are 
kept cleaned up and whose outstanding accounts 
are regularly covered by bankable paper can face 
the future with a large degree of confidence. He 
will find the present year of high prices and 
large demand a period of good preparation for 
anything that may follow. If there comes a 
brief period of slowing down both of building 
and of payment he will find himself secure. If, 
as seems reasonably certain, present demand 
merges without a hitch into steady, year-after- 
year consumption of lumber he will be ready to 
avail himself of future prosperity without being 
hampered by old mistakes. The best preparation 
for the unknown future seems to be the exercise 
of homely, every-day business prudence and 
foresight. 


A Lumber Retailer Takes the 


Manufacturers to Task 


On page 44 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
\LUMBERMAN a well known Chicago lumber dis- 
tributer very frankly and forcibly gives his views 
as to where the responsibility belongs for the 
present prices of lumber. In its capacity as an 
open forum for the lumber industry, espousing the 
cause of no special class but striving always to 


.advance the interests of the industry as a whole, 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is always willing to 
permit members of the industry to give the trade 
the benefit of their views—within proper bounds, of 
course, 

In his view of the present situation and the re- 
sponsibility therefor, Mr. Thornton has made some 
statements that may be challenged—and rightly so 
—by others in the industry, but if good to the 
industry may follow, then a discussion of these 
questions will be worth while. 

In connection with this subject the AMERICAN 
\LUMBERMAN directs especial attention also ‘to an 
interview with a retailer at Springfield, I1l1—Mr. 
Vredenburgh—on page 45 of this issue. Apropos 


to the same general discussion also will be found | 


interviews printed on page 52 of this issue with 
John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., Fletcher Walker, of the Red River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., and J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La., all of which may be read with interest 
and profit. 


Lumbermen Should Be Prepared to 
Tell the Story of Lumber 


On pages 50-51 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN is printed an address delivered by a 
retail lumber dealer before a meeting of purchasing 
agents held in Cleveland, Ohio, recently. In this 
address Mr, Klumph told the story of lumber in a 
way that could not fail to impress those who heara 
him and gave them valuable information that will 
be helpful to them in their work as. purchasing 
agents for large consumers of lumber. This but 
accentuates the thought that in every town and city 
there should be at least one lumberman who 1s pre- 
pared, thru experience, research and study to speak 
to any kind of an audience at any time on behalf 
of wood. People as a rule are woefully ignorant 
of the history of the lumber industry, the vitally 
necessary place it occupies in the life of the country, 
the uses for which various kinds of lumber are best 
fitted etc., and if other lumbermen would follow the 
example of this live wire Cleveland retailer, prepare 
themselves for telling the story of lumber and be 
willing to tell it when occasion offered, another 
great educational movement would be put under 
way that would be an irresistible influence in favor 
of wood. 

In this connection mention might be made also 
of a retailer at Port Arthur, Tex., who has talked 
to the pupils of the public schools on the subject of 
trees, and has told the story in such an interesting 
way that he has been besieged with invitations to 
visit schools in other cities and repeat the story. 
This talk on trees by E. A. Laughlin is helping to 
instill into the minds of the children a love for 
trees and an appreciation of their beauty and utility 
that will be a guiding influence in their mature 
lives and will naturally turn their thoughts to 
lumber when they become the builders of the day. 


Lumber Is Not the Only Building 
Material Which Has Advanced 


Many retail lumbermen feel very deeply about 
rapid increases in the selling price of lumber. Fur- 
thermore, many retailers are blaming lumber prices 
for the unquestioned slowing up of the building pro- 
gram. It is not the purpose of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN here to consider the justice or injus- 
tice of such an attitude but it simply wants to point 
out several pertinent points that seem to have es- 
caped the notice of many retailers. 

In an eastern city a careful check on price ad- 
vances was recently kept for a definite period. It 
is well to state in this connection that this was the 
time at which lumber prices were advancing with 
the greatest rapidity. During this period the aver- 
age advance of lumber was $8 a thousand, the aver- 
age advance of brick was $4.50 a thousand while 
cement prices advanced 60 cents a barrel. Trans- 
lating these advances into terms of percentage, it 
is found that in this time lumber advanced 17 per- 
cent; brick 37 percent and cement 27 percent. In 
other words, the cost of that part of a building 
built entirely of lumber advanced 17 percent; that 
part built of brick advanced 37 percent while that 
part built of cement advanced 27 percent. 

It behooves the retail lumberman to know the 
percentage of advances of all building material and, 
furthermore, he should know what it costs to build 
a unit area with each material. Only when he 
knows what it costs to build a unit area of each ma- 
terial can he tell what material is the cheapest 
with which to build, because the units upon which 
prices of various commodities are made vary great- 
ly. For example, a thousand feet of lumber will 
build -a much larger section of a house wall than 
a thousand brick and far more than a barrel of 
cement. 


Welfare Work That Encourages 
Home Making 


Divorce court judges sometimes have said that 
poor cooking and negligent housekeeping are fruit- 
ful causes of martial woe; and drunkenness, every- 
body knows, often has caused the breaking up of 
households. It is ventured, however, that poverty is 
the greatest obstacle to the making of a happy 
home. Poverty, indeed, is so potent an influence in 
preventing marriage that the number of marriage 
licenses may almost be said to rise and fall with 
the market for the necessities of life. Selfishness, 
likely, is a factor in determining the size of 
families, once the marriage relation has been es- 
tablished; but clearly in these day a considerable 
income is required to maintain on a self-respecting 
basis the average family of five. 

The public welfare demands the maintenance of 
the family life, which of course means the rearing 
of children. Otherwise the State would not per- 
petuate itself. What is demanded by the public 
welfare is demanded also by private welfare, es- 
pecially as exemplified in the large employer. A 
recognition of this latter fact is evidenced by 
the magnitude of the welfare work being carried 
on in all lines of industry. 

Welfare work commonly is of a character that is 
designed to meet general conditions, and only 
when it is thoroly organized does it undertake 
to adapt itself to the special needs of the in- 
dividual. But in some cases welfare work is 
planned from the viewpoint of the individual’s 
need. An example of that kind of welfare work 
is afforded by the plan of S. W. Straus & Co., in- 
vestment bankers, Chicago, recently announced. An 
employee of that concern who marries, immediately 
and for that reason, receives a cash bonus, varying 
from 5 percent of his salary if he has been with the 
concern one year to 10 percent if he has been there 
more than five years. The same employee receives 
$100 for each baby born to his household. 

The Straus plan includes other very important 
features. Insurance policies equaling annual 
salaries with a maximum of $5,000 are provided 
for, and a clause in these policies permits the em- 
ployee himself to collect the full amount if during 
the continuation of his employment he is totally 
disabled, before the age of 60. A pension plan is 
in preparation that will provide for retirement of 
employees beyond that age who have been with 
the concern twenty years or more, and of the same 
class of persons who become incapacitated before 
that age. In cases of illhealth and accident a 
proviso in the policy entitles the employee to 75 
percent of his salary, not to exceed $5,000, in case 
of fifty-two weeks of enforced absence. 

Announcement of: the foregoing plan has recently 
been made by the company. But under a plan al- 
ready in existence employees were receiving bonuses 
of from 2 to 10 percent of their salaries, varying 
with the periods of employment. All expense con- 
nected with the maintenance of the insurance 
policies is borne by the company. The concern 
also has organized a thrift society to encourage 
saving among its employees, which is especially 
appropriate in view of the nature of its business. 
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A New Angle to the Question of a 
National Forest Policy 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN commends to the 
careful attention of its readers the contribution on 
‘*A National Forest Policy,’’ completed in the see- 
ond instalment which appears on page 49 of this 
issue. Prof. Filibert Roth, the author, is wide- 
ly known among lumbermen as well as in his own 
profession (which fact should have prevented a 
careless copy reader from giving his first name in 
last week’s instalment as Gilbert, for which blunder 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN makes due apology). 

Probably this commendation of the article is not 
needed as it will commend itself to instant atten- 
tion. There have been numerous other articles by 
foresters with little conception of the lumberman’s 
viewpoint and by lumbermen with neither much 
sympathy nor knowledge of what really practical 
forestry seeks to accomplish. As a matter of fact, in 
those operations where both forestry and lumber- 
ing should apply there is no real boundary line 
between the two occupations. In a narrow view the 
purpose of the forester is to grow trees, and the 
purpose of the lumberman is to cut them. The 
lumberman must, however, have his trees before he 
cuts them, and must either carry on hand an ade- 
quate timber supply for future operations, or pro- 
duce it. He may perhaps not interest himself in 
tree planting, but he may at least codperate with 
nature in her tree growing work by giving the 
younger trees in his forest a chance. 

What the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN started out to 
say in the preceding paragraph was that a national 
forest policy must be worked out finally by such 
men as Prof. Roth, foresters who can see both sides 
of the question, and by lumbermen, who, if they do 
not already see both sides are at least of an open 
mind and ready to follow the undoubted trend of 
the times. 

Prof. Roth makes it very clear that no compre- 
hensive national forest policy can be established 
which does not take into account the remaining 
stands of virgin timber; to reduce these stands to 
cut-over lands by complete destruction of the pres- 
ent stand and then recrop these devastated lands is 
to delay the harvesting of the new crop by a great 
many years. This seems to be a point which not all 
foresters appreciate, for Alfred Gaskill, State for- 
ester of New Jersey, in an article on ‘‘Control of 
Growing Forests’’ in the August number of Ameri- 
can Forestry, winds up by saying: 

I emphasize the phrase “growing forests.’ To my 
mind the key of the situation is there—not in control 
over forests already mature, and which under every 
silvicultural law should fall to the ax as speedily as 
possible. 

_ This statement by itself is capable of a rational 
interpretation inasmuch as virgin forest includes all 
age classes, and is therefore partly a growing forest 
and partly mature timber which should follow the 
silvicultural law which he refers to. This inter- 
pretation is rendered impossible, however, by a 
statement which he has made earlier in the article: 

I have never believed, and do not now believe, that 
forestry can. play any large part in lumbering opera- 
tions dealing with virgin timber. 

The proposal lately made that forest owners be com- 
pelled to handle their properties under the advice of 
foresters is of doubtful wisdom. Desirable as it is to 
make the nation’s stock of high grade lumber last 
longer than it now promises to last, there seems to be 
no argument to support the proposition that property 
interests in standing timber shall be sacrificed to a 
hope rather than a promise, much less a guaranty, that 
what is spared now can be realized on after a while. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has, of course, taken 
the stand that any control of lumbering practice on 
sawmill timber holdings must afford the owner a 
present definite compensation for any present sacri- 
fice required. Beyond that it disagrees entirely, as 
does Prof. Roth, with the proposition that there is 
no room for forestry principles in the lumbering of 
the forests grown by nature. On the contrary, 
there is more opportunity for forestry here than 
under any other circumstances, and lumbermen 
today would be practicing such forestry widely if 
not prevented by vicious, obsolete systems of annual 
taxation upon timber, and by lack of proper Govern- 
ment codperation in forest fire protection. 

Prof. Roth does not attempt to solve the entire 
problem, but lays down certain principles and out- 
lines a somewhat incomplete skeleton embodying 
his ideas for a national policy. He reviews what 
others have recently written in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and it is to be regretted that Dr. Comp- 
ton’s recent article had not been published when 
he made this review. This paragraph is peculiarly 
significant : 

That the plan must be acceptable is evident to all. 
As soon as the leading men in the Government of the 
nation and the States can get together with the owners 
of the forests on a just and workable agreement the 
matter becomes simple and easy. But as long as a 
large proportion of the owners feel that they must do 
things which injure them in their property, and are 
annoyed by bureaucratic tyranny in their work, so 
long will these men stand aloof and generally fight 
the passage of such laws. 


The principle here enunciated is basic and if this 
is thoroly recognized and adhered to many of the 
present difficulties will be overcome. 

There is a popular belief that forestry results 
abroad have been accomplished chiefly by com- 
pulsion. Prof. Roth shows that this is not true ex- 
cept in a broad, general way. The general principle 
has been to cut only as fast as timber grows. In 
some countries private forestry has had considerable 
development as a commercial enterprise under com- 
plete freedom from control. State owned forests 
have, however, in the long run shown the best re- 
sults and Prof. Roth believes that this is really the 
best solution in our own country. If, however, we 
must have public control of private. forests, he 
suggests certain principles which must be recog- 
nized. One interesting suggestion is that the Gov- 
ernment might go into timber loans as it does into 
farm loans and thus afford more ready capital for 
the operation of such timber by forestry methods. 
He believes also that fire protection should be sup- 
plied by the State and nation and that it should 
pay damages to the owner if proper protection is 
not afforded—which is probably the one of his sug- 
gestions which would be put into effect the latest, if 
ever. 

There are a number of other angles to this ques- 
tion of a national forest policy and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has in hand and will soon publish an- 
other contribution which discusses one phase which 
has not as yet been very thoroly considered. 


Railroad Administration Character- 
ized as a Poor Pay Customer 


‘¢We notice an article on page 36 of your last 
issue relative to the apparent controversy between 
the Railroad Administration and lumber manufac- 
turers. We think the principal cause of whatever 
friction, or misunderstanding, now exists is the 
attitude of the Railroad Administration with refer- 
ence to the bills of the manufacturers for car ma- 
terial furnished in 1918 and early in 1919. 

‘*As you know, there was an immense quantity’ 
of this material placed with the mills last year at 
excessively low prices. The mills shouldered the 
load and tried their best to fill the orders until it 
was discovered that no definite arrangements had 
been made for paying the bills. And the situation 
now is that the mills collectively have a very large 
amount of money tied up on shipments of car ma- 
terial made last year, and early in 1919, without 
any kind of definite assurance that the bills will 
ever be paid. 

“Tt is very natural that in this unreasonable 
and unbusinesslike situation lumber manufacturers 
should not go out of their way to accommodate the 
Railroad Administration on new business, espe- 
cially as the manufacturers have no trouble in dis- 
posing of all of their stock thru other channels. 

‘¢We are very sure that if all of the old unpaid 
bills were cleaned up, the Railroad Administration 
would find the conditions much more pleasant, and 
would be ablesto place its orders to better ad- 
vantage than it can today.’’ 

The above letter received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from a prominent southern pine manu- 
facturer emphasizes an important angle in the situ- 
ation affecting present relations of the Railroad 
Administration and the lumber industry. Just why 
manufacturers should be expected to give Govern- 
ment agencies preferred service at lowest prices— 
even tho to do so they would have to impair their 
service to regular customers whose business is more 
desirable—and then wait an indefinite time for 
their pay is a question not easy to answer. Even 
before the war many manufacturers preferred not 
to bid for Government business just for the reason 
that the time of payment always was so uncertain 
and settlements so bound round with red tape. But 
in the face of a knowledge of these facts the lum- 
ber industry sacrificed its regular trade to go to 
the relief of the Government in its time of need. 
That industry loyally undertook to supply lumber 
for war needs and when the Railroad Administra- 
tion needed immense quantities of lumber for car 
building, mills undertook to supply it, even tho the 
specifications were rigid and the price low. 

In common fairness the bills should have been 
paid promptly. The Government ought to be as 
good a credit risk as the average commercial or 
industrial buyer of lumber. The Railroad Admin- 
istration was derelict in its obligations; it per- 
mitted its accounts to become long past due and 
thus become an undesirable credit risk; it worked 
a hardship on the manufacturers who really had 
made sacrifices in order to help the Government. 
If, now that the war has ended and an effort is 
being made to get back to normal conditions, manu- 
facturers prefer to take care of business that con- 
forms to usual trade customs and terms and the 
demands of which are even greater than the avail- 
able supply of lumber, the Railroad Administration 
finds difficulty in placing its orders and is called 
upon to pay for its material the ruling market 
price, it certainly has no grounds for complaint. 


Hold Up Tactics of Railroad Labor 
Sure to Bring Sharp Protest 


The most enlightening pronouncement that has 
come from the labor camp in a long time is found 
in the circular of instructions issued by the rail- 
way men’s committee of the American Federation 


of Labor for the guidance of the various railway ~ 


men’s unions in the event that they vote to repu- 
diate President Wilson’s plea for a truce to fur- 
ther wage raids, and a general strike is called. The 
nub of this document, which should be framed along- 
side of Benedict Arnold’s letter offering to betray 
his country, is as follows: 

‘*If it comes to a strike we want to make the 
tieup complete and keep it in that condition until 
we get the proper recognition from those who can 
give it to us. Our success depends entirely upon 
how completely we can stop the transportation serv- 
ice of this country.’’ 

Here we have the spectacle of a group of labor 
leaders, after flatly refusing to entertain any propo- 
sition looking to a careful investigation of the whole 
wage question by an impartial commission and any 
adjustments that its findings might warrant, pur- 
posing the absolute cessation of the country’s trans- 
portation. And for what purpose—to obtain the 
consideration or the granting of any just demand? 
No; for they have refused even to submit their 
demands for adjudication by an impartial tribunal. 
They seek not what they are justly entitled to, but 
what they think they can obtain by inflicting in- 
tolerable privation and suffering upon the entire 
population. Their code of ethics, in short, is iden- 
tical with that of the thug who holds a pistol to 
the head of his victim and forces him to stand and 
deliver. 


It apparently is nothing to the high and mighty 
barons of labor that the carrying out of their plot 
to tie up the transportation of the country means 
heavily increasing the burden of living costs for 
every man, woman and child; that it means the 
paralysis of all industry and the throwing out of 
employment of millions of men who have not the 
slightest interest in seeing the railroad men paid 
an exorbitant wage; and that it means physical 
and mental suffering to a degree never before ex- 
perienced in this country in times of peace. In 
short, the complete stoppage of railway transpor- 
tation would be a calamity comparable only with 
armed invasion upon a huge scale. A relatively 
small group of workers, or their leaders, in cold 
blood purpose bringing all this about solely that 
they may extort from*the pockets of the public a 
few additional dollars a week, without adducing 
any evidence whatever that they are entitled to an 
additional cent. 

Is the country indeed powerless in the face of 
such treasonable plots, and have we fought for 
liberty abroad only to lose it at home? The 
AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN does not so believe, but 
has faith that when the full import of what these 
labor leaders are plotting permeates the public mind 
a wave of righteous indignation will sweep the 
eountry such as has not been felt since the sinking 
of the Lusitania, and irresistible publie opinion will 
decree that the transportation system of the United 
States shall not be used as a bludgeon by unscrup- 
ulous men for raiding the public treasury. 


President Appeals for a Truce 
to Further Wage Raids 


President Wilson’s plea, embodied in his state- 
ment to the railway shopmen this week, for a truce 
to unreasonable demands by organized labor for 
further wage increases during the present critical 
period of post-war readjustment, should be taken 
earnestly to heart by all Americans who wish to 
hasten the return of normal living costs and to 


help usher in the era of unexampled prosperity that. 


is surely coming if all interests will pull together 

for the common good. The President has never 

spoken wiser or more needed words than these: 

‘‘Demands unwisely made and passion- 

ately insisted upon at this time menace the 
peace and prosperity of the country as noth- 
ing else could, and thus contribute to bring 
about the very results which such demands 
are intended to remedy.’? 

There is present need of patriotism as real as 
that which won the war. The President has struck 
the keynote and shown the way to reéstablish nor- 
mal conditions. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the leaders of labor, as well as the rank and file, 
may not disregard the wise counsel that has been 
given and by reckless demands plunge the country 
into still deeper difficulties. 


THE BALANCE of trade in favor of the United 
States on May 1 was almost $442,000,000, being the 
largest ever recorded. 
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more intellectual. In fact, credit is indeed the chief 
capital, if not the unique fortune of the State, 
and always its ultimate resource. What part of the 
wealth loosely described as ‘national’ is ultilizable, 
as money, in dire extremity? The last resource 
of a State is credit. That is what the State must 
squander when it wants to play the prodigal son.’’ 

This clearly states the fundamental difference be- 
tween State wealth and personal wealth. The crux 
of the situation as it relates to the funding of float- 
ing debts all over the world is the ability of the 
people to absorb the enormous funding and ‘‘con- 


sol’’ loans. The success of this funding operation 
is bound up in the necessity of forming new capital 
accumulations, for it is obvious that nations can 
not borrow what the people do not possess. For a 
government to appeal to subscribers to buy new 
loans by liquidating their existing holdings of gov- 
ernment securities would be to encourage the 
pyramiding of credit upon credit very much as 
Germany did in financing her side of the war. 
The vital necessity, therefore, is the accumula- 
tion of new capital, and new capital is the result 
of producing new wealth and in taking a part of 


that new wealth from current and immediate con- 
sumption. It is obvious, therefore, that there must 
be a lessening of the lavish expenditures all over 
the world for things that can be done without and 
the turning of a part of that available capital into 
investments that will assist the governments of Eu- 
rope and the people of Europe to rehabilitate their 
industries and become self supporting, both as indi- 
viduals and as nations. It is idle to conclude that 
the people here can continue lavish expenditure and 
ignore the European situation. Such a course un- 
questionably would lead to our own undoing. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The General Situation 


Taking the country as a whole, production during 
the last week was greater than orders. In fact, a 
slowing up in buying has been in evidence for sev- 
eral weeks. In drawing conclusions from the above, 
great care should be exercised, because there should 
be taken into consideration the fact that manufac- 
turers thruout the country have large order files, 
that business is being accepted only for such lumber 
as can be shipped promptly, that many mills are out 
of the market, and that the volume of inquiries that 
could be turned into sales is greater than the total 
of sales. Furthermore, it stands to reason that there 
must be periods when production exceeds orders, or 
else buyers would never be able to obtain their re- 
quirements. One retailer, who has a keen insight 
into market conditions, pointed out to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN this week that a slackening of 
buying now will enable manufacturers to build up 
stocks, that the manufacturers have plenty of money 
to carry these stocks, and that when buying de- 
velops briskly once more the buyer will have to pay 
advances. The demand for homes is so acute thru- 
out the country and is so general that despite 
strikes, despite prices and despite discouragement, 
home building is going to be active this fall and 
thruout the winter wherever weather conditions will 
allow. Production of lumber is not going to in- 
crease greatly, if it increases at all, until the tax 
laws are changed or modified. Prices, generally, 
remain firm tho here and there cars of low grade 
stock can be picked up at below the general market. 


Southern Pine Conditions 


In the Southeast the manufacturers experience a 
heavy demand, particularly for dimension and small 
timbers. Prices on the whole con- 
tinue to advance tho there has been 
some fluctuation in planed stock 
prices. The demand for 2-inch di- 
mension is so good that manufactur- 
ers are cutting a larger percentage 
of the logs into dimension than is 
usual, The demand for car decking 
is heavy and several large inquiries 
are out and some substantial orders 
have been placed. The car situation 
thruout the South is distinctly not 
of the best. Some shippers obtained 
sufficient cars while others have 
great difficulty in getting any at 
all; on some roads the supply is 
good while on others it is conspicu- 
ously absent. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration promises relief but 
promises are easier to make than it 
is to accomplish the desired results. 
Buying in the South is confined 
largely to those purchasers who 
must have stock immediately, tho 
business also is somewhat restricted 
by the attitude of the mills, which 
will aecept orders only for stock 
that is already cut. For the week 
ended Aug. 22, 169 mills reporting 
to the Southern Pine Association 
booked orders for 66,315,000 feet; 
shipped 84,321,000 feet and pro- 
duced 84,139,000 feet. Normal 
production of these mills is esti- 
mated at 106,301,000 feet. This 
group of mills has on hand orders 
for 24,835 cars of unfilled business. 
Prices on such items as B and Bet- 
ter flooring continue to advance and 
all in all the market is in a very 
firm condition. 
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Hemlock Pointers 


In the East, despite the fact that the demand for 
hemlock has fallen off, prices are firm with an ad- 
vancing tendency. In the North the volume of 
orders booked practically equals production and 
business is only held down because of the scarcity 
of dry stock or lumber that is considered to be in 
shipping condition. For the week ended Aug. 16, 


taking actual production as 100 percent, shipments 
were 2 percent below production, while orders 
booked were 6 percent below production. On the 
Pacific coast the increasing demand for hemlock 
from the East is causing manufacturers to pay 
more attention to this wood and from now on more 
hemlock lumber will be available. In the past a 
large part of the hemlock ‘produced has gone into 
wood pulp. With the expanding demand for 
Pacific coast hemlock and increasing prices, more 
logs will be cut into lumber. 


Call for Redwood 


The redwood market is very firm with a heavy 
demand in California as well as in the East. Prac- 
tically all of the mills are oversold and are select- 
ing orders to fit their stock and turning down others. 
In fact the eastern demand is so good that little 
dry lumber is being exported. 





TAKES COURAGEOUS ACTION 


‘*T was very much interested in your first 
article, page 35, Aug. 9 issue, as our com- 
pany advised all salesmen on Aug. 9 that 
the price list issued on that day would be 
our maximum basis until Sept. 15, and 
further advised salesmen to discourage 
dealers in placing orders for future require- 
ments, as a downward reaction could and 
should be expected in the near future. 
Since issuing these instructions we have 
had numerous offers from wholesalers at 
$2 to $4 a thousand above our list, which 
offers we declined, as we believe it is the 
duty of every manufacturer individually to 
help to stabilize lumber values for the pro- 
tection of the future of the industry. While 
costs are steadily climbing same do not 
warrant the unheard of prices obtaining on 
some items today. The dealers, and par- 
ticularly the wholesalers, in our judgment 
are largely responsible for the present 
situation, due to out-bidding each other for 
service and quantity. If it were legally 
possible, it would be desirable for lumber 
manufacturers to come to some understand- 
ing looking toward a saner policy than con- 
trols the lumber market today.’’ 

[The above letter from A. Trieschmann, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. was re- 
ceived Aug. 15 and should have been 
printed in last week’s issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. This matter of 
stabilization of lumber prices is one that 
is receiving general attention from the lum- 
ber trade, both manufacturers and distribu- 
ters, and is a subject of vital interest. In- 
asmuch as it seems unwise for any branch 
of the industry to get together and agree 
to stabilize prices the next best thing is to 
do just as the Crossett Lumber Co., the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., the Shevlin-Carpen- 
ter-Clarke Co., and some of the other north- 
ern companies have done, that is, take in- 
dividual action in the matter and establish 
their prices for certain fixed periods of 
time. This does not necessarily mean that 
there will be no further advances on any 
item, but it will stabilize prices for certain 
fixed periods and to that extent will make 
it possible for buyers and users of lumber 
to make their plans on some definite basis. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN congratu- 
lates Mr. Trieschmann upon the courageous 
action his company has taken in this mat- 
ter.— Editor. ] 











The Western Pines Market 


In California and Southern Oregon the eastern 
demand shows a steady increase. As a result the 
manufacturers are sawing more and more of the 
average log to meet the eastern demand, especially 
as they find that retailers in the East pay more 
money than can be realized from the manufacture 
of shooks. Wide shiplap, especially 12-inch ship- 
lap of California white pine, is meeting with much 
favor in the East. In the Inland Empire a num- 
ber of the larger manufacturers continue out of the 
market and quotations on inquiries are largely 
nominal, because the sellers have no lumber to offer 
in many grades. Prices continue strong and ad- 
vances are not uncommon. For the week ended 
Aug. 16 a group of twenty-eight Inland Empire 
mills booked orders for 10,975,000 feet; shipped 21,- 
875,000 feet and produced 23,331,000 feet. 


Demand for Douglas Fir 


As in the other major softwood producing re- 
gions actual buying of Douglas fir has slackened 
until production exceeds orders. For one thing, 
the mills have on hand a very good volume of busi- 
ness and with mill yards practically bare of stock 
in most demand, the opportunity for filling out 
stocks is welcome. The car situation is not such as 
to justify the booking of much future business and 
this also is a retarding feature. Prices continue 
to advance on the upper grades of flooring, siding 
and finish tho an occasional ‘‘ bargain’’ is to be ob- 
tained in fir, the ‘‘bargains’’ being almost wholly 
stock in grades or sizes not particularly esteemed 
by the retail trade. For the week ended Aug. 16, 
a group of 127 mills actually produced 83,632,000 
feet, booked orders for 52,178,000 feet and shipped 
70,671,000 feet. This group of mills had on hand 
orders for over 8,800 cars of rail business that re- 
mained unshipped. 


The Market for Hardwoods 


There is no let-up in the demand for the better 
grades of hardwoods and particularly those suited 
for factory consumption. Stocks continue low and 
altho production has increased somewhat, stocks in 
manufacturers’ hands are not increasing. The de- 
mand for hardwood and hardwood veneers suitable 
for piano and victrola manufacture and other mu- 
sical instruments is very keen and in fact some of 
the musical instruments. manufacturers are s0 
pressed for veneer supplies that they are being 
forced to seek substitutes. The furniture factories 
are very busy. More houses mean, of course, more 
furniture and lumbermen, generally, are fully ac- 
quainted with the demand for houses and this de- 
mand for furniture is no less keen. The hardwood 
flooring manufacturers are getting all the business 
that it is possible for them take care of and in turn 
are having much difficulty in securing flooring 
strips. In the South, No. 3 oak is being sold to 
flooring factories, an almost unprecedented situa- 
tion. Number 3 oak is selling at very good prices, 
the price on a Chicago basis being $35. Another 
industry that is expanding very rapidly is the 
wooden toy industry and considerable quantities of 
birch, beech, basswood and oak are being called for 
by this trade. 


Statistics compiled by the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for the first half 
of the present year show that the lumber industry 
ranks, from a total wage basis, are the most im- 
portant in the Province, and at the same time 
from an accident standpoint, are the most hazard- 
ous. No less than 1,407 compensable accidents 
were finalled during this period in the various 
branches of the manufacture of lumber. In addition 
to that number, there are also a considerable num- 
ber of claims where the workmen are heing paid on 
a monthly basis. These are not enumerated in the 
1,407. The total cost to the industry of those 
claims finalled for the first six months period of 
this year is $185,601.47. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


ADDRESS BRINGS FAVORABLE COMMENT 


I have read with a great deal of interest Mr. Keith’s 
article appearing on the front page of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Aug. 23. 

Not only do we get some new ideas when Mr. Keith 
talks but we get some of the fundamental ideas in a 
new way, clothed in such language that he who runs 
may read ; and I often wonder why more salesmen and 
sales managers do not make it a part of their weekly 
business to read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for I have 
found it a veritable storehouse of solid information 
concerning the lumber industry. 

Take this article by Mr. Keith. I have heard it said 
that some of it was a rehash of some things he had 
said before. If it is then it is a roast beef hash, for 
there isn’t a paragraph in the article that isn’t full of 
meat; and, if the southern pine industry will study 
the different thoughts carefully it will find enough food 
for thought to keep every man in the industry busy 
for some time putting his own, or his part of the 
organization in shape to carry on. 

There is a message that industry must convey to the 
people, and as a missionary and distributer of propa- 
ganda I’ll back the southern pine salesman against all 
comers, for his heart is in his work and “The heart 
giveth grace unto every art.” 

_ But in order for the salesman to carry the message 
intelligently he must have the facts and as nearly as 
possible all the facts. 

How many mill owners ever tell the salesmen how 
much lumber the mill produces each month? How 
much it cost? What the percentage of grades made— 
the average selling price? How can a salesman preach 
the gospel of southern pine on such information as, 
“Rains make logging bad; we look for a severe car 
shortage”’ ? 

Let the industry give the salesmen the message 
supported with the facts and industry has created a 
potential factor for disseminating the information, for 
the “selling boys” will TELL it to their friends in 
every hamlet. 

The salesman is going to talk with his customers. 
Socialism or Americanism is a live topic, why not equip 
the salesman with reliable information? He can sell 
your ideas as well as he can your lumber. Give him 
the idea supported with the information and he will 
put it over.—SOUTHERN PINE SALESMAN.—NO, 118. 





I have just read the able and interesting address of 
Charles S. Keith in the Aug. 23 issue, and it is sound 
—every word of it. His words: “We can not decrease 
living ‘cost thru legislation. It must be done indi- 
hina gual strikes the nail on the head and @rives it 

ome. 

The great trouble with our nation today is that the 
radical elements are thoroly organized and aggressive 
and their literature reaches every workingman in the 
country and they are conducting an active campaign of 
education, while conservatives like you and I are 
disorganized and listless and will only wake up like 
our class did in 1789, 1848, and 1917 when the hurri- 
cane burst upon us. In order to meet this growth of 
radicalism a campaign of education must be conducted 
against it—CHARLES E. CHIDSEY, Pascagoula, Miss. 

[In addition to the above letters received directly 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Leonard Shertzer, 
secretary of the Chickasaw Lumber Co., Demopolis, 
Ala., has supplied the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with 
the following copy of a letter addressed to Mr. 
Keith: 

We have all read in our office your address at the 
Blackstone Hotel Aug. 19, as shown on the front page 
of the current AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We appreciate 
very much the sentiments you express and compliment 
you on the wisdom you show in dealing with funda- 
mental principles and the stand you have taken. If 
we can be of any assistance thru this office in the 
work you are doing please let us know what we can 
do. If you get reprints of the article in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN we will be glad to have about a hundred 
copies to send to a select number of our trade. 

The letter first above printed emphasizes a point 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made in the 
past. The lumber traveling salesmen of the coun- 
try in the aggregate constitute a mighty missionary 
force. They have a much greater possibility for 
usefulness in the development and progress of the 
industry than merely taking orders. Our con- 
tributor points out very forcefully the fact that the 
lumber salesman in general has never been given a 
full opportunity for his greatest usefulness.— 
EDITOR. } 


APPARENTLY A HYPOTHETICAL PROBLEM 


May we respectfully ask your opinion on the follow- 
ing transaction ?— 

A, a wholesaler, gives B, a manufacturer, in August, 
1918, an order for 200,000 feet of lumber on hand in 
shipping condition, to be shipped ‘“‘as directed.”” The 
price of this item declines and A fails to give B shipping 
instructions. B, however, does not write to A, but 
simply assumes the contract terminated. 

In August, 1919, one year from date of order, A 
sends B shipping instructions, no correspondence having 
passed between them in the interim. B contends that 
in the absence of any specific agreement as to when 
shipping instructions should follow they sheuld have 
been forwarded within a reasonable length of time, not 
longer than ninety days at the latest, and the failure 
of A to send them within one year releases B from any 
liability. —Inquiry No. 95. 

[ Will our readers please look this over again and 
then tell us if our eyes deceive us, or whether they 
see the same thing that we do. The venerable sage 
who answers the Query and Comment questions be- 
gins to have a suspicion that someone is spoofing 
him. Here is a case where (if we are to believe 
the statement of facts) a sawmill man gets an order 
for 200,000 feet of lumber which he has ready for 
shipment, and when the price declines he allows the 
buyer to cancel the order simply by failing to give 
shipping instructions. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is open to further evidence in the matter, including 


a photograph of the manufacturer who did this and 
sworn affidavits of three or more competent wit- 
nesses. 

The courts have often decided that a man may 
lose his rights by sleeping upon them and they might 
decide that A had been doing the Rip Van Winkle 
act in this case and must suffer accordingly. If 
this is so, however, was B entirely awake during 
the year involved in this transaction? The fact 
that in this case the seller made no effort to secure 
shipping directions would undoubtedly be given due 
weight by the court.—EbITor. | 





WALNUT LOGS FOR SALE 

Can you give me the address of someone to whom we 
can sell walnut logs ?—INQuIRyY No. 56. 

[The above inquiry comes from Iowa and the ad- 
dress of the inquirer will be supplied upon request. 
Altho the close of the war has made radical changes 
in walnut activities there are doubtless a number 
of firms which would be interested in buying these 
logs.—EDIToR. ] 


MEANING OF SQUARE FEET 


Can you furnish us a decision on the following dis- 
pute: 

Example: Item of 10,000 square feet 2x7 Oregon 
sub-flooring, dressed and matched. 

A contends that square feet in this case is recognized 
as feet board measure by all lumbermen. 

B contends that it represents square feet as the term 


is technically applied, meaning square feet surface and, 


that 10,000 square feet of 2x8 Oregon sub-flooring 
dressed and matched should have been figured as 20,000 
feet board measure, not including allowance for tongue. 
—InNquiry No. 76. 

[The term ‘‘square feet’’ is generally considered 
to mean the same as superficial feet. In this inter- 
pretation 10,000 square feet of 2x8 lumber with 
plain edges would undoubtedly be equivalent to 
20,000 feet board measure. 

The fact that this stock was dressed and matched 
however introduces still another problem. Super- 
ficial measurement means face measurement and 
the face measurement of a 2x8 after it has been 
dressed and matched is less than 8-inches wide. On 
this order should enough material have been in- 
eluded to lay 10,000 actual square feet of floor? 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be inclined to 
interpret the order that way, altho it would prefer 
to submit that question back for further interpre- 
tation by the purchaser if the circumstances seem 
to permit. It refers this particular point for discus- 
sion by its readers rather than passes finally upon it. 
—EDITOR. ] 


LUMBER SOLD THRU RETAILERS 

Are there any available statistics regarding retail 
lumber yard operation showing the total number of 
yards, total investments, the total quantities and 
values of lumber sold thru this avenue of distribution 
and its proportion to total lumber production etc. ?— 
Inquiry No, 112. 

[The information here requested has never been 
developed thru complete statistical inquiry, but as 
to eleven States it is quite well covered in Report 
No. 116 of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, being Part 9 of the studies of the lumber 
industry developed thru retail distribution. This 
study was made under the direction of Ovid M. 
Butler, assistant director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory. The figures shown for the eleven States 
studied were estimated to cover the entire country, 
and the statistics thus developed are probably of 
sufficient interest to our inquirer and other readers 
to warrant the reproduction here of table No. 5 of 
this study, based on conditions at the time of the 
study, in 1914. 


Eleven States Total United 


ITEM— studied States 
Population (Thirteenth 

eae 23,968,403 91,972,266 
Total number of retail 

lumber yards......... 10,969 42,090 


Total distribution of lum- 

ber in feet (including 

WANGWOOE) 6 6cce cece 7,067,751,000 27,120,374,137 
Value of all merchandise 


SOME ch wes taccewncaes $373,359,897  $1,432,198,225 
Total investment....... $313,999,133 $1,204,877,473 
*Total number of persons i 

err 32,907 126,264 
Total salaries paid..... $33,104,442 $127,021,584 
Total outstanding ac- 

COURS ci cbiececrcccice $114,121,476 $437,906,928 


*No figures were obtained by the Forest Service on 
the number of persons employed in retail lumber yards. 
Statistics obtained by the secretary of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association showed the average num- 
ber employed in nine western States to be three per 
yard, and this has been accepted as the best available 
estimate, altho believed to be slightly low as applied 
to the whole United States. 

The total lumber cut of 1914 as estimated by the 
United States Forest Service from reports collected 
was 40,500,000,000 feet. The 27,000,000,000 shown 
in the above table represents about 67% percent of 
the total production and indicates the importance of 
the retail lumber yard as a factor in lumber dis- 
tribution.—EDITor. } 


CAN SUPPLY GREEN HARDWOOD SAWDUST 


Can you advise us where we might be able to find a 
market for green hardwood sawdust made mostly from 


oak? We could arrange to furnish in carload lots.— - 


INQuIRY No. 62. 

[The above inquiry comes from a woodworking 
concern in Ohio. There are a great many things 
which can be done with sawdust as a raw material 
and there is a great deal of literature on that sub- 
ject which comes from European countries where 
materials are more costly and industrial processes 
are designed for a stricter utilization of all waste 
material. 

The industrial uses for sawdust in this country 
are far below the supply available and people who 
desire to find a market for such product must de- 
pend largely upon themselves to develop such uses 
and very largely in their own locality. 

Sawdust is an excellent material for stable bed- 
ding, its absorbent properties being especially valu- 


able here in the conservation of fertilizer. It is . 


an excellent material for mulching around bushes 
and shrubbery, the purposes of such a top dressing 
of the soil being to hold moisture and to some 
extent to discourage the growth of weeds, The 
stringy sawdust produced by longitudinal sawing is 
used to a considerable extent for packing and in its 
longest stringy form is known under the name of 
shingle tow and is largely used by nurserymen in 
the packing of nursery products for shipping. Con- 
siderable sawdust is required for the packing of ice 
in storage warehouses, an industry which is local to 
most communities where there is water suitable for 
ice crop harvesting. 

The admixture of sawdust in Portland cement for 
floors has been advocated as adding resiliency and 
making a warmer and more comfortable floor to 
stand upon. Sawdust is also mixed with clay in the 
manufacture of certain kinds of porous fireproof 
tile, the sawdust burning out in the kiln and pro- 
dueing a porous structure. 

There are many other uses for sawdust not so 
common as those here mentioned. Some of them 
require screening of the sawdust and separation 
into various grades of fineness, which is of course 
best done by a rotary screen such as is in common 
use for screening sand and other materials.— 
EDITor. | 


SHORT LUMBER WANTED 

We are in the market for a carload or two of good 
lumber varying in lengths from 26 inches to 48 inches 
—anything from 4-inch width to 8-inch—both south- 
ern pine and a hardwood like birch, maple or chestnut, 
1 inch thick. 

It has occurred to us that there must be a number 
of mills that have pieces of this lumber left on their 
hands- which they will dispose of at some concession 
from the market price and we would thank you indeed 
if you would put us in touch with any such possibility. 
—Inquiry No. 104. 

[The above comes from a Chicago firm interested 
in the manufacture and selling of motor trucks. It 
obviously is offering an excellent opportunity to 
dispose of mill waste in the woods mentioned, and 
undoubtedly a number of our readers will be inter- 
ested in this matter. The address will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. ] 


VERTICAL MULTIPLE SAWING MACHINES 

I ask you as a favor to let me know the names of 
two or three manufacturers who are making vertical 
multiple sawing machines for cutting trees, still hav- 
ing the bark, up to 40 inches in diameter.—INQuIRY 
No. 41 

[Our sawmill machinery experts may have to 
read the above inquiry a second time in order to 
realize that what is referred to is the common gang 
saw, and that it is wanted not for slitting up trees 
while on the stump, but for sawing logs into lum- 
ber. 

There are a number of manufacturers of this 
particular device in the United States and the in- 
quirer has been furnished with the names of the 
more prominent of them. The inquiry comes from 
an export agent.— EDITOR. | 


POPLAR DOWELS OFFERED 


We have been making some 14-inch poplar dowels for 
a concern to use in rolling oilcloth upon. 

These do not have to be worked to a perfect round 
nor do they have to be worked entirely smooth or 
clear of knots, but they use them in 48-inch lengths 
and in cutting these there is a good deal of waste. In 
other words, we have lots of these that run from 1-foot 
to 3-foot in length. . 

Could you inform us of any concerns, with address, 
who might be interested in these shorter lengths ?— 
Inquiry No. 42, 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of 
any practical use for poplar dowels of this size 
which are approximately round, but not perfectly 
so. Perhaps some of our readers may have use 
for such material and, if so, the address of the in- 
quirer will be supplied. This comes from a West 
Virginia Ohio River ‘point.—EbITor. | 
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(Concluded from Front Page) 


subject should receive attention 
at the great ‘‘Our Country 
First’’ conference to be held in 
Chicago on Sept. 8 and 9 under 
the auspices of the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. Discus- 
sion, and possibly action by that 
gathering, in the form of a reso- 
lution, would focus public atten- 
tion upon this menace that has 
sprung up in our educational life 
and help greatly toward its 
eradication. 


It is worthy of notice that 
Prof. Calhoun’s salary at De 
Pauw is $2,200. That a salary 
so meager in these days of high 
cost of living should be paid to a 
professor of sociology is almost 
ineredible. The fact that a pro- 
fessor who uses his position to 
promote bolshevism is a bad in- 
vestment at any price is beside 
the mark, and does not alter the 
fact that sociology and economics 
should not be taught by men 
whose abilities are rated so low. 
Further, the routine study of 
these sciences should be supple- 
’ mented by frequent lectures by 
the biggest men in the fields of 
industry, finance and labor that 
can be secured—men whose prac- 
tical knowledge of conditions as 








' E - 
MNelarne Tle From the Brooklyn Eagle. 


they are today would illumine 
and vitalize the dry facts and 
theories contained in the text 
books. 

Millions of dollars have been 
given outright or bequeathed by 
lumbermen to American colleges 
and universities during the last 
quarter of a century, to go back 


lumbermen year by year are 
sending their sons and daughters 
to these same institutions, be- 
cause they repose confidence in 
their Americanism and their loy- 
alty to the ideals and principles 
that have made our country 
great. The issue is clearly de- 
fined. Shall lily fingered parlor 
bolsheviki be allowed to pollute 
the pure spring of American lib- 
erty by contaminating the minds 
of the youth of the land with im- 
ported political, social and eco- 
nomic heresies, or will an out- 
raged constituency demand of 
those responsible for such condi- 
tions a stern accounting and a 
swift house cleaning? Shall the 
ideals of Washington and of Lin- 
coln—liberty and the right of 
every man to enjoy the fruit of 
his industry and thrift—or the 
insane vagaries of Karl Marx 
and Lenin be taught in the class 
rooms of America? 








AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


There has never been a time, since the war 
clouds which overhung Europe cast their shadow 
across the United States, when the hearty co- 
operation of every American citizen was more 
needed than at the present moment. This may 
seem like a bold and broad statement, when we con- 
sider the dark days that followed the resumption of 
unrestricted submarine warfare by Germany. The 
situation at that time, however, found the Amer- 
ican people united and determined in the one pur- 
pose of laying low German power and German 
interpretation of right and wrong. Patriotism was 
a potent factor in that situation and America’s 
resources in that period were practically untouched 
by the havoe of war. 

In the present situation it is difficult to arouse 
the patriotic impulse to the fever heat of war 
time. The American people are no less patriotic, 
but they are apparently unconscious of the disaster 
that may overtake them in the events that will fol- 
low in the next few years if they continue in the 
lavish expenditure of money and disregard of many 
of the tendencies that are now manifesting them- 
selves in this country. The American people have 
been prosperous (so called) and they are spending 
their money and using their credit without regard 
to the fact that much of the profits against which 
they are drawing are ‘‘paper profits’’ which may 
vanish over night as the day of reckoning ap- 
proaches. 

The situation is strikingly similar to that of the 
young man who works hard to accomplish an end 
and unexpectedly inherits a large fortune which 
he proceeds to dissipate by complete reversal of hab- 
its, or at least the development of habits of lavish 
expenditure. Unless he is brought to a realization 
of the outcome of such a course before his fortune 
has vanished, disaster to him is inevitable. In this 
country, because of the peculiar conditions grow- 
ing out of the war that affected us, there has been 
experienced a period of remarkable activity which 
many are inclined to interpret as prosperity, losing 
sight of the fact that there is involved in this 
prosperity an element of inflation, or in other words, 
paper profit which may quickly be swallowed up 
when the readjustment accompanying the period of 
deflation takes place. 

The fundamental factor in the situation lies in 
the fact that the world today is heavily in debt 
and that the interest charge alone on the nations 
of Europe and America is so unprecedented that it 
is simply staggering. Obviously one of two things 
must take place, speaking of the world’s situation 
as a whole: There must be an increase in the 


production of those things that make for new 


wealth in order that the incomes of the debtor na- 
tions may be brought up to a point where they will 
be able to meet the interest charges and in time 
contribute toward the retirement of a part of the 
war debt; or else there must be repudiation. 

The increase in new wealth by the debtor nations 
calls for the assistance and leniency of the creditor 
countries, In order that the allied countries of 
Europe, which have been ground down by the heel 
of war, may be rehabilitated, it is obvious that the 
creditor nations which hold the world’s reserve of 
surplus funds must adopt a liberal policy and ex- 
tend further loans to the borrowing countries. The 
United States today occupies the most prominent 
position of any nation in the world as a creditor 
country and hence, with this position, must assume 
the responsibility of leadership in the rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of Europe. 

In view of this situation, it is apparent that 
there must be a mobilization of our surpluses of all 
kinds and a transfer of them in some form or other 
to the other side of the Atlantic. On the other hand, 
it is equally certain that we must buy liberally of 
those things which Europe manufactures, and 
which we can use. Furthermore it would seem 
to be good business to develop trade in those things 
which we do not need but which Europe has to sell 
and which can be marketed in the far East, as this 
would help the debtor nations, hampered by a lack 
of shipping facilities, to pay their debts to us. 
It would also involve a profit to this country. 

Developments in the foreign exchange market in 
recent weeks, together with the figures showing the 
results of our international trade operations in 
July, clearly indicate that for a time at least the 
United States is seriously handicapped in maintain- 
ing, much less in expanding, her aggregate export 
trade to Europe. Europe will continue to buy the 
things she must have and ean find in no other mar- 
ket, but she can not afford to pay the price which 
the premium on American exchange in Europe, or 
the discount on European exchange in America, in- 
volves in our export trade. America can. well af- 
ford to buy liberally, however, because the exchange 
situation is distinctly to the advantage of the 
American purchaser of European goods. 

It is obvious, therefore, that for a time at least 
America must turn to other markets with her ex- 
ports. The Orient, which has profited greatly thru 
the war and has been handicapped thru an inability 
to obtain in the Far East many things it desired, 
is now a liberal purchaser in the other international 
markets. The situation, therefore, is developing 
in such a way as to offer an inducement for the 
development of a considerable export trade with 


the Orient and the other far eastern markets and 
hence is encouraging the idea of a broadening of 
our merchandising business thru the development 
of trade in the products of our debtor nations and 
supplying the Far East with things we do not make 
in sufficient quantities to meet the requirements. 

The labor situation is probably the most serious 
of the domestic features at the present time. Busi- 
ness men and statesmen are agreed that never in the 
history of the nation did the prospects for both 
foreign and domestic trade appear more favorable 
and that never have broader opportunities presented 
themselves to American industry. It might be 
added that never before have the resources of this 
country been better mobilized nor the industrial 
machinery better attuned for the production of all 
that the world needs. In view of this situation, 
any interruption of industrial activity which would 
tend to render impotent the productive capacity 
of the nation or to drive capital into hiding and la- 
bor into unemployment would almost amount to a 
national disaster. 

President Wilson, in his statement with reference 
to the railroad shopmen wage controversy, em- 
phasized this need for codperation when he de- 
clared it to be ‘‘the duty of every citizen in the 
country to insist upon a truce in such contests until 
intelligent settlements can be made, and made by 
peaceful and effective counsel.’’ His appeal to 
every citizen to codperate in this direction should 
find response among all classes. Whether the peak 
of high prices has been reached, as the President 
believes, or not, the key to the situation lies in in- 
creased production, and until. the world’s depleted 
reserves are in a process of rehabilitation there 
is little encouragement for the expectation of any 
permanently lower price level. 

One of the overwhelming problems that must be 
solved is the funding of the floating debts of Eu- 
rope. There is a distinct difference between State 
wealth and individual wealth and probably this 
makes the problem more difficult to grasp. ‘‘ State 
wealth and individual wealth are radically unlike 
in their natures and in their potentialities,’’ says 
A. de Tarde, the eminent French economist. ‘‘The 
fortune of an individual consists of his fixed and 
determined capital, the souree of his income. 
When he borrows, his credit is measured strictly 
by this capital. The lender demands proof as to 
the value of this capital and takes a mortgage on 
it. The prodigal son, desiring to squander his in- 
heritance in riotous living can borrow up to a cer- 
tain point and no farther. 

‘¢The fortune of the State is a concept totally 
unlike this. Its fortune is more spiritual, its wealth 
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£ Y COAST MILLS REWARD MEN’S LOYALTY 


Loyal Legion Is Given Credit for Wage In- 
creases Granted by Two Companies 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 23.—Events in Bell- 
ingham’s labor troubles have followed each other 
in quick succession this week, and to the advan- 
tage of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men and operators. One of the most interesting 
developments was the resignation of William Gra- 
ham as president of the Timberworkers’ Union, 
pointing, some believe, to dissatisfaction within the 
Timberworkers’ ranks, tho Graham would make no 
statement. He was succeeded by James Davis, 
chairman of the picketing committee, to which po- 
sition he had been appointed by Graham. 

Another, and an important development, coupled 
as it was with praise for the Loyal Legion by 
President J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, was the granting of wage increases 
by Mr. Bloedel’s company and the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. Both companies announced an increase 
of 40 cents a day in the basic wage scale, making 
it $4.80, or equal to that of Everett mills. It be- 
comes ettective Sept. 1, on the same date as the 
same advance previously announced by the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. In addressing the 
employees of the cargo plant of his company, Mr. 
Bloedel declared that credit for the advance was 
due to the Four L’s, who, as it happens, will on 
Sept. 1 draw the same pay asked by the striking 
Timberworkers a few weeks ago, but whose request 
has been ignored by local operators. It is believed 
the new scale will tend to strengthen the Legion. 
Mr. Bloedel declared it to be the highest basic 
wage paid in any industry and it was granted, he 
asserted, as an appreciation of the loyalty and 
spirit shown by the Legion. 

The Loyal Legion has established headquarters 
in this city and M. G. O’Malley, district manager 
and organizer, says that he expects to open a local 
in every mill in this section except in the plants of 
reactionaries or where the men will not listen to 
reason. Locals now exist in the following compa- 
nies’ plants: Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Morrison Mill Co. and 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 





DEMAND WAGE ADVANCE AND CLOSED SHOP 


Littte Rock, Ark., Aug. 25.—Millworkers here 
have gone on strike here for higher wages and a 
closed shop, and with one exception the mills have 
refused to accede to the requests of the men, de- 
elaring that they are paying as high wages as they 
are able; in fact, that the wages are better than 
any other business of the kind. The millworkers 
have demanded 70 cents an hour for first class men, 
65 cents for second class men and 75 cents for 
foremen. Twelve mills are involved in the strike. 
The strikers have organized a $200,000 stock com- 
pany, part of which is paid up, to operate a co- 
operative mill. 





LUMBER COMPANY INSTALLS BAKERY 


EvuGENE, Ore., Aug. 23.—One of the big ambi- 
tions of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. of Eugene 
is to make a reputation as ‘‘the best feeding out- 
fit in the Northwest.’’ To this end the company 
has installed a: bakery which is now in operation 
at Wendling and is turning out breads, pies, cakes, 
cookies and other types of pastry for approximately 
500 men. M. B. Huntley, steward for the company, 
is now investigating the different types of refrigera- 
tor plants in order to make recommendations for 
selection of a plant that will keep things cold for 
the boys. Next summer, ice cream and other cold 
delicacies will be on the regular menu of the Booth- 
Kelly company’s tables. 

‘*A logger should not be expected to exist on 
cold beef and biscuits any more than men of other 
occupations in the city,’’ declares A. C. Dixon, 
manager of the company. ‘‘The man of the woods 
performs the hardest of manual labors in all kinds 
of weather, and he should receive as good food and 
as appetizing food as possibly can be procured. For 
this reason the Booth-Kelly company has established 
its modern bakery, and intends to put up a refrig- 
erator plant.’’ 

It might be added that the Booth-Kelly company 
understands the psychology of a satisfied stomach 
having a great deal to do with a satisfied mind. 
The company has not been having labor troubles 
this year, and it is not probable that friction will 
arise in the immediate future. 

Mr. Huntley, who held the rank of captain in the 
army, is an old hand in the cooking game, having 
had years of experience as a camp cook and as 
steward. In the army his training showed up. The 
third company of the Oregon Coast Artillery, na- 
tional guard, stationed at Fort Stevens, Ore., dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1917, was the envied 
unit of the sixteen organizations at the mouth. of 
the Columbia River. Capt. Huntley demanded more 


of a cook than he did of a soldier. In so doing, he 
made one of the most efficient companies of the 
eoast defenses of the Columbia. 

At present 150 ex-service men are eating the food 
prepared under the orders of Capt. Huntley. These 
men represent every branch of the service. The com- 
pany has not only employed every man who left for 
war and returned, but has added twenty-four more 
ex-service men to the list of its workers. Approxi- 
mately 750 men are employed in the Wendling 
camps and Springfield mill. 


CLAIMS WORLD’S RECORD LOG CUT 


Tupper LAKE, N. Y., Aug. 25.—What is believed 
to be the largest cut on a band and gang mill was 
recently achieved by the crew of the Santa Clara 
Lumber Co. at its plant here when the crew cut 
2,303 spruce logs in 9 hours and 20 minutes’ run- 
ning time. This remarkable feat was accomplished 
on an 8-foot Clark Bros. band mill, running 10,500 
revolutions a minute. Disston saws were used, two 
saws making the cut. They were 13 gage, 44%4 
feet long. The 12-inch short gun feed was 36 feet 
long while the steam pressure carried was 82 pounds. 
The logs were all spruce, from 12 to 16 feet in 
length, and were sized on the band to 4-, 5-, 6-, 8-, 
9- and 10-inch stock and delivered to the gang, no 
cut being made over 10 inches in width, and were 
all cut to 1%4-inch lumber. The gang is a Wicks 
Bros., and on the day this cut was made contained 
26 saws, running 240 revolutions a minute. Last 
season what was conceded to be a high cut was 
made on this same mill when 2,177 logs were 
slabbed and delivered to the gang in 9 hours and 20 
mintes, but that is 127 logs below the cut just ac- 
complished. 

When this mill was built a few years ago its cut- 
ting capacity was to be 60,000 feet a day, but 











From left to right: 
BE. H. Webb (sawyer), standing; Ed. White (setter), 
standing ; C. H. Cooper (seated), Disston saw agent 


H. J. Connelly (filer), seated ; 


with the expert crew it now has the daily cut rarely 
ever falls below 100,000 feet a way, which means 
an average of 2,000 logs every day. The highest 
average for this season was 12,740 logs in 60 hours, 
or an average of 2,123 logs every 10 hours. 

G. G. Gokey is the superintendent of this plant 
and credit must be given him as being one of the 
best in this section. The filer, H. J. Connelly, and 
the sawyer, E. H. Webb, are both acknowledged to 
be two of the best experts in their line of work. 
The carriage crew consisted of Ed. White, setter, 
C. K. Ames and John Annette, doggers, who are 
also expert carriage men. C. H. Cooper, the popu- 
lar agent for Henry Disston & Sons (who is seated 
to the right in the illustration), was in town a few 
days after the big cut was made and says it could 
not have been done without Disston saws. 

Tupper Lake is a thriving little lumbering town 
of 5,000 population, situated on top of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, and is proud to claim a world rec- 
ord in the lumbering industry. The Santa Clara 
mill runs during the summer months only but in 
this short time its output of lumber and pulpwood 
would be considered a full year’s work for most 
plants. 





THE ANNUAL freight bill of the lumber industry 
amounts to about $215,000,000, and lumber and 


’ forest products make up about 11 percent of the 


total tonnage of American railroads or about 215,- 
000,000 tons yearly, according to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission statistics. This total is greater 
than the movement of all agricultural products and 
is exceeded only by the tonnage of general manu- 
factures and mine products. 


MINNESOTA CONSIDERS FORESTRY PROGRAM 


State Forester Suggests New Timber Tax Laws, 
Protection and Reforestation 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 27.—The Minnesota 
legislature will meet in special session Sept. 8 at™ 
the call of Gov. Burnquist to consider several ques- 
tions, among them the better protection of northern 
Minnesota from forest fires. Fires that have been 
raging and have been fought by hundreds of State 
employees have been extinguished with the aid of 
heavy rains, but serious trouble is expected again 
after the September frosts. 

State Forester W. T. Cox has submitted to the 
governor a forestry program, which probably will 
be transmitted to the legislature in a special mes- 
sage. Mr. Cox maintains that fire prevention is 
necessarily tied up with proper development of the 
State’s forests, and that this is not possible under 
the present system of taxation and forest adminis- 
tration. Features of his program are as follows: 

Revision of the tax laws to encourage growing of 
timber, relieving standing timber of taxation until it is 
cut, and taxing annually nothing but the land. 

Increasing the allowances for fire protection to 
provide an adequate force of rangers. 

Special appropriations for clearing away debris in 
dangerous places and for building telephone lines into 
the menaced districts. 

Greater State authority over railroads, providing for 
condemning of engines which scatter sparks in cut-over 
districts. 

Encouragement for grazing of live stock in the cut- 
over districts, to keep down brush and grass. 

Building up State forests by reserving State-owned 
timber and State lands better adapted to tree growing 
than to agriculture, and acquiring privately owned 
lands which bear promising young timber, or which are 
best adapted to timber growing. 

Encouragement to industries using wood products 
and giving a local market for the products of land 
clearing. 

Greater inducements for planting and maintaining of 
woodlots. 


WOULD WELCOME INVESTIGATION 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 25.—Lumbermen in 
this section are in no wise perturbed at the thought 
of a Federal ‘‘investigation’’ of the southern pine 
industry. On the other hand they would welcome 
such an investigation, if such investigation is to be 
thoro and decisive. The lumbermen would like to 
have their industry subjected to such 2 microscopic 
search that there will not be a microbe of sus- 
picion left. If there is any collusion among the 
lumbermen of the Southeast to curtail production 
or to influence prices the lumbermen themselves 
want to know it. Otherwise they want a clean bill 
of health and after that to be let alone. They are 
frankly tired of resting under any aspersion. 

While there is as yet no definite evidence of a 
Federal investigation of the southern pine indus- 
try, it is known that such an investigation was sug- 
gested by the Railroad Administration, for the rea- 
son that ‘‘wages are high and still there is not a 
normal production of lumber.’’ If the Railroad 
Administration knew what every lumber manufac- 
turer knows, there would not be the slightest ques- 
tion as to why a normal production of lumber is 
not being maintained. As the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has said upon more than one occasion,. the 
weather and the labor situation have conspired to 
hold down the production of lumber, and these 
two factors have held it down tight. 








SOLDIERS TO FIGHT NORTHWEST FIRES 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 23.—Announcement to- 
day that the War Department had authorized the 
use of 2,000 soldiers in fighting fires in the Pacific 
Northwest, ended a week of anxiety for timber own- 
ers and forestry officials of the districts tributary to 
Spokane. Five hundred of these men were allotted 
to the Spokane field. 


Several small towns, logging camps and numer- 
ous fire fighting camps have been seriously endan- 
gered this week by the sudden multiplying of fires 
along the Montana-Idaho line and in northern 
Idaho. 


As fire after fire was starting in the Coeur 
d’Alene district and in western Montana they were 
declared to be of incendiary origin and timber own- 
ers were placed in an embarrassing position with a 
man shortage on all of the longer fire lines. 


The strike of 1,500 miners in the Wallace section © 
of the Coeur d’Alenes removed the fire fighting 
agencies on which the mining companies have de- 
pended and it became necessary for the citizens of 
Wallace to organize independent patrols and fire 
fighting bodies to protect the properties of the mines 
and keep the fires from endangering the city. 

A ‘‘erown’’ fire developing in the North Fork 
section of the Coeur d’Alene forest burned over 
twelve square miles on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, destroying the Hopkins logging camp and 
entering timber in which the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co.. has just started operations. Several logging 


camps were in danger today from this blaze, Su- 
pervisor Wolff of the Coeur d’Alene forest reported. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Horace Greeley’s Town a Residential Paradise—Shows Healthy Growth of Building—Beau- 
tiful Mountain Park Attracts Tourists—Service the Aim of Progressive Western Retailers 


‘Go west, young man,’’ remarked Horace 
Greeley, ‘‘and grow up with your country.’’ We 
do not know certainly, at this writing, but the 
Realm wonders if Horace didn’t make this oft 
quoted remark when he was press-agenting for 
his colonization project in Colorado. Horace him- 
self did not go west, being involved in the pub- 
lication of the New York Tribune; but he be- 
lieved in the West and wanted to help develop it, 
so in company with some other restless and ener- 
getic spirits he formed the plan to start a town 
out on what was then the frontier. Greeley, 
Colo., resulted. We believe if Horace could see 
his town now he’d be as proud of it as of the 
memories of his great distinction as a newspaper 
publisher and editor and politician. He made 
what appear now to have been some serious mis- 
takes of judgment as a politician and statesman, 
but he made no mistake when he founded his 
town. It lies out in the Colorado plains a little 
distance east of the mountains but in easy reach 
of the water that flows down the mountain 
streams and that makes the surrounding fields to 
bloom like the rose; save that the ‘‘rose’’ in this 
case is as often as not a sugar beet. 


Town Wisely Planned 


The founders of the town were in certain re- 
spects wise beyond their day and generation. 
For instance, they reserved two blocks in the cen- 
ter of the town for a park. This park contains a 
band stand or two, a great many benches and 
innumerable trees. The coolness and beauty of 
this park on a hot summer day is as grateful as 
it is unusual. The townspeople and the visitors 
to the city alike make a generous use of it, and 
on any warm day, forenoon or afternoon, all the 
benches are occupied. Babies tumble and crow 
on the grass, and their elders lounge on the 
benches and smoke or embroider according to 
their sex and their desire. The founders had a 
good idea of the desirability of shade trees, and 
the town is full of them. There are countless elm 
trees as well as cottonwoods and soft maples and 
other quick-growing shade makers. In fact Gree- 
ley has much the appearance, so far as streets 
pleasantly dappled with shadows are concerned, 
of a fine New England residence town. This 
effect is heightened by the campus of the State 
normal college, one of the notable college beauty 
spots of the West and, indeed, of the entire coun- 
try. People wonder ‘‘how do it,’’ since it is a 
State school and has no resources save those given 
it by the State. I was told that one of its early 
presidents, a man who directed its growth and 
destiny for twenty years or so during the critical, 
formative period, was a man of broad vision who 
steadily looked to the future of the institution. 
This story is repeated time after time in the 


annals of business and of governments and for - 


that matter of all human endeavors. Some man 
who could see a long distance ahead had the form- 
ing of policies which his successors elaborate and 
carry out, and presently the institution becomes 
recognized as an exponent of true service. This 
fact marks the difference in numberless cases 
between lumber yards that merely sell lumber 
and that have no stability and lumber yards that 
sell service and that endure in the freshness of 
prosperity for decade after decade. 


Personnel of the Town 


Greeley is in many respects just such a town 
as its pleasant and somewhat dreamy and wholly 
restful appearance would lead one to expect. It 
is a college town with an interest in agriculture. 

**Some people regret that we don’t have rail- 
road shops,’’ remarked C. L. Searing, of the May- 
hew Lumber Co., ‘‘and some people used to be 
sorry we didn’t have saloons. Of course these 
things would have brought more people to town 
and they would have brought more money. But 
I doubt if many of our citizens really regretted 
the absence of either of these things. The people 
they would have brought would have been differ- 
ent from those we have now. We’re not Phari- 
sees, thankful that we are not as other people are, 
but as it is there is a splendid unity among all the 
citizens of the town. There is general prosperity, 
and -when we try to put something over it goes 
across because we’re all back of it. There is a 
good deal of wealth in Greeley, but no excessively 
wealthy men. As a residence town it would be 
hard to beat. 

‘*There is a most uncommon shortage of houses 
in Greeley this year, and it is hard to understand 
why this isso. There did not use to be any diffi- 
culty about renting a house, but this year there 








are few if any vacant, and I think those are being 
held for sale instead of for rent. When people 
move they have a terrible time. The house over 
on that corner is going to be moved off to make 
room for a little feed mill. The people living 
there have bought a house a block farther down, 
and those people have bought the house next door, 
and these people have bought a house in the west 
part of town. That family has nowhere to go, 
so they are holding up the entire procession until 
they can find a place in which to live. This is 
being repeated any number of times during the 
season. 

‘*You’re an exception among traveling men if 
you don’t have anything to sell; and still I don’t 
know, either. They come in regularly and when 
we ask them the price on a certain item they tell 
us they can’t sell any of that. They tell us this 





Make a Guaranteed Lump-Sum 
Price 

“We feel that the time has come 
when we owe the community a spe- 
cial service,” said Lloyd B. Neill as 
he showed me around the office. 
“We like to think that our yard is 
more than just a place where lumber 
is sold to people who come in and 
ask for it. I find it a little difficult 
to describe what we have in mind; 
but we think every institution ought 
to be developing all the time, offer- 
ing better and bigger service. We like 
to think that our yard has long been 
giving maximum value of lumber for 
the price we charge. We hope we 
are efficient buyers and handlers of 
lumber so we are trying to develop 
service along several other lines. 
Probably the most valuable branch 
of that service is in the line of build- 
ing plans and specifications. We've 
recently remodeled our office and 
have added a fireplace in the lobby 
and a service room. We've had a 
man for a couple of years who has 
been developing this service. He 
draws plans and makes specifications 
for any kind of building a customer 
may want. Here, you see, he has a 
number of plan books of various 
kinds, but these are merely for the 
customer to look at in finding some- 
thing that he likes. Once-we know 
what his desired house is to look like 
we can make a plan to suit him. So 
we are in position to furnish the exact 
plan that he wants; not a makeshift 
that he says he guesses will do. Then 
we draw up specifications and ma- 
terial bills and make him a guaran- 
teed lump-sum price. We won't do 
contracting, you understand, but we 
do make this guaranteed price so 
that the contractor bids only on his 
own work.” 











so often that by the time we get thru we find 
they don’t have anything but a few odds and 
ends that nobody buys, anyway. One man I 
know about wrote to twenty-two concerns asking 
prices on 3-inch southern pine flooring, and only 
one would quote a price at all. That one concern 
said it could not make shipment under four 
months.’’ 
Transit Car Helps Some Dealers 

I talked to Mr. Searing some little time before 
this stuff will get into print, so this story is not 
intended to reflect current markets. But it does 
reflect the condition that every retailer has been 
up against at some time or other during the sum- 
mer. Most of the Greeley dealers have fairly 


good stocks, and some of them have been fortu- 
nate in filling out weak places with transit cars. 
Whatever a person may think of the transit car 
as a general proposition and however fiercely he 
may ‘‘cuss’’ at it when his back orders are not 
being shipped, the fact remains that not a few 
retailers have been lifted out of bad pinches by 
means of timely cars in transit. 

Mr. Searing is a veteran of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and saw service in the Philippines. 

Manager Hissong, of the Gilecrest Lumber Co., 
has a theory to account for the shortage of 
houses. 

‘‘There have been almost no houses built dur- 
ing the last two or three years,’’ he remarked, 
‘fand that throws the town behind what it needs. 
Then there is a pretty steady increase in the 
demand for houses even when the population 
isn’t increasing very fast. Suppose a boy from 
one family and a girl from another family get 
married. The town has no more population, but 
it has an extra family that needs an extra house. 
Each family from which the young people came 
needs its house, and the newlyweds need their 
house. During the last few years people have 
been doubling up. Young folks have been living 
with their parents. There were about as many 
marriages during the war as at any other time. 
Counting in the war weddings, the young people 
who were married just before the young chap 
went into service, there may have been more 
weddings than usual. All the people who were 
living in rooms during the war now want houses 
of their own, and this is what is making the house 
shortage. This is the thing that is making the 
big demand for homes in all parts of the country. 
We have probably from fifty to seventy-five 
houses under construction in Greeley, counting 
the trade of all the yards, and I suppose that will 
lack a good deal of supplying the demand. Lum- 
ber has been coming in pretty well, and we’re 
certainly sending it out as fast as we can.”’ 


A Mountain Playground 


All the people in this part of the country ask 
the visitor if he has been to Estes Park. It is 
the local pet, and no wonder. A bit of natural 
scenery of more than national importance in 
one’s back door yard, so to speak, is something 
not to be ignored. People come from all over the 
world to spend a few weeks at this high eleva- 
tion, to fish and climb mountains and to enjoy 
some of the finest and most rugged scenery to be 
seen in the United States. All Colorado people, 
at least those in this part of the State, take to the 
mountains at some time during the summer. 
Many of them have cottages or tent houses, some 
go up and camp, some go up and spend the week 
ends at the hotels. There is room and accommo- 
dation for all kinds of people, tho sometimes the 
tush strains the living facilities a bit. There are 
hotels for the wealthy and fashionable and there 
are camps where those who wish for the relaxa- 
tion of roughing it may wear tieir oldest clothes 
and loaf to their hearts’ content in the midst of 
the grandeur of the Rockies. Mr. Hissong had 
just returned from a trip to the park, where he 
and his wife had camped for a few days. There 
was quite a party of them, and I saw some inter- 
esting snap shots of a snake being pulled out 
of a tree where it was feasting on ants, of moun- 
tain streams and the like. They tell me the park 
gets pretty cold at night, and Long’s Peak is 
crowned with snow and ice the year around. But 
the towns at the foot of the mountains and out on 
the plains are not notably cold places in sum- 
mer. The nights are cool, and this is not favor- 
able to the ripening of corn. But during the day 
such towns as Greeley warm up noticeably. 

Most people near the mountains either have 
cottages to rent or have friends thus blest, and 
Colorado people are the friendliest and most help- 
ful lot of folk imaginable. Several times I’ve 
spoken of a desire to spend a short time up in 
the hills, tho my desire was rather a longing than 
an active plan; and every time the person with 
whom I was talking called some one up to see if 
he had rented all his cottages. George Schilling, 
of the 8S. & S. Lumber Co., got me in touch with 
a new cottage owned by one of his neighbors and 
gave me a letter of introduction to his son-in-law; 
but to my regret I was unable to manage much 
of a vacation at that particular time and so had 
to pass it up. But Mr. Schilling’s good will and 
desire to be of assistance were so genuine and 50 
friendly they left me with a rested feeling as tho 
I had been on a vacation. f 
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A Big Wave of Building 


‘More lumber is being sold in Greeley than at 
any other time I can remember,’’ Mr. Schilling 
said. ‘‘We are hauling it out with three trucks 
and are hiring hauling done besides that. It 
seems that everybody and his brother are build- 
ing a new house or remodeling an old one or are 
putting up some kind of a building, big or little. 
The farmers are in the market quite extensively. 
It is true that the water is a bit short this year. 
The Poudre River isn’t as full as usual, due to a 
lack of snow in the mountains; but we’ve had 
water enough to keep the crops going along in 
pretty good shape and we’ll no doubt have pretty 
good yields. Then the farmers have done extra 
well for a number of years. They’ve made money 
and are spending it for buildings. 

‘*A number of wealthy farmers are retiring 
and are buying the good houses in Greeley. This 
cuts down the margin of houses and is helping 
create the demand that is being felt so keenly 
this year. In one way I rather dislike to see this 
big wave of building. It isn’t a boom, in the real 
sense, for there is a definite demand for the 
houses. People want to live in them. But just 
as we find it a little hard to understand why there 
should be such a big demand, there may come a 
time when we’ll not be able to understand why 
there is so little demand. We lumbermen have 
little or nothing to do with that. As long as 
people want the houses and ask us to sell the 
lumber we’ll do it, of course, and will try to make 
a decent profit out of the deal. But a person who 
expects to live in a town and do business there 
for some time to come is anxious to have the place 
keep up a healthy growth year after year. I 
think likely Greeley will do that. At least I see 
no signs of anything else at present; but a person 
just wonders when a big rush of trade begins if 
it’ll last. Greeley people are proud of their town. 
I don’t believe you’ll find a better in the coun- 
try, tho there are places where individual men 
have larger fortunes and where more money is 
made. But we have a large number of people in 
comfortable circumstances, trying to make as 
much money as they can and getting a lot of sat- 
isfaction out of the life they live.’’ : 

Sometimes we talk about the satisfaction of 
living, in such a way as seemingly to indicate that 
we are trying to apologize for laziness and ineffi- 
ciency. That may be the case sometimes, but 
there is a comfortable life of honest endeavor 
and much hard work that yields an adequate in- 
come and still gives a man the time and oppor- 
tunity for neighborliness and codperation. The 
man who is trying to make his million out of hand 
looks with contempt upon such an existence. It 
is his privilege to decide which he wants—the 
million or the neighborliness. For generally the 
man who plunges for the million has neither time 
nor inclination for backyard neighborliness and 
the quieter satisfactions of seeing his neighbors 
prosper and his town grow. He’s a useful citi- 
zen, usually, for the world has a rough way of 
giving the financial rewards to the man who does 
something to earn them; but there is also some- 
thing to be said for the comfortable citizen who 
takes part of his reward in forms other than 
money. There is a good deal to be said for the 
town such a citizen and his neighbors make, too. 


Shed Device Worthy of Imitation 


The Realm is indebted to L. L. King, of the 
King Lumber Co., for a little shed device that 
is simply made and highly efficient. We didn’t 
get a picture of it, but maybe we can describe it 
with sufficient clearness so that persons needing 
such a fixin’ can go make one of their own. In 
one of his sheds Mr. King found that the second 
deck was so high above the gallery that a man 
could not reach to the top of the piles in the 
upper bins; and yet it was not high enough to be 
divided again by the addition of a third deck. 
The problem was to get some sort of a movable 
third deck that would be solid and safe and still 
not in the way. Mr. King decided to hang this 
movable deck to a barn door track, so he put up 
a track of this kind just under the roof. The 
walk in front of the second deck is not high 
above the ground, so it was made without a guard 
rail. In beginning the movable deck a timber 
was hung from the track by means of the ordi- 
nary barn door hanger, and this timber extended 
from the track to the outer edge of the walk in 
front of the second deck. This gave it an out- 
ward slope like a steep roof. From the bottom 
of this sloping stick another stick extended 
straight up and at a suitable height a third stick 
was spiked across these two horizontally, making 
the sill for the movable third deck. If you’ve 
followed me in this description you now see a 
right triangle with its short side at the tap and 
the hypotenuse sloping from the upper end of the 
shed post to the outer side of the second deck 
gallery. Imagine another triangle similar to this 
one and also hung from a door hanger at a dis- 
tance of 5 or 6 feet from the first. They are 


braced together solidly and have a ladder up the 
side of the upright stick. This stick also extends 
above the platform high enough to support a 
guard rail. The weight of the frame and of the 
man working on it bears against the side of the 
second deck and holds the device as solidly as tho 
it were spiked in place. But the man can climb 
down the ladder and shove the whole framework 
along from place to place with the greatest ease. 
There are two of these contrivances hung from 





How Badly Houses Are Needed 


‘There is a most uncommon short- 
age of houses in Greeley this year, 
and it is hard to understand why this 
is so. There did not use to be any 
difficulty about renting a house, but 
this year there are few if any vacant, 
and I think those are being held for 
sale instead of for rent. When peo- 
ple move they have a terrible time. 
The house over on that corner is 
going to be moved off to make room 
for a little feed mill. The people 
living there have bought a house a 
block further down, and those peo- 
ple have bought the house next door, 
and those people have bought a 
house in the west part of town. That 
family has nowhere to go, so they 
are holding up the entire procession 
until they can find a place in which 
to live. This is being repeated many 
times during the season.” 











the same track but having platforms of different 
height. It seldom happens that work will be 
going on in two places in the upper part of the 
shed, so the man who is working there can choose 
the movable platform of the proper height. 

The King yard used to be the yard of the Clay- 
ton Lumber Co., which I understand was one of 
the pioneer concerns of the city. When I called 
Mr. King was clothed in a canvas apron, and the 
spirit of hard labor clung about him like a gar- 
ment. He said he was having a good deal of 
trouble to get suitable help, so being equal to the 
occasion, he was lending a hand himself. His son, 
-who was a top sergeant in Uncle Sam’s army, has 
recently been given an honorable discharge and 
is back in the yard, so with the faithful and ex- 
perienced help they manage to keep and with an 
occasional lift on their part they keep things 
rolling. 

‘*When I first took over this yard,’’ Mr. King 
said, ‘‘I found a great accumulation of odds and 
ends that looked too good to throw away but that 
did not fit in with the regular stock. Working 
with that stuff convinced me over again that a 
wise dealer keeps a jealous eye on his misfits. I 
finally decided that the only way to get rid of 
that stuff was to hold an auction. I know it 
isn’t common in a lumber yard, but I couldn’t 
think of any better way, so I advertised the stuff, 
got the best auctioneer to handle the thing, stayed 
away myself, and let her go. The sale brought 
in $1,100. Since then I’ve not let such stuff ac- 
cumulate. Instead of having the upper floors of a 





A Thought for Retailers 


Some man who could see a long 
distance ahead had the forming of 
policies which his successors elabo- 
rate and carry out; and presently the 
institution becomes recognized as an 
exponent of true service. This fact 
marks the difference in numberless 
cases between lumber yards that 
merely sell lumber and that have no 
stability and lumber yards that sell 
service and that endure in the fresh- 
ness of prosperity for decade after 
decade. 











couple of warehouses filled with it I have all of it 
stacked up on a shelf. 

‘“You see I have my yard pretty well shedded 
and I expect very soon to cover the rest of it. 
The part that is open now is used mostly for large 
piles; so I’ll build a pole shed. I don’t want any 
more of the weight of the piles to rest on the roof 
supports than I can help. We’re rearranging the 
whole yard to make the handling as easy and as 
systematic as possible.’’ 


Emphasis Laid on Service 


The Neill Lumber Co., which happened to be 
the last I visited, is laying all possible stress on 
the matter of service. Perhaps the other yards 
are doing the same thing; but they didn’t happen 
to mention it to me. J. E. Neill, the president 
of the concern, has been operating a yard. in 
Greeley for about thirty years, which is a long 
time in these comparatively new western towns. 
In this length of time the Neill Lumber Co. has 
become established as one of the city’s insti- 
tutions. 


‘*We feel that the time has come when we owe 
the community a special service,’’ said Lloyd B. 
Neill as he showed me around the office. ‘‘We 
like to think that our yard is more than just a 
place where lumber is sold to people who come 
in and ask for it. I find it a little difficult to 
describe what we have in mind; but we think 
every institution ought to be developing all the 
time, offering better and bigger service. We like 
to think that our yard has long been giving maxi- 
mum value of lumber for the price we charge. 
We hope we are efficient buyers and handlers of 
lumber. So we are trying to develop service 
along several, other lines. Probably the most 
valuable branch of that service is in the line of 
building plans and specifications. We’ve recently 
remodeled our office and have added a fireplace 
in the lobby and a service room. We’ve had a 
man for a couple of years who has been develop- 
ing this service. He draws plans and makes 
specifications for any kind of building a cus- 
tomer may want. Here, you see, he has a num- 
ber of plan books of various kinds, but these are 
merely for the customer to look at in finding 
something that he likes. Once we know what his 
desired house is to look like we can make a plan 
to suit him. So we are in a position to furnish 
the exact plan that he wants; not a makeshift 
that he says he guesses will do. Then we draw up 
specifications and material bills and make him a 
guaranteed lump-sum price. We don’t do con- 
tracting, you understand, but we do make this 
guaranteed price so that the contractor bids only 
on his own work.’’ 

‘*Do you find this satisfactory?’’ I asked. ‘‘Do 
you find that a contractor who doesn’t have to 
worry over the cost of material will be econom- 
ieal in its use?’’ 


Contractor and Customers Satisfied 


‘‘We’ve found it very satisfactory,’’ he said. 
‘<The contractors like the idea of having to esti- 
mate only on the labor, and they are inclined to 
be square with us. The owners like it, too. If 
I have it correctly, people are less interested 
when they go into the market in knowing what 
individual items cost than they are in knowing 
what they’re going to get for the lump sum of 
their money. Naturally they don’t want to pay 
any more than they have to to get the desired 
result. But when a man begins dividing up the 
cost of his house into items he gets confused. If 
he says to himself that the carpenter is going to 
get $1,000 and the lumber dealer $1,500 and the 
plumber $500 and so on he soon gets to feeling 
that everything is scandalously high and that 
there must be a conspiracy against him to skin 
him to a finish. But if he knows what kind of 
house he is going to get and knows it will cost 
him $5,000 or $7,000 or whatever it is-he is in 
a position to judge whether he is getting value 
received. We’re trying to make it possible for 
him to get his house as cheaply as is consistent 
with quality and still to be able to know before 
he starts what the whole thing will cost. We find 
that people appreciate this. 

‘¢Then our customers are learning to feel that 
we are willing to give them any kind of informa- 
tion or to get it for them if we don’t have it. 
Some time ago one of our customers was going 
to build a barn and wanted to put steel stanchions 
in it. We handle no hardware except nails and 
wire; but our customer couldn’t get any figures 
from the hardware dealers, so we got them for 
him. Sometimes this matter of getting informa- 
tion goes to odd lengths. It isn’t unusual for a 
farmer to call us up and say, ‘I’ve got a hay 
stack that is so long and so wide and so high. 
How many tons are there in it?’ We make it a 
point whenever we possibly can to give them the 
information they want, whether it’s in our line 
or not.’’ 


This speaks a good deal for the service the 
yard renders. The Realm believes that the gen- 
eral line of service laid down by the Neills is the 
right one; that is, the making easy of the rather 
technical problem of erecting a building. This 
is a matter that apparently is going to be cared 
for by some agency, and if the lumber dealer 
doesn’t do it his hold upon his trade is going to 
be weakened by that much. There were many 
other interesting features about the Neill yard, 
but this one in our opinion is the most interest- 
ing and the most important. 
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SOME RETAIL PHILOSOPHY 


Havelock Green watered the window boxes 
in front of the office and then sat down in the 
main shed alley where the cool draft would do 
him the most good. 

‘‘It kinda gets me,’’ he remarked in a philo- 
sophical vein, ‘‘to know who reads all the maga- 
zines and papers that get printed. If you’ll look 
on my office table you’ll see I help along to the 
extent of my modest ability, but I just came by 
the news stand where I saw every blamed kind 
of a magazine you ever thought of. About half 
of ’em are printed for the purpose of telling 
you how to do something; such as how to make 
a tin Lizzie act like an automobile or how to 
run a factory or how to raise 60 bushels of wheat 
to the acre or how to be a second Thomas A. 
Edison. It’s sure funny the way these journals 
we used to call trade papers are getting popular- 
ized. I’ll expect soon to see the Corset Buyer’s 
Gazette on every parlor table and Horse, Mule 
& Ass in every club reading room. If you don’t 
hanker for knowledge about buying corsets or 
training mules you can choose a weekly review 
with a cover announcement of an article on 
‘The Russian Situation’ by M. Shoveloffski or 
a popular magazine with the cover all dicked out 
with the picture of a pretty girl, New maga- 
zines come along steady while the publishers 
chant, ‘We start them every hour;’ and still the 
popular demand, as we mercantile persons say, 
seems unabated. 

‘*Us Americans seem like queer folks to the 
foreigner, and sometimes we appear a little odd 
to ourselves. We want to be amused or else we 
want to be told how to do some particular thing. 
But when it comes to what highbrows call funda- 
mental principles we soon get tired. I like to 
read as well as the average man, which maybe 


ain’t saying much; for reading along steady is 
real labor. It’s a pretty stiff job even to slam 
thru the funny stuff for half a day, and when it 
comes to the real heavyweights, the improving 
literature, most men hold the sunday school 
theory about it—that it’s excellent for the young 
but that they themselves don’t need it. I’ve 
heard men sneezing at articles of information 
along their own lines of business. Maybe they 
thought they sounded wise and superior, but my 
guess is that they didn’t have mental spunk 
enough to see it thru. It takes a practiced 
reader to push his optics thru a bushel of stuff, 
good and bad, and to keep paying attention to 
it so that nothing worth while gets by him. 
‘*Tt’s not a hard job for me to browse thru a 
lumber journal, for I naturally like to know what 
the other boys are doing. But when it comes to 
the heavy stuff and the general business maga- 
zines, that’s different. I keep plugging away at 
them, for it’s my idea that a man who wants to 
be a regular business man has to have more 
knowledge than he can get by experience alone. 
I mean by this the basic knowledge that keeps 
a man going along level and to which he can 
hitch all his cute little advertising and selling 
schemes. I’ll tell the world that this kind of 
perusal is some job. A fellow has to plow 100 
acres sometimes to raise one idea, but there’s 
no other way that I know of for getting it raised. 
I don’t always feel just thrilled up when I’m 
faced with a story about how to keep 10,000,000 
mail order customers sold or how to reduce fac- 
tory labor turnover, but I trundle along with it 
and sometimes pick up a rough diamond. Some- 
times, too, I get sold on a gold brick. 
‘‘That makes me think of Doe George. Doc 
has long been sure he wasn’t getting enough ex- 


ercise just pulling teeth and treadling the little 
old drill. So one day when he bought an outdoor 
magazine the thing got him sold so hard on the 
strenuous life of the nimrod that Doe couldn’t 
rest until he’d bought a swell britch loading shot- 
gun and all the trimmings. The next Sunday he 
started before daylight to have a wonderful day, 
but the unlucky prune hunted his head off without 
seing any birds except old hens and a few chicka. 
dees. He blistered his feet and tore his britches 
and lost his watch. He was cussed by three farm- 
ers and chased by four dogs and a bull. In this 
exhausted condition he saw his one and only 
rabbit, and with hands and knees shaking he 
fired on the critter. Of course he missed, but 
his new pet cannon kicked him such a wallop 
it turned him around facing a cow, and it was 
only luck that he didn’t give her the second 
barrel. He got home sore as a boil and pretty 
near scared his wife into fits by taking a wild 
shot at the cuckoo on the clock as it croaked out 
the hour. Then he threw his hunting gear up 
the attic stairs and went to bed; and only reckless 
persons have had the nerve to mention outdoor 
sports to him since. 

‘¢T reckon some of us think that when we read 
a business article we’re doing the author a favor, 
and we’re sore if it turns out to be something 
else than a predigested report of an efficiency 
engineer on our own business. Efficiency en- 
gineers’ reports come high. But if a man has 
the gumption to stick to a reasonable amount of 
reading and imagination enough to see his own 
business in a story about some other business 
he’ll be able to report progress.’ 





StrucTuRAL steel bookings during April totaled 
44,000 tons, compared with 31,000 tons in March. 











The mental attitudes of the man on foot cross- 


ing State Street at the corner of Madison, and of | 


the driver or occupant of an automobile doing 
the same thing at the same point, are precisely 
opposite. A change of position would make a 
change of opinion. 

One of the first principles we were taught in 
physics, which at one time was called natural 
philosophy, is that action and reaction are equal, 
but in a contrary direction. An eminent Eng- 
lish publicist gives us the following: 

God has lent us the earth for our lives; it is a great 
entail. It belongs as much to those who are to come 
after us, and whose names are already written in the 
book of creation, as to us; and we have no right, by 
anything we do, or neglect, to involve them in unneces- 
sary penalties or to deprive them of benefits which it 
was in our power to bequeath. 

That paragraph constitutes a tripod, or a three 
point suspension, on which we may base this dis- 
cussion. The subject in hand is profiteering by 
the manufacturers of lumber. To discuss it fairly 
we must bear in mind all the principles involved 
in the premises. 

Various daily papers thruout the United States 
are printing startling headlines on the high cost 
of living. The remedies proposed for the reduc- 
tion are in some cases suggestive of good but 
most of them are plainly idle. Legislation may 
turn on the light but it is not likely to produce 
any beneficial results. Legislation has not af- 
fected the law of supply and demand since it 
was first tried by Hypatia when she had the corn 
laws of Rome put on the statute books. 


Manufacturers Handled Forests Recklessly 


It is a favorite remark of parlor sociologists 
that no reforms ever come from the top but that 
they always begin at the bottom. This is akin 
to many epigrams which are captivating, pointed 
phrases, too often at the expense of truth. If 
the business men of America have not the intel- 
ligence to start reforms which they know are 
necessary, they are entitled to no sympathy for 
what they suffer by reason of their dereliction. 
However, we are not discussing reforms in gen- 
eral. What we wish to present is the attitude 
of the lumber manufacturer today and the pro- 
fiteering that we believe him guilty of. We know 
of no industry so important to the life and 
welfare of the world that has been more reck- 
lessly handled. Not only have the forests been 
ruthlessly denuded, without regard for the future, 


| but waste, and in some instances, danger to pub- 
, lie welfare, have been left in their wake. 


This 
method of operation obviously made the life of 
the employees of a lumber operation migratory. 
Such proceedings were not conducive to home 


A Distributer’s View of the Lumber Situation 


[By E. L. Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.] 


| life and practically disfranchised the operators. 


In addition to this, until the year 1915, and dur- 
ing the world war, wages were abominably low. 
In such surroundings and conditions was born 
the present nightmare of the mill operators, 
namely, the I. W. W. 


Government Regulation Brought Prosperity 


Retailers of lumber thruout the United States 
knew that until the year 1917 lumber manufac- 
turers were operating at a technical loss. The 
reasons for this were too numerous and too obvi- 
ous to require mention. However, the largest 
single factor causing this result was overproduc- 
tion. When the labor trouble started in the west 
Coast mills, after America entered the war, it 
forced the Government to give it consideration. 

The Government chose a representative from 
the administration, had various meetings in 
Seattle, familiarized itself with the situation, and 
flatly put to the mill operators the question, if over- 
production was the largest single factor in giv- 
ing the unsatisfactory results in lumber manu- 
facturing, would it not be a good plan to reduce 
the hours for a day’s work from ten to eight, 
stating that less lumber would be manufactured, 
and in view of the then demand, a higher price 
could be logically asked. The appeal was not 
without merit and the eight-hour law was put 
into effect. Added to this were the exceedingly 
fair prices that the Government fixed on all 
kinds of lumber at the points of origin. The 
eighteen months that followed was a very pros- 
perous time for the manufacturer. Since the 
Government prices were withdrawn his prosper- 
ity has been much more pronounced. The Gov- 
ernment by its necessities had shown the manu- 
faeturer the way and the improvements that have 
since been made are indeed startling to the on- 
looker. 

You will say there is no eight-hour a day labor 
in the southern mills, but we, in turn, ask how 
long you think that condition will exist? The 
southern pine operators received the benefits of 
the Government’s intervention on the west Coast 
and they have never been at all shy in capitaliz- 
ing them to the ultimate. 


Prices of 1912 Satisfied the Operators 


The retailer. has always desired to see the 
manufacturer of lumber get a reasonable return 
for his efforts. The business is a peculiar one, 
requiring more than the profits of an ordinary 
business. We know that the manufacturer is 
obliged to make large investments for his raw 
material for many years ahead; that tornadoes 








and fires are a constant menace. These dangers 
can, in a measure, be covered by insurance, but 
in most instances this was not done until the 
losses were sustained. In the light of all this 
we yet fail to see the reason why manufactur- 
ers of lumber are selling their product at the 
present prices. A very prominent manufacturer 
gave out the following information in the latter 
part of the year 1912: 

Our stumpage stands on our books at $5.00 a thou- 
sand. ‘The cost of manufacturing and loading on cars 
is $8.50 a thousand, or less, aggregating $13.50. Our 
mill price is $18.50 a thousand. This condition con- 
stitutes a first class business operation and we are 
perfectly satisfied. We only hope it will continue. 


Today’s Margin of $15 Is Profiteering 


Contrast, or compare, that price with the price 
current today f. 0. b. the mill. This same opera- 
tor is manufacturing lumber from the same tract 
that was growing in 1912. We will be very lib- 
eral and value the same stumpage today at $10 
a thousand. His ordinary labor was costing him 
$1.50 to $1.75 a day. You can double this. You 
can double the cost of his supplies and the other 
expenses incident to lumber manufacturing. 
That will bring his manufacturing cost to $17 
a thousand, which, added to his stumpage value, 
will make a net cost of $27 a thousand. We 
believe we are safe in stating that the f. o. b. 
mill price today in this same operation is $40 
to $42 a thousand. The price of No. 1 boards, 
at the mill, usually marks the price of the entire 
product. This was the case when B&better finish 
was from $5 to $10 a thousand higher than No. 1 
boards. Today the spread is much greater and 
we think a $42 average at a good long- or short- 
leaf southern pine operation is in line with the 
facts. If our arithmetic is correct this leaves 
about a $15 margin on each thousand feet of 
lumber shipped. If that is not profiteering we 
ask for a definition of the word. 

In conversation, a day or two ago, with a sales- 
man from a southern pine operation he related 
the story of a sale he had just made of a car- 
load of No. 1 flooring at $69 a thousand f. o. b. 
ears Chicago. He followed his recital by asking 
what we thought about it. We could only reply 
that it was not a business transaction but a meet- 
ing between a profiteer and a fool. That ended 
the conversation. 

Every mail brings to the dealers thruout the 
country quotations that would be absurd if the 
stock was not really sold at the prices quoted. 
Number 2 clear 4-inch vertical grain fir flooring 
at $80, B&better southern pine finish at $85, and 
2x4—16’ at $48 and even $50, represents, in our 
opinion, profiteering beyond anything we know 
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about in food, clothing or any staple manufac- 
tured article. 

Some time ago there was introduced to the 
lumber manufacturer a cost survey, which we be- 
lieve is necessary and practical if properly 
handled. However, it soon become an account- 
ing casuistry arranged by bookkeeping experts 


“which may befog the question, but does not con- 


eeal the facts from those who have some knowl- 
edge of lumber manufacturing costs. 


Labor’s Demands no Excuse for Prices 


Government and business have arrived at the 
stage where lawyers control the situation. Most 
political and business questions are not submitted 
with the idea of finding out what is right but 
what is legal. The average business man knows 
generally what is right without consulting an 
attorney. To know just what he can do to keep 
out of jail requires the services of a lawyer. No 
doubt, attorneys at law are necessary, but to 
conduct business along right lines one does not 
often need their services. Any disputes arising 
between capital and labor finally are finished in 
some attorney’s office; and isn’t it pathetic that 
such a condition exists? Capital and labor should 
be of the same oneness as man and wife, but for 
the last twenty years the attitude of the two has 
been that of the cave man and the ‘‘vamp.’’ 
Mankind should be able to employ mankind with- 


out either trying to ravish the other. Contro- 
versies between capital and labor could be easily 
settled if the supposedly most intelligent party 
would approach the other in a spirit of concilia- 
tion. Much of the heat that is engendered in 
such controversies could be converted into light 
and equitable settlements arrived at. 

To us in America a strong industrial oppres- 
sion has been evident for a good many years, 
altho we have never been under any political 
oppression. This gave birth to the labor unions 
which, when properly managed, have been of 
benefit to the commonwealth as a whole. Pres- 
sure and force are the necessary factors in war 
matters, but have little place in the conduct of 
everyday affairs. Wandering from the subject, 
are we? We don’t think so. Consult your triple 
alliance text before you criticize. In this article 
we have endeavored to give you the benefit of 
every extenuating circumstance; have furnished 
you with the best alibis that are possible under 
present conditions, yet you are under the ban for 
the following: 

Ruthlessly destroying the forests without mak- 
ing any provision for future needs of lumber, 
thereby lessening the source of supply and, of 
course, increasing the price of your product; tak- 
ing the wrong attitude towards labor; over- 
capitalizing your troubles; employing improper 
sales methods such as ‘‘subject to prior sale’’ 


bunk; listing stocks and asking for bids; quoting 
exorbitant prices on stock you can not ship. In 
short, converting your sales offices into auction 
rooms. 


Program May Be Stopped by Drastic Methods 


Such selling methods place the retailers and 
the distributers of lumber in a difficult position. 
They are your fiscal agents and should be treated 
as partners in your business. You have a moral 
as well as a financial duty in the operation of 
your business in the handling of a product as 
fundamental as lumber. These processes make 
the distributers of lumber appear as profiteers 
in the eyes of the public. You credit to your- 
selves an excess profit, which is passed to the 
ultimate consumer. This does him much harm, 
and you but little good. 

If what we have said is an indictment of the 
lumber manufacturers of the United States, we 
are sorry, but it is a presentation of the subject 
from a distributers’ point of view. We believe 
that the conservative and well meaning manufac- 
turer will agree with the major part of this 
article. We do not believe he has been in accord 
with the methods employed, but there has not 
been enough of him to stem the tide. If the 
profiteering program is continued we think dras- 
tie methods will be employed to stop it. The 
remedy lies within yourselves. 





URGES “LEARN ABOUT WOOD” CAMPAIGN 


SPRINGFIELD, ILu., Aug. 25.—Late in June the 
Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. decided to erect a 
permanent exhibition building at the State fair 
grounds and immediately had plans prepared and 
specifications drawn. On July 1 an order for the 
necessary material, including the logs to be used in 
the building, was mailed to the Vredenburgh Saw 
Mill Co., Vredenburgh, Ala. Every effort was made 
to have prompt shipment made, with the result that 
the building shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations was erected, completed, decorated and 
ready for exhibition on Aug. 14, just six weeks 
from the time the original order was sent out from 
the office here. 

This building, which is unusually attractive, drew 
a great deal of attention thruout the State fair 
which closed last Saturday. The State board of 


Build Now program and doubtless many retailers feel 
the same way about it. 

To tell a man to do things “now” in January, and 
then keep on telling him the same thing for six 
months, is liable to wear out as advertising propa- 
ganda. I have recently switched my program to 
“Learn About Wood.” The subject follows nicely on 
the trail of Build Now. It means business to lumber- 
men if they will follow it up. 


Finds That the Campaign Brings Good Results 


For the benefit of other lumbermen who may become 
interested in such a program I can say positively that 
a lot more public interest is given to the attraction 
than one would be apt to realize in advance. With no 
exaggeration our building has been packed to over- 
flowing five or six hours a day. 

I have had some men standing around the outside 
overhearing conversations of those that have passed 
thru the exhibit, just so that I could “get a line” on 


up their Build Now campaign with the right kind of 
advertising, keep the public mind attracted to the 
necessity for building and the way it should be 
done, charging a reasonable profit over whatever 
their materials cost them. 

A good many retailers are rather discouraged. There 
is plenty of business. The excessive demand for build- 
ing will not be met for a long time to come. Do not 
let them become discouraged and run out of stock. 
With plenty of demand there is only one sure way for 
a retailer to have a satisfactory, paying business, and 
that is to keep a complete stock on hand, at whatever 
he must pay for it. 

I positively know that regardless of the wholesale 
price lumber is bringing that a good many manufac- 
turers are today able to make very little money. Re- 
tailers that do not know that fact are inclined to 
believe that perhaps they are being held up and are 
paying fancy profits, and that the bottom may drop 
out of prices any time. Those who encourage that 
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PERMANENT DISPLAY 
BURGH LUMBER CO. 


EXTERIOR OF THE 


agriculture liked the plan and idea of the com- 
pany and gave it excellent space for its permanent 
building. This building is about twenty-eight feet 
square and has a very attractive dome. It is fin- 
ished in brown and white and made as attractive as 
the company knows how to make a building. 

Before the fair started the Peter Vredenburgh 
Lumber Co. advertised its exhibit and invited peo- 
ple generally to attend, and a goodly part of the 
visitors each day inspected the exhibit of the com- 
pany. 

In an interview, Thomas D. Vredenburgh, IT, had 
the following to say to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
regarding this exhibit, the results derived there- 
from and its practicability for other retailers: 


Lumbermen Need New Advertising Slogan 


As you know, we have for the last six months put 
on a very active and satisfactory educational Build 
Now advertising program. 
lumber dealers have done quite a lot with the Build 
Now or Own Your Home campaign. 

Allow me to suggest that in my opinion there are 
not the inducements to offer now that there were 
four to six months ago. What was predicted has 
come true. Prices have risen. Lumber has become 
scarce. I do not feel like continuing further our 
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what kind of an impression it had made—whether or 
not this kind of advertising pays. From results, and 
what I have heard and seen, I am absolutely sure 
that it does. 

The more money that is put into advertising wisely, 
and the more elaborately it is done, the better and 
more paying the results will be. 

One illustration displays two little southern woods- 
men sawing logs. They are operated by a motor 
(under the table, out of sight) and saw continually. 
They stand in the middle of the exhibit so that they 
can be seen plainly thru both entrances, and they sure 
get the crowd—men, women and children. After peo- 
ple are once inside you will find most of them inter- 
ested comparing the different kinds of wood. 

With our advantages we have preferred to do our 
advertising individually. In many towns lumbermen 
could collectively put on a display. I believe it would 
pay well for all lumbermen in each town to collectively 
erect a little building in a permanent place, or rent a 
store building, and start an advertising program on 
“Build with wood,’ or “Learn about wood.” The 
Build Now campaign has aroused a lot of interest 
nationwide, and this “Learn about wood” is a dandy 
followup. 

I appreciate the trouble the retailers are having 
over delayed shipments, paying higher prices ete. It 
would be easy to overbalance all those things and have 
a very satisfactory, paying business if they will follow 





TWO LITTLE SOUTHERN WOODSMEN WHO SAWED LOGS ALL THE 
TIME 


belief are perhaps letting their wishes run away 
with their better judgment. A careful study on their 
part of the manufacturers’ problems and costs will 
change their minds. 


Unbusinesslike to Hope and Wait for Price Drop 


You remember the vital change that took place in 
the minds of the Illinois legislative investigating com- 
mittee after it had made a careful study and thoro 
investigation. That committee was of the opinion 
that lumber was too high and that lumbermen were 
profiteering. After investigation their views were en- 
tirely different and they advised the public and the 
State of Illinois to buy promptly at prevailing prices, 
predicting advances all thru rather than declines, and 
they were right. 

Regardless of the advances that have taken place 
similar conditions continue to exist, tremendous for- 
eign demands are beginning to exert themselves and 
careful students believe that for a long time to come 
the demand for lumber will far exceed the supply. 

Everything considered, wholesale prices today are 
not too high. 

We of course would not predict now what we did 
last January. All of our former predictions have 
proven themselves correct and I can say today that 
the retail lumberman who is looking for the bottom 
to drop out of the wholesale market is making a sad 
error, and an expensive one for himself. 
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How to Make Ki 


So much interest was aroused by the report in 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 26 of the Detroit 
kite flying contest that numerous readers have 
asked for additional details regarding construc- 
tion of the several models illustrated. 

In the first place it must be understood that 
kite flying is like any other similar sport. One 
can not become proficient in anything without 
considerable patience and practice. Anyone 
should be able to build and fly the commoner 
types of kite without much difficulty. 

In order successfully to ‘‘take the air’’ the 
kite must be well balanced in weight and propor- 
tions, the paper should be light, tough and 
properly attached and the wind not too strong. 
Usually the evening is about the best time for 
trying out the flyer when the wind has fallen. 
Kites may be made to go up easily even when it 
appears to be perfectly calm as there is usually 
enough current when the kite gets above the 
houses and surrounding trees. 

It is not advisable for anyone who is not an 
adept at the sport to begin with the more in- 
tricate models. He should begin with the com- 
mon types and after he is sure of himself with 
those, then it is time to try the more difficult. 

The best material for making the kite is a well 
selected white pine lath. If this is not avail- 
able, get the next best which is free from knots 
or grain that would cause it to split easily. 

With a plane, smooth the lath on both sides. 
Then with a sharp knife, split it lengthwise into 
three strips of equal width. Plane the edges and 
you have the lumber required for making any 
type of kite. 

The next step is to make the strips the proper 
length. It is essential to keep the proportions 
right. Kites may be made in several sizes, but 
the proportions are always the same or nearly 
so, as they are built larger or smaller. 

A good size to experiment with is the design 
shown in Figure 1. The ‘‘spine’’ or upright of 
this model is 35 inches long. The cross piece or 
‘‘rib’’ is 36 inches long. First see if your pieces 
are well proportioned by balancing them on the 
edge of your knife blade at the exact centers. 
Shave down the heavy end until they balance. 

Then cross the center of the rib at 614 inches 
from the top of the spine at right angles and 
wrap securely in a crisscross manner as shown in 
Figure 6. Mortising these pieces together slightly 
before wrapping makes a little better job tho 
it is not necessary and cutting too deeply will 
weaken the wood. Next notch the ends of both 
ribs and spine to take the cord. Do this with a 
saw preferably as a knife may split the wood. 
With a strong cord draw the rib to a bow of 
about 5 inches in the center by attaching cord 
from one end to the other of the rib as shown in 
Figure 2. Next draw another cord around the ribs 
and spine as shown in Figure 1. 

The kite is ready fer the paper. Use strong 
tissue paper or light weight tough, flexible paper. 
Paste the paper only to the cord around the kite, 
allowing enough looseness so that when you hold 
the bowed up side toward the wind, pockets will 
form, two large ones below the ribs and two small 
ones above. Remember that the bowed up side 
is the front of the kite and the bow cord is at 
the back. The ‘‘bridle’’ or cross string to which 
the sailing cord is attached consists of two pieces 
corresponding to the rib and spine each about ten 
inches longer than the respective pieces of wood. 
Drill small holes in the ends of the sticks and 
slip these cords thru or tie securely close to 
the ends. Attach the flying cord where the 
strings cross in the center and the kite is ready to 
fly. The bridle strings should be long enough to 
allow a distance of from 8 to 12 inches where they 
eross away from the face of the kite. 

This type of kite is very easy to decorate by 
using a transparent sky blue tissue paper as a 
background. A red cross, eagle, American flag, 
diamond, star, crescent or almost any kind of de- 
sign will give the appearance in the air of the 
figure the flyer wishes to represent. 

This kite built without the bow, in the same 
proportions, requires a tail to keep it in the air. 
The length of the tail is hard to approximate, 
depending on material used and the kind of bobs 
or fancy pieces tied into it. The best way to do 
is to build the malay or bowed design first. 
Then after you have successfully experimented 
with it, cut the bow string, put on new paper and 
begin with a tail of ealico or cord with paper 
bobs about eight feet long and shorten or leng- 
then it as required. If the tail is too short the 
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kite will dart around with the currents and if 
too long it will not go up. 

The kite made of three sticks as shown in Figure 
14 is tailless when the cross piece or rib is bowed 
or has a tail when it is not. In this type the length 
of the rib or cross piece is about 30 inches when the 
length of the spine is 36 inches. They are secured 
by wrapping as in the other type 12 inches below 
the top end of the spine pieces. The bridle is at- 
tached to the six ends and the paper is pasted only 
around the cord and left loose elsewhere as before. 
The ‘‘farmer boy,’’ Figures 12 and 11, is a modi- 
fication of this type, but is more difficult as the 
balancing feature is changed and the air pockets 
are smaller on account of the surface of the paper 
being reduced. Note how the cross sticks in Figure 
12 project and the small cross pieces at the arms 
and legs make the form for the sleeves and trous- 
ers after the cord is attached. The circle for the 
head and the loops for the feet and hands are of 
wire. The remainder is accomplished by painting 
lines on the white paper. This kite makes a very 
humorous picture in the air but it takes science and 
perseverence to get it balanced properly. This kite 
has a tail. 

Figure 9 on which Figure 8 is made is a simple 
modification of Figure 1 and is not so hard to 
make. There are two ribs instead of one. The 
proportions of this particular kite are as follows: 
Spine 42 inches; upper rib 30 inches; lower rib 
18 inches; upper rib 12 inches from top; lower rib 
12 inches from bottom; diagonal pieces 18 inches 
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long attached to spine 20 inches from top. The 
ribs are both bowed. The rest is a matter or ar- 
tistic make up. 

Every kite lover should make a box kite as it is 
not only easy to make and fly but it has some of 
the principles of the airplane in its method of tak- 
ing the wind. 

Here is an easy type to make and differs from 
the one illustrated as the sides are square: First 
make four pieces from lath 36 inches long. See 
that they are all uniform in size and weight and 
balance evenly. Next make four pieces of the same 
thickness 17 inches long. Make two crosses at 
right angles of the 17-inch pieces by wrapping as 
in Figure 6. With light brads nail the four 36-inch 
pieces to the cross pieces. Each cross piece should 
be set in 3 inches from each end of the 36-inch 
pieces, making them 30 inches apart. You now 
have the skeleton 12 inches square and 3 feet long. 
Cut notches say a half-inch and twelve inches from 
each end. Run four cords around the frame, one 
at each of these notched places. Cut two strips of 
paper a little over four feet long and about 14 
inches wide. Run one around each end of the 
frame, pasting around the two cords. This will 
make when finished two spaces at the end a foot 
in width covered with paper and the one in the 
middle open. Drill a hole thru one of the pieces 
6 inches from one end and attach the flying cord. 
No bridle is necessary. Any kind of paper will 
suffice for this kite as the principle in keeping it 
aloft does not require air pockets. 
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TELLS OF RETAIL PROGRESS IN THE EAST 


H. R. Isherwood, retail service representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who recently returned after an extended trip thru 
the East, relates some very interesting experiences 
during the trip. Mr. Isherwood found that home 
building is not being strongly pressed by retailers 
generally at this time and that the building boom, 
taking the East as a whole, has decidedly dimin- 
ished. The cities that started the ‘‘Own Your Own 
Home’’ campaign early this year report good re- 
sults with a number of houses built, but the cities 
that were late in getting a building program 
started are not making much headway. 

In the New England States, practically all of the 
banks and financial houses have been circularized 
by the ready-cut house manufacturers and many 
of these institutions have decided to urge the erec- 
tion of such houses. Mr. Isherwood saw. some 
that have recently been built in the East. In the 
New England States where home building is large- 
ly financed by codperative banks, these banks in 
some instances are loaning up to 75 percent of the 
present appraisal of property. 

In Connecticut 75 pereent of the roofs are cov- 
ered with wooden shingles and 75 percent of the 
wood shingles are laid six inches to the weather, 


eighteen inch shingles being used. Approximately 
25 percent of the shingles are stained or creosoted. 

In Akron, Ohio, the Akron Home Owners’ In- 
vestment Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $5,000,000. Three of the rubber companies at 
Akron have put up $500,000 apiece and the rest of 
the capital is being supplied largely by allied in- 
terests. This company is organized to promote 
home building and its loans are based more upon 
the moral risk than anything else. The company 
will loan up to 90 percent of the appraised value of 
the entire property. For a home builder the com- 
pany will appraise a lot, furnish plans and specifi- 
cations, superintend the construction, check the 
estimate and turn the money over to the builder 
who pays the bill. For this service the Akron Home 
Owners’ Investment Co. will charge 5 percent. The 
money advanced is to be paid back in monthly in- 
stalments and the loan is covered by a first mortgage 
drawing 6 percent and a second mortgage drawing 
7 percent. At the time of Mr. Isherwood’s visit 
234 applications had been received by the company 
and eighty homes were in course of construction. 

Elmria, N. Y., has had a very successful home 
building campaign. A survey by the Chamber of 
Commerce showed the need of houses in Elmira and 


on July 18, when Mr. Isherwood visited the city, 
300 homes had been built or were in course of con- 
struction. Excellent work was done by local lum- 
bermen in coéperation with the Chamber of Com- 
merece to make it possible for prospective home - 
builders to obtain a reasonable amount of money to 
finance home building. There are now three build- 
ing and loan associations in Elmira which loan 60 
percent on the present value of the property. 
While in the East, Mr. Isherwood visited the head- 
quarters of the paint and varnish industry from 
which the ‘‘Save the surface and you save all’’ 
campaign is conducted. While there, he learned 
that in 1917 there were $52,000,000,000 worth of 
buildings in the United States. A reasonable rate 
of depreciation is 2 percent a year. Annual sales 
of varnish and paint, however, range from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the 2 percent depreciation and 
if a building is properly taken care of and the sur- 
faces exposed to wear are kept painted or var- 
nished, this depreciation can be greatly reduced. 
Mr. Isherwood found that while of course retail 
lumbermen are doing more business this year than 
in the last half of 1918, nevertheless it is costing 
much more a thousand feet of lumber to handle the 
business. This is largely caused by increased wages. 





How the Spruce Production Investigation Is Progressing 


DEVELOPMENTS IN WASHINGTON 


WasHIneTON, D. C., Aug. 25—When the House 
sub-committee on aviation was enroute to the Pa- 
cific coast, Charles R. Sligh—who for a time served 
here in connection with the Aircraft Production 
Board and later, when commissioned a major in the 
Signal Corps, handled the purchase of aircraft 
spruce and other lumber from this end—informed 
the committee that about everybody connected with 
the aircraft program was incompetent or worse. 
Starting with Secretary of War Baker, according 
to a summary made public here, Maj. Sligh went 
on down the list and paid his respects to all con- 
cerned. This summary, which was issued by the 
press agent of the Republican national committee, 
says, for example: 

Maj. Sligh testified that Howard Coffin had been 
laboring in vain to get results from _a subsidiary com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, of which 
R. H. Downman was chairman. “They were a volun- 
tary committee working on a $1 a year basis,” he said, 
“and most of them—and I say it advisedly—were 
profiteers ; and Mr. Coffin had been trying to get results 
from them and had absolutely failed.” 

Maj. Sligh testified that his work had been highly 
commended by his superiors, but in September he had 
trouble with E. T. Allen, who he (Sligh) had ap- 
pointed and sent to Portland. Allen had been secre- 
tary of the American Forestry Association (this is 
erroneous), his salary of $5,000 a year “having been 
paid by the Weyerhaeuser interests.” Maj. Sligh 
forced Allen’s resignation because, he testified, “He 
was drunk most of the time and incompetent all the 
time.” 

“The result was,”’ Maj. Sligh continued, “that George 
S. Long made his appearance in Washington Oct. 3 
(1917). He came to get my scalp,” he said, “and 
eventually he got it.” 

On November 8 the spruce division of the War 
Department organized with Col. Disque at its head 
and Maj. Leadbetter as liaison officer in Washing- 
ton, in which capacity he displaced Maj. Sligh. 

Sligh accused Leadbetter of boosting the price 
of aircraft fir lumber from $55 to $65 a thousand 
feet, altho contracts made by him at the lower 
price were not more than one-fourth filled. ‘‘ They 
voided the contract by getting my scalp,’’ he said. 

In conclusion the statement says: 

Maj. Sligh said that Col. Disque immediately revised 
the prices to be paid for spruce from $105 for seconds 
and $150 for firsts, agreed to by Sligh, to $80 for some 
and $140 or $150 for another grade and $200 for 
another grade, while he told of some spruce billed to 
a Grand Rapids concern at $540 a thousand. As this 
was on a cost-plus contract, of course, the Grand 
Rapids concern did not object. 

Regarding the assignment of troops to duty as lum- 
bermen and payment to them of wages ranging from 
$3.50 to $8 a day, plus cost of their war risk insurance 
—and that for an eight-hour day while the troops 
sent to France: paid their own insurance premiums, 
worked unlimited hours, were in constant danger and 
were paid only $1 a day, Maj. Sligh said: “In my 
opinion it was entirely unwarranted and the only justi- 
fication that Col. Disque could have for it was his 
agreement, or ‘satisfactory arrangements’ with Samuel 
Gompers.” 

It is hoped the sub-committee will make a gen- 
uine effort to establish the facts and not confine 
its hearings chiefly to men who have an ax to 
grind for one reason or another. There are some 
men on the west Coast who have whetted sharp 
edges on their axes and are ready to slash right 


and left with them, but what the country is inter- 


ested in knowing is the facts. 

When Maj. Sligh accuses E. T. Allen of being 
‘‘drunk most of the time and incompetent all the 
time,’’ thousands of lumbermen and others who 
know him personally are apt to discredit the find- 
ings of the committee which rushes into print with 





such a charge almost before the ink on the paper 
gets dry. 

E. T. Allen, who is here in connection with in- 
ternal revenue tax matters for the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, today declined to 
comment on the charge of Maj. Sligh that he was 
‘‘drunk most of the time and incompetent all the 
time.’’ 

Mr. Allen said it was hardly necessary for him 
to make a denial, since every lumberman friend of 
his, as well as officials with whom he came in con- 
tact in his work with the lumber committee here, 
will know there is not the slightest foundation for 
the accusation. 


THE SEATTLE HEARINGS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 23—The investigation of 
the House sub-committee on aviation, composed of 
Chairman James A. Frear, W. \.. Magee and Clar- 
ence F, Lea, was commenced with the examination 
of Lieut. Col. C. P. Stearns, present head of the 
Spruce Production Corporation. The investigation 
has been a lively one from time to time, not the 
least lively passages being those exchanged between 
members of the committee. Prior to the hearings 
Chairman Frear issued a statement in which he said 
that the time of the committee on the Coast was 
necessarily limited and urged that ‘‘if anyone has 
specifia information of improper expenditures of 
public funds his testimony will be valuable, depend- 
ing on its comparative importance.’’ Commenting 
on this statement, Mr. Lea said that he saw no rea- 
son why the time should be unduly limited and in- 
sisted that all material witnesses ought to be heard. 

Lieut. Col. C. P. Stearns was subjected to very 
severe questioning by both Chairman Frear and 
Mr. Magee which resulted in an indignant protest 
by Mr. Lea, who accused Chairman Frear of ‘‘ brow- 
beating the witness outrageously.’’ Mr. Lea also 
asserted that he proposed to go on the floor of 
Congress and denounce these methods with ‘‘all the 
vehemence’’ at his command. 

This drew the following from Chairman Frear: 

It is my purpose to get at the truth, and 
not to cover up anything. I am _ going to get 
the facts, or we are going out of business. The 
very first witness called before us was a man who had 
slandered the committee. We have one Democrat on 
this committee, and we have broken all precedent in 
allowing him to cross-examine witnesses. 

Lieut. Col. Stearns, on being questioned about 
the award of contracts to the Siems, Carey-H. S. 
Kerbaugh Corporation for constructing the railroad 
from Joyce to Lake Pleasant, said that the road 
cost less than $4,000,000 and that the expense was 
entirely justified by physical conditions and the 
necessity for quick action. Advances amounting 
to $1,250,000 were given to the company on its 
spruce and railroad contracts and the profits 
of the company were approximately $250,000 after 
payment of income tax. He said that the profits, 
in view of the size of the contracts, were not ex- 
cessive, In explaining the agreement with our 
Allies regarding their share of the spruce cost the 
witness said that the following apportionments of 
cost were made: 

United States 34 percent, Great Britain 31 per- 
cent, France 24 percent, Italy 10 percent. He placed 
the cost of spruce production at about $50,000,000 
while salvage of the Government’s property would 
result in between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000— 
which sum would be distributed among the Allies 


in the proportion of their share in the expenditures. 
The final cost to the United States, for the cutting 
and milling of spruce airplane stock, would be ap- 
proximately $12,000,000, said Col. Stearns. This 
total would include the cost of building the logging 
roads in question. 

Cost plus contracts were given to the Siems, 
Carey-H. S. Kerbaugh Corporation, Grant Smith- 
Porter Bros., the Warren Spruce Co., and the Air- 
plane Spruce Co.; and the cost plus operators sup- 
plied only 7.4 percent of the spruce logs cut into 
airplane lumber. 

Last winter England requested an immediate 
settlement of its share of the spruce production 
cost, a settlement that was made by England by 
paying $14,000,000, this figure being reached on 
the basis that the spruce production equipment 
would salvage only a fraction of its original cost. 

_ This statement brought out a long series of ques- 

tions, and when Lieut. Col. Stearns attempted to 
say that in his judgment Great Britain should be 
repaid her share of any amount realized on the sal- 
vage over the estimated percentage, Chairman Frear 
ordered that Lieut. Col. Stearns’ words be stricken 
from the record. Both Mr. Frear and Mr. Magee 
denounced any effort that might have been made 
to cause England to pay more than her fair share. 
Lieut. Col. Stearns, supplementing his previous es- 
timate that the United States would not be out 
more than $12,000,000 for spruce production, said 
his figures had been roughly given and allowance 
ought to be made for a possible error of $2,000,- 
000. The Siems-Carey railroad had cost $8,742,- 
200.20, and its estimated salvage value was $750,- 
000; but Lieut. Col. Stearns explained that it had 
been difficult to arrive at the probable salvage value 
at the time Great Britain asked for a settlement. 
He would rather see the railroad and other spruce 
production facilities serapped than turned over to 
private owners at a fraction of their value. He 
gave the total cost of the Spruce Production Cor- 
poration’s assets at $32,285,581, and the estimated 
salvage value at $3,908,000. He took exception to 
Mr. Frear having quoted him as saying $14,000,000 
had been ‘‘saddled on to England.’’ ‘‘Do you 
think the methods of doing business with foreign 
governments have been honest and square?’’ he was 
asked. ‘‘Yes, sir,’’? he answered. 


Following Lieut. Col. Stearns, prominent Pacific 
coast loggers were examined. The loggers from the 
outset made plain their attitude that the spruce 
program was not only unnecessary and scandalous- 
ly expensive, but a direct affront to themselves as 
citizens and patriots—and they did not scruple to 
say so in plain and emphatic English. ‘The first 
logger examined was J. E. Frost, manager of the 
Cedar Lake Logging Co., who during the war was 
one of the organizers and president of the Aircraft 
Logging Co. Mr. Frost spoke pointedly on the 
practice of the Government in letting contracts ‘‘ to 
outsiders who knew nothing of the logging or lum- 
ber industries. ’’ 

Mr. Magee asked: ‘‘Did the loggers have any- 
thing to do with shaping the policies of the spruce 
production division?’’ ‘‘We were not called in 
until the Spruce Production Corporation was 
formed, shortly before the armistice,’’ answered 
Mr. Frost. He exnlained that the loggers forming 
the Aircraft Logging Co. represented holdings that 
ran into hundreds of millions, and that the diree- 
torate of the company was composed of Thomas 
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- Bordeaux, J. L. Bridge, M. H. Draham, A. F. Me- 
Ewen, E. G. English, W. C. Butler, H. O. Siler, 
Joseph Irving, Timothy Jerome, R. D. Merrill, B. 
R. Lewis, Henry McCleary, Pat McCoy, T. J. Hart- 
ley, George H. Webb, E. M. Stephens, J. E. Frost 
and the Everett Logging Co. Mr. Frost said: 

The corporation grew out of a suggestion made by 
the Loggers’ Information Association of Puget Sound. 
We took a contract in the name of the Aircraft Logging 
Co. to log the Blodgett tract at cost plus $20, the 
contract being executed directly with the United States 
Government thru Capt. Cookingham as contracting 
officer. We felt that the loggers had not been well 
treated, having been given no opportunity to bid on the 
production of spruce logs, and also felt that the under- 
taking was going to be a gigantic failure and result in 
exorbitant costs. To save ourselves from the stain 
of inefficiency and mismanagement we proposed to do 
this work without profit. We agreed to get out 12,000,- 
000 feet of spruce a month and were opening up when 
the armistice was signed. We would have produced 
1,000,000 feet a day. 

Mr. Frost testified that the Warren Spruce Co., 
which had a contract to build a main line railroad 
into the Blodgett tract, did not have the road com- 
pleted until ten days after the armistice was signed, 
tho the loggers had expected to begin shipping logs 
by Oct. 1. In the meantime the Aircraft company 
was working. 

William J. Chisholm, vice president of the Mer- 
rill & Ring Logging Co., was the next witness and 
told of efforts of the loggers to codperate with 
Gen. Disque, efforts which came to no avail. He 
believed that the soldiers employed in the camps 
were entitled to civilian pay. The officers Mr. 
Chisholm dismissed with the joking statement that 
‘“they stood around and looked wise.’’ He con- 
tinued: ‘‘ At one time we had half as many officers 
as men, and they had seen no military service and 
knew nothing of logging.’’ 

A. A, Scott, general manager of the Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Co., and the Crown Lumber Co., 
with a mill of 280,000 feet, eight-hour capacity 
at Port Angeles, and another mill of 240,000 feet, 
eight-hour capacity, at Mukilteo, stated that in his 
judgment the building of a mill for spruce produc- 
tion at Port Angeles was unnecessary ; likewise that 
the building of a similar mill at Lake Pleasant, 
equipped with machinery purchased in Canada, was 
a waste of money and energy. The two mills of 
the companies managed by him had a combined 
daily output greater than that of the Government 
plants, and those mills were available for sixteen 
hours a day for spruce production, along with about 
thirty other mills on Puget Sound. The Govern- 
ment could easily have commandeered these mills, 
he said. 

Earl B. Chinn, president of the Chinn Timber Co., 
and also manager of the Loggers’ International 
Association of Puget Sound, occupied the stand 
during the greater part of Friday afternoon and 
brought out correspondence with Gen. Disque rela- 
tive to the willingness of the loggers in his organ- 
ization, without profit to themselves, to codperate 
with the Government in its spruce program, Sept. 
20, 1918, he received a letter from Gen. Disque warn- 
ing loggers against the possible flooding of this 
region with logging machinery and asking them to 
accept contracts with the Siems, Carey-H. S. Ker- 
baugh Corporation for the production of spruce 
logs at the rate of 1,500,000 feet a day, this output 
being required to enable the corporation to carry 
out its contract with the Government. According 
to the letter, the power of cancellation of the pro- 
posed contract with the loggers was given over to 
Siems-Carey at any time; and the contract provided 
for a 10 percent rental on equipment, 15 percent 
depreciation allowance and a profit of $1 above 
the cost of production of spruce logs. The Log- 
gers’ Information Association promptly rejected 
the proposed contract and in a letter to Gen. Disque 
reminded him of an earlier resolution in which it 
had offered to conduct spruce logging operations on 
the Olympic peninsula without *profit.. In this let- 
ter it was declared that the loggers and bermen 
regarded the Siems-Carey contract with-the Gov- 
ernment as ‘‘unnecessary and extravagant.’* Gen, 
Disque replied in words of praise for the patriotic 
spirit of the loggers and saia that the Siems-Carey 
corporation was willing to cancel its logging con- 
tract with the spruce corporation and to continue 
milling and railroad operations at cost plus 7 per- 
cent. Gen. Disque accepted the association’s offer 
to produce logs without profit but laid down condi- 
tions whereby the loggers would bind themselves to 
produce 500,000,000 feet of logs in a year; also 
that equipment would have to meet with the ap- 
proval of a representative of the Spruce Production 
Corporation. 

Chairman Frear, with this development in the 
testimony, reached for the Disque correspondence. 
He read it aloud, measuring the words and sen- 

tences with dramatic pauses. ‘‘ You must do so-and- 
so,’’? he commented; ‘‘I command you. Why this 
man is the Government,’’ he complained, with bit- 
ing sarcasm. ‘‘He is employing terms here that 
might properly have come from the Czar of Rus- 
sia. 
Following the receipt of the letter from Gen. 

Disque there was a loggers’ meeting at which as- 

sociation members voted to reject the offer, but 


other loggers did not vote, saying the Siems-Carey 
corporation ought to handle its logging contracts 
in its own way. 

Continuing his testimony, Mr. Chinn expressed 
the opinion that the Siems-Carey corporation, which 
had agreed to furnish 250,000,000 feet of spruce 
flitches for airplane lumber within eighteen months, 
faced the impossibility of getting the logs and was 
therefore anxious to have the loggers produce the 
spruce for the mills operated by the corporation. 
Mr. Chinn frankly stated that the loggers regarded 
the outsiders as interlopers. After the Siems, 
Carey-H. S. Kerbaugh Corporation began opera- 
tions they persistently violated the wage-scale by 
bidding up wages and in that way enticed men 
away from other camps. He stated that in his 
judgment the selective logging plan was imprac- 
ticable. The average price for the construction 
of logging roads in which he had been interested 
was from $12,000 to $15,000 a mile. He said em- 
phatically that if the Puget Sound loggers had been 
given a fair chance they could have produced all 
the spruce required by the Government for its air- 
plane program. Mr. Chinn said that Gen. Disque 
during a conference with loggers in Portland had 
stated that the Siems, Carey-H. S. Kerbaugh con- 
tracts had been made in Washington, D. C. ‘‘over 
his head.’’ He noted the fact that the Loggers’ 
Information Association had met in Seattle Nov. 
11, 1918, the date of the signing of the armistice, 
and that the association wired a resolution to Gen. 
Disque and other officials in Washington, D. C., 
urging that all cost plus contracts for spruce pro- 
duction be canceled, and that the investigation of 
spruce production activities recommended by 
Charles E, Hughes be commenced without delay. 
He signed the telegram as an officer of the assotia- 
tion, and the next day he was made aware of an 
effort by Gen. Disque to find out the names of the 
individuals who had suggested that an investigation 
be made. 

L. G. Horton, seeretary-treasurer of the North- 
west Lumber Co. and also a logger, corroborated 
Mr. Chinn’s testimony as to Gen. Disque’s state- 
ment that the spruce contracts had been made in 
Washington by someone ‘‘over his head.’’ But he 
had an impression that Gen. Disque was favorable 




















The above illustration shows the method employed by 
an Italian sawmill in drying poplar lumber. This 
sawmill is located near Rome. This method of dry- 
ing lumber is not unknown by any means in the 
United States. The illustration shows very well 
the willingness of Italians to use lumber, no mat- 
ter how crooked. 





to the contracts and that they had been approved 
in Washington and forwarded here for final execu- 
tion by Gen, Disque as head of the spruce divi- 
sion. 

J. J. Donovan, who is a director of the Spruce 
Production Corporation, occupied the stand prac- 
tically all of today and by his frank and open tes- 
timony, fearlessky given, did much to clear up the 
situation and plainly impressed the investigators. 
At times differences developed and the atmosphere 
became momentarily tense as the chairman put some 
question in a loud voice. The personal element 
appeared, also, when Mr. Donovan demanded the 
reason why his name had been ‘‘ dragged in’’ and 
his integrity assailed thru the medium of the Howe 
telegram. ‘ 

Mr. Donovan in his testimony said that from one- 
third to one-half of the actual cost of the railroad 
built for the Spruce Production Corporation by the 
Siems, Carey-H. S. Kerbaugh Corporation would 
represent its reproduction value. The line had been 
built under rush conditions, but if reconstructed 
under ordinary methods would require three times 
as long for completion. He regarded the construc- 
tion as a good piece of railroad work. While he 
endorsed the statements made by other loggers be- 
fore the sub-committee, he pointed out that the 
Siems-Carey road was intended to carry 500,000,000 
feet a year, whereas the ordinary logging road 
re be held down to probably one-fifth of that 
total. 

Mr. Donovan was questioned by Mr. Frear as to 
selective logging in France, and said that it dealt 


with trees not to exceed two feet in diameter; but 
in the Puget Sound country the trees were from 
four to ten feet in diameter. He had not actually 
witnessed selective logging, tho like other loggers 
he had originally been opposed to. it. But he had 
investigated the situation with respect to the Olym- 
pic peninsula project and had come to the conclu- 
sion that selective logging was practicable. 

The witness paid a tribute to Gen. Disque on ac- 
count of the organization of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen. At the time the Federal 
Government began to get out airplane stock the 
I. W. W. were causing a great deal of trouble in 
the woods. In his own company, the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, an unusually bad fire was set 
by the I. W. W.; a donkey engine was blown up 
and a man was killed, tho Mr. Donovan was not 
sure that the I. W. W. were chargeable; the em- 
ployees found an average of one spike a week in the 
logs at the mill, whereas usually they encountered 
only one in six months or a year. A ship lumber- 
laden from Bellingham caught fire at sea from a 
bomb placed in her cargo before she sailed. But 
when the Loyal Legion was formed nearly all the 
loggers and millmen in the Northwest, including 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, became members, 
and from that time on there was no trouble. 
As a practical railroad engineer Mr. Donovan said 
the Siems-Carey construction was one of the best 
pieces of work he had ever seen. He has opposed 
the building of two sawmills, one at Port Angeles 
and the other at Lake Pleasant, because he was 
convinced that the saw mills on Puget Sound were 
adequate to handle the spruce output; but later 
the argument of the risk of towing logs from Port 
Angeles had impressed him as valid when the propo- 
sition of building the mills as a war-time measure 
came up. He described the Vancouver cut-up plant 
as equipped with special machinery operated by 
skilled men entrusted with the task of getting out 
straight-grained material, and of handling the rived 
spruce and flitches to the best advantage. He de- 
elared the work of this mill should be entirely free 
from criticism. 

Discussing the proposition that the loggers take 
over the Siems-Carey logging contract he said the 
project was first broached by a group of seven log- 
gers, and that afterward the plan was rejected at 
a meeting of fifty loggers held in the L. C. Smith 
Building, Seattle. He declared C. H. Cobb had 
said the Siems-Carey people were doing good work 
and should not be interfered with. ‘‘And who is 
C. H. Cobb?’’ asked one of the committeemen. 
‘*He is the Nestor of loggers,’’ replied Mr. Dono- 
van. ‘‘He was in this country before Puget Sound 
started.’’ 

The examination of Mr. Donovan closed with a 
searching inquiry into the purchase of the Blodgett 
tract in Oregon and the methods pursued by the 
Spruce Production Corporation in negotiating the 
sale. ‘‘ You practically held a club over the owner,’’ 
observed Chairman Frear, in commenting on the 
transaction. But Mr. Donovan stoutly contended 
that the price paid was fair and equitable and that 
the plan of the corporation in bidding in all the 
timber, instead of paying for the spruce alone, was 
justifiable and worked no hardship. 

As chairman, Mr. Frear has been extremely ac- 
tive in conducting the investigation; and more than 
once disclosed his acute hostility to the officers of 
the spruce division who, to use his own words, were 
‘*6,000 miles away from the firing line yet were 
given promotions and decorated for distinguished 
service,’’ while the soldiers who did the real fight- 
ing served for $1 a day, carried their own insur- 
ance, and in thousands of instances received no dec- 
orations or promotions whatever. At the close of 
today’s session, the reason for this attitude on the 
part: of the chairman seemed to be revealed in a 
flash. The committee had listened to Capt. William 
O. McKey, of Seattle, who saw heavy service with 
the 91st division. ‘‘The only American airship 
attached to that division was an observation 
plane,’’ said Capt. McKey. ‘‘The German planes 
came over and shot us up whenever they pleased.’’ 

‘¢That’s just what my own boy says,’’ exclaimed 
the chairman. This remark was not written into 
the record. 


FORMER SERVICE MEN FORM AGENCY 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—Two ex-service men 
have organized a new lumber concern, the Atlas 
Lumber Agency, which after Sept. 1 will have 
offices at 1171 Wright Building. The members of 
the firm are Ed. Held, who was in the sanitary 
division of the medical corps for eighteen months 
of the war, and W. G. Schierman, who was in the 
Navy, seeing duty on a submarine chaser in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Both are former employees of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Mr. Held for about 
fourteen years and Mr. Schierman nine years. The 
former was with Groner & Cowan, Waterloo, Ia., 
before and after the war, and the latter joined the 
forces of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., after he 
was discharged from the service. The agency will 
do a general commission business, handling southern 
pine, southern hardwoods and west Coast products. 
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{Nore: This is the final instalment. The first in- 
stalment appeared on pages 46 and 69 of the August 23 
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It probably is known to most lumbermen that the 
Society of American Foresters has a committee at 
work looking into this matter and to submit plans 
for the consideration of the society, to be made pub- 
lic later. 

Before summing up this statement and venturing 
a few suggestions for a comprehensive plan of action, 
it may be permissible to call in a little of the ex- 
perience of other countries. 

According to Fernow’s History of Forestry, and 
others, France appears to have taken a lead in real 
forestry when Charlemagne, the first great king of 
the Franks, more than a thousand years ago began 
the protection of forests and the regulation of their 
uses. As early as 1291 there were regular laws ap- 
plying at least to parts of the forests and regular 
official foresters. In 1402 a general law was pro- 
mulgated by the king. In 1669, after eight years of 
labor by a commission of twenty-one experienced and 
informed men, the minister Colbert, of Louis XIV, 
promulgated the famous forest law “l’Ordonance des 
Eaux et Forets,”’ which at that time was the most 
complete forest law in existence. This law provided a 
very full machine for its enforcement; every impor- 
tant cut of timber had to be marked out by State 
officials; it prescribed the minimum age at which to 
cut timber, set forth officially the seed tree method, 
“methode a tire et aire’’ etc. 

In practice this law became irksome tyranny; it 
made grafters and bad men instead of interested for- 
esters; it led good people to use bribery and other 
low means to escape its action. It hindered forestry 
in its development. 

The motive was excellent, the organization, on 
paper, was perfect, the law did much good as well as 
harm, and its failure lay in ignoring justice and free- 
dom of action, and in disregarding the initiative of 
the owners of the land and the peculiarities of the busi- 
ness. The commission failed to see that the details 
of handling a forest can no more be prescribed by 
law than the running of an ordinary mixed farm. In 
1791 all was thrown overboard by the revolutionary 
government. But in 1803 Napoleon reéstablished the 
old regime, much modified, to be sure, but included a 
definite clause which forbade all forest clearing with- 
out permit. 

In 1827, after things in France came to rest, a new 
law was established. This law of 1827, revised in 
1859, practically reéstablished the law of 1669;.left 
out the unwise prescriptions as to silviculture, but 
kept the order of 1803 so that to this day the old law 
of 1669 holds and the forests of cities, towns, and all 
public bodies are under the State authorities; private 
forest may not be cleared without permit and may not 
be devastated, but any area cut over must be restocked 
within three years. ’ ; 

Germany has gone thru about the same experi 
ences, but since it never was a single State, but re- 
mained in its more or less feudal form of a loose union 
of many States in which every lord and prince, every 
bishop, and every city or town had its own authority, 
there never was a single uniform forest law for Ger- 
many. In most States, and with most large forest 
owners, city or prince, the first regulations or orders 
forbade clearing the forest and forest devastation. 
Later on these were amplified by each owner for his 
particular locality. In some States the French revo- 
tion brought radical changes, as in Prussia where all 
private owners of forests were allowed by the law of 
1811 full freedom to cut and clear and handle their 
property as they saw fit, while in other States, like 
Bavaria and Wurttemberg, the older laws, dating back 
to about 1500, were retained and are practically those 
in force today. The German forests fared better than 
did the French. 

Summing up: 

Europe has had large experience. The greater free- 
dom among owners and the greater number of en- 
tirely independent owners proved beneficial. Legal 
prescription of details in forestry has not worked well. 
The simple directions which forbid clearing and devas- 
tation and require the prompt restocking of the land 
have been the most powerful agents preserving their 
forests to these countries. 

All public forests are best placed under State con- 
trol. Large areas, in Germany 10,000,000 acres, are 
kept as State forests and have proven the most valu- 
able from every standpoint. 

Complete freedom of private forests, as in Prussia, 
is not deplored, yet it is a fact that large areas of 
these woods have gradually deteriorated and have 
been bought up by, public bodies, cities or State, so 
that the area of private forest has steadily decreased. 

Interesting in this regard is the fact that the repub- 
lics of France and Switzerland retained State author- 
ity over private forests while Prussia and Saxony gave 
these properties full freedom as much as a hundred 
years ago. ; 

Keeping in mind the foregoing suggestions and the 
experience of Europe, mere fragments of which have 
been sketched here, the following is offered, not in the 
spirit of prescription, but merely as a small first con- 
tribution to a big task which should interest all right 
minded and thinking people. 

As stated before the problem before us involves 
four quite distinct tasks : 

The public forests, private commercial forests, farm 
woods and cut-over lands. 





~The Job Ahead—A National Forest Policy 


[By Filibert Roth, Professor of Forestry, University of Michigan] 


The continuation and enlargement of both national 
and State forests seems agreed upon and needs no 
further discussion. 

The farm woods, as stated before, are important, 
peculiarly local, and their consideration may well be 
deferred. 

The cut-over lands are important; the task of selec- 
tion and restocking is large, but it is simple. It re- 
quires money, time, persistent policy and good com- 
mon sense, but it may be done fast or slowly, may be 
undertaken as a national effort or as a codperative 
enterprise between State and nation and even nation 
and counties and cities etc. 

But let us get at this as quickly as possible—here 
every day counts. Selection and protection are the 
first needs, probably one-third of these lands will re- 
stock naturally and require only protection and care. 

The 150,000,000 acres of cut-over lands should not 
cost over $450,000,000; their restocking about $600,- 
000,000 more, and their care and protection $15,000,000 
a year. 

The existing commercial forests of 115,000,000 
acres are worth about $4,500,000,000—the Gov- 
ernment report puts a value of $6,000,000,000 on 150,- 
000,000 acres of forests—they contain, not only the 
larger part of our available stumpage but also the 
bulk of young timber, ready to cut in ten, twenty or 
more years. To save this younger timber and to hold 
the forest as cover, as a natural body with its peculiar 
organization and qualities, is the most important and 
pressing part of the work. 

On a large part of this area we do not need to plant; 
the young and middle aged stock is there; the old can 
be logged, the young should be saved. To let this 
115,000,000 acres he first converted into cut-over lands, 
as we now have them, would be a great mistake which 
we can and should avoid. 

The simplest way, of course, to accomplish this 
would be for the nation to take over all existing com- 
mercial forest, handle it as national forest and select 


and sell the agricultural portions as fast as the tim- . 


ber is cut. This simple, bee-line road is the least likely 
to be followed ; its very simplicity seems to scare most 
people. “Look at the big sums,” “Sure to lead to 
graft,” ‘Will raise a storm of opposition” etc. But 
gentlemen, you need not follow it. Keep in mind these 
facts: 

(1) Whatever the plan the expense of it is borne 
by the people of the United States. 

(2). The more complex the plan, the more injus- 
tice, the more graft, the more failures, the more loss 
and expense, 

(3) If the nation takes over the commercial for- 
ests, the lumberman is freed of a large “carrying” bur- 
den, of all unfair taxation and annoyance. He has 
no risks of fire, and most of all the bugbear of sil- 
viculture goes to the Government and he has na re- 
sponsibility whatever. 

(4) With the forests belonging to the nation the 
lumberman buys his stumpage where and when he 
needs it and pays for it when his logs are scaled. Be- 
fore he enters a contract for stumpage the lumberman 
and the local forester thresh out all the facts, they dis- 
cuss all the conditions as to the location, the ground, 
the stand of timber, the chances for transportation, 
labor, even to the high cost of living. If the forester 
is ignorant or inexperienced the matter goes higher 
up and the lumberman has a hearing. If, finally, he 
does not like the layout, he does not buy. In this 
way the lumberman and forester, of necessity, have to 
coéperate, and the lumberman, the man on the ground, 
largely determines the way in which things are done. 

He does not need to fear prescriptions from Maine 
to bother him in longleaf pine. 

(5) Contrast the foregoing with the possible oppo- 
site side. The law is certain to forbid devastation 
and require prompt restocking. The lumberman 
keeps on paying interest and “carrying” charges, un- 
reasonable taxes, protection and takes all the risk. 

The United States inspector comes to the logging 
camp and finds things unsatisfactory. He simply re- 
ports and demands a change in methods. The trouble 
is the lumberman’s; he fixes up, good enough to pass, 
he thinks. The second inspector does not agree with 
him and then the real fun begins. All this may in the 
end work for good, but the man in the woods will 
find it quite trying and suits are likely to be plenty. 
To ease this situation several things, not at all simple 
in practice, will be needed to make the situation possi- 
ble and endurable—to make the plan work. 

(6) If the nation takes over the timber, all lum- 
bermen at once fare alike, and they fare alike in 
every detail. 

(7) This plan provides for prompt restocking and 
the proper improvements of roads etc., and is not 
dependent on the money made in the particular forest ; 
the entire system pays, whether this particular woods 
does or not. With the private owner it is his par- 
ticular woods which counts and which determines 
what he is able to do. 

(8) Overproduction can be prevented anda sus- 
tained yield can at once be worked toward. 


(9) With the forests in the hands of the national 
Government the stumpage is not at all the only re- 
turns. The indirect benefits in business to factory, 
shop and railroad, the assured steady supply of timber 
to the people; the woods as cover to regulate stream 
flow and all water distribution, to serve as cover to 
game and fish and as public recreation ground, all 











these secondary benefits are worth twice the stumpage 
to the nation. Bvi all these do not help the private 
owner by one penay to pay his interest, expenses and 
taxes. 

(10) With the forests in the hands of the nation 
any tract of real agricultural land can be selected 
and sold to bona fide settlers without any of the specu- 
lative prices which have hindered agricultural settle- 
ment at every turn. 

(11) With the nation as owner these forests, when 
once in working. condition, say in fifty years, can 
readily be turned back to counties and municipalities 
and even to private companies which are in position 
and willing to give the necessary guaranties of their 
ability to handle them in a satisfactory manner. That 
the nation is ever ready, only too ready, in the past, 
to do these things we have ample proof of in the his- 
tory of our public lands for the last half century. 

But now what is a “practical” way to begin and to 
proceed ? 

The suggestions of Messrs. Kirkland, Kellogg, Love; 
joy and Sterling will appeal to most people, and a 
beginning might well take on somewhat this form: 

Create a national forest commission of a few exist- 
ing heads like the secretaries of agriculture, the treas- 
ury, interior and a few others. Charge this commis- 
sion— - 

With the great duty of providing for the people | 
of the United States productive forests sufficient 
in area and in condition to assure an adequate supply 
of timber to the nation. 


As an immediate and preliminary task: To report 
within three years to Congress— 

(1) Complete data of the status of forests, forest 
industries and requirements of our people as to forest 
products. 


(2) A bill for a comprehensive forest law to start 
the task assigned the commission. 

This commission might also be charged with the 
immediate work of selecting and buying up of cut- 
over lands for future forests. 

The necessary authority and funds would, of course, 
have to be provided. 

This would start things going without affecting 
any timber owner, or any industry; it would require 
no discussions but merely the conviction in Congress 
that there is a job that needs looking into. 

The bill might well consider the matter under two 
chief heads: What the owner of timber should do 
and what the State and nation would have to do. 
As a mere suggestion: 


The owner should— 


(a) Avoid devastation of forest. 

(b) Restock all lands cut within, say, three years. 

(c) Clean up slash so that fire protection is possi- 
ble. 

(d) Do a reasonable amount of fire protection him- 
self. 
(e) Sell out if he is not able to do these things. 
The nation and State should— 


(a) Pass a single, uniform and fair law regarding 
forest taxation. 

(b) Provide for uniform and effective forest fire 
protection and pay damages if the owner’ can show 
neglect on the part of the nation or State. 

(c) Give the lumber industry a fair chance in 
marketing its products. 

(d) Extend the farm loan enterprise to the timber 
industry. 

(e) Provide funds and machinery to buy any and 
all timber and cut-over lands offered. This makes a 
certain and fair market for the man who can not, 
or will not, lumber under the new law. 

(f) Assure the owner a fair hearing and protect 
him against any bureaucratic injustice and annoy- 
ance in the enforcement of these new laws. 

The foregoing is intended as a mere blazing of the 
trail. Many heads and many hours of thought and 
work will be needed to give us a real, workable plan. 
It is to be hoped that in this plan justice and freedom 
are in evidence; that individual effort and expert 
knowledge are given free hand and a large share, so 
that we may start the work with real satisfaction 
with high hopes and a full faith in the great future 
of our country. 





WHITE PAINT MAY PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


One of the simplest and cheapest guards against 
accidents was one of the last ideas to be thought of. 
In many plants the worker who stands at a place on 
the floor some distance from the windows is in semi- 
darkness. Eye strain develops. He can not see things 
clearly without puckering his brows. He becomes 
a source of peril not only to himself but to everybody 
who works near him. There comes a day when he 
does not see quickly enough—and a limb is caught in a 
machine or a weight crashes down upon a man. Dark- 
ness has collected its inevitable toll. . 

Even a factory that possesses an ample number of 
windows may be poorly lighted. The problem in light- 
ing is not so much the amount of light as its proper 
distribution. A flat white, eggshell white, or gloss 
white paint is the simple remedy for such conditions. 
It may be applied on wood, iron, plaster, brick, or con- 
crete. It “doubles daylight” in rooms in which it is 
used. Further, it soon repays its cost in the savings 
effected in electric current consumption. 
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PURCHASING AGENTS ARE TOLD ABOUT LUMBER 


Vastness of Lumber Industry and Its Service to Mankind Shown by Lumberman — Origin and Handling 
of Commercial Woods Traced From Tree to Building 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, Aug. 25.—The principal fea- 
ture of a meeting of the local branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents held here 
a few nights ago was an address on ‘‘ Forestry 
and Lumber’’ by Arch C. Klumph, manager of the 
Cuyahoga Lumber Co. Purchasing agents of many 
of the large industrial concerns of this section were 
present at the meeting and all of them evinced 
great interest in the address presented by Mr. 
Klumph, which was illustrated by 100 lantern 
slides and a 2,000-foot moving picture reel. Mr. 
Klumph’s address to the purchasing agents was 
as follows: 

When your Mr. Johnson extended the invitation to 
me to address you tonight he suggested that I talk on 
the subject of ‘‘Lumber.” 

Little perhaps did he realize the great breadth and 
scope of the topic under this title, for one to cover 
the entire field of the lumber business would find it 
necessary to deliver a course of perhaps five lectures. 
The first would be on the subject of “Forestry,” or the 
history of the American forests, the different tree 
families etc. This lecture, if accompanied by sta- 
tionary slides of forest scenes and tree specimens, 
would indeed be most interesting. The second lecture 
would be on the subject of “Logging.” One could 
take much time in explaining the varied problems of 
logging, which would include the hardships of trans- 
porting logs from the mountain tops and from the 
depths of forests to the sawmill. It would include the 
varied types of power, from the camel and elephant 
in the eastern countries to the sliding wire across the 
valleys in the Alps. It would also include a descrip- 
tion of the railways made en ice, on which the rails 
are crevices in the ice itself. It would include the 
sensational pictures of logging down the Canadian 
streams. So sensational and romantic is the whole 
subject of logging that it has afforded an inspiration 
to many of our leading novelists as a background for 
their stories. The third lecture would be on the sub- 
ject of the sawmill and the manufacturing of lumber. 
In this one would show the wonderfui development in 
sawmill methods from the crude mill which was used 
by our forefathers during the first two centuries in 
America’s life to the modern mill of today, which will 
saw or produce 200,000 feet daily. The fourth lecture 
would be on a most interesting topic, that of the woods 
and their uses. This subject would enable one to 
show the vast differences in the many types of wood, 
their peculiarities and to show for what purpose each 
ind of wood was the best fitted. The fifth lecture 
would be on the problems of the retail lumber dealer 
or the merchandising of lumber. 

On the acceptance of your invitation my first thought 
was as to which one of these five topics I should 
use and which one might be the most helpful and 
entertaining to you. But after due deliberation I! 
came to the conclusion that first of all I would talk 
about forty minutes, and that in that time I would 
endeavor to touch briefly upon all these topics, for 
there is so much of great interest in each one of them, 
but it will be my endeavor to speak only of those 
things and to use only those statistics which in my 
opinion will be not only of some value to you but at 
the same time most entertaining. 


The Great Importance of Trees to Mankind 

How often does the average human being stop to 
reflect upon the great importance and value of the 
tree? And yet, it is a thing that is so much loved and 
appreciated and is so useful to the human, animal and 
bird families. 

The tree is almost a human being itself. It takes 
on life; it grows and develops from a small and weak 
thing to one in its later years of great size and 
strength ; it has a skin, it has a heart, it has a fluid 
similar to the blood of the human being, and it even- 
tually suffers death either from accident, disease or 
old age. 

Let us consider for a moment just a few of the 
great uses of the tree: 

It was utilized for ages as the only fuel. 

It was God’s chosen material and has always been 
the greatest of all materials for construction pur- 
poses. 

It is indispensable in landscaping. 

Indispensable to all commerce and industry. 

Indispensable to transportation. 

Trees furnish to humanity many delicious eatables, 
such as nuts, fruit, syrup, coffee and cocoa; then in 
spices and flavoring the tree furnishes cinnamon, 
sassafras, nutmeg, cloves and vanilla. 

Among the raw material products which come from 
the tree we find rubber, turpentine and rosin, and 
pulp for paper; all pine tar products and chemicals 
of a thousand varieties. ‘ 

Wood paving blocks are rapidly coming into favor 
as the best material for paving and now still further 
we find the tree produces many kinds of medicines 
such as quinine, camphor etc. 

Forest Preserves Essential to National Security 

Recently the great value of a timber supply to a 
nation in time of war has been forcibly brought to our 
attention, for it has been found that victory is surely 
with the army whose country has the greatest iron 
mines and smelters, the largest areas of waving grain 
and the most available supply of wood. Of all the 
productions of the soil on which the very life of a 
nation depends in times of war wood is the only one 








that can not be rapidly increased under necessity and 
by the employment of adequate labor. Therefore pro- 
vision for adequate national defense necessitates the 
maintenance of vast reserves of timber thruout the 
nation, reserves from which billions of feet can be 
drawn in a single year if necessary to meet the needs 
of the army and navy. England had for centuries 
neglected her forests and consequently the stress of 
war found her with a meager forest capital and it 
caused one of her greatest hardships in playing her 
part to win the great world’s war. France had been 
more far seeing in her forest policy, and next to Ger- 
many had been the most successful nation in Europe 
in the economic development of her production of 
timber. 

Consequently when the war broke out France had a 
forest capital that under the necessity of strife could 
be drawn upon for vast supplies of wood necessary 
for mining, transportation and trench construction. 
If France had had no forest at the outbreak of the 
war she would be a devastated nation today, and the 
nations of middle Europe would be feasting in the 
halls of Paris. 

Germany at the outbreak of the war had a vast 
forest reserve developed thru generations of fostering 
care. Her war time demands for timber have been 
very great. Her famous Black Forest, so near the 
western front, played a prodigious part in the war 
drama. In the opinion of experts the products from 
the Black Forest were a dominant factor in holding 
the German lines during the long four years’ war. It 
probably was the controlling factor. Without these 
supplies of German wood the invaders would have 
been swept from foreign soil long before they even- 
tually were upon the arrival of our capable American 
army. 

America’s Prosperity Largely Due to Forest Wealth 


Civilization has followed the forests and conse- 
quently the lumber industry has accompanied civiliza- 
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tion in all its migrations and progress, It is a his- 
torical fact that migration, racial progress and growth 
of population have been guided by the forest distribu- 
tion of the world. The history of ancient Persia, 
Assyria and Canaan would be vastly different if these 
countries had in their early days been in the non- 
forestal condition they are today. Or, in other words, 
they would have had no history. 

Whether we consider the individual pioneer with 
his family or the congeries of population, the villages 
and cities all were in earlier days absolutely dependent 
upon the forests. God’s greatest gifts to humanity were 
the natural resources and among all these I think we 
must consider our forests to be the most necessary, 
the most useful and at the same time the most beauti- 
ful. God was particularly kind and gracious to the 
United States of America, for He gave to this coun- 
try, without doubt, the greatest supply of wonderful 
virgin forests, which contain the greatest variety of 
species, and each of these species the best of its kind. 

What did the original explorers of the coasts of 
America discover in respect to the forests? They 
found a wooded coast from the Strait of Belle Isle, 
52 degrees north latitude, to the mouth of the Rio 
de la Plata, 35 degrees south latitude, practically with- 
out a break. The forest fringed the shores for that 
enormous distance, spanning nearly one-fourth of the 
earth’s circumference and much augmented by the 
many and great indentations of the shore line. But 
what lay back of the wooded shores? For the most 
part a solid forest extended inland, in some places for 
two thousand miles. 

Virgin Forests Contained a Great Many Species 

It is estimated that at the beginning of the history 
of this country about 60 percent of our ground area 
was covered by good, productive timber forests, and 
it is estimated that the present forest area is about 


1,000,000 square miles. Our forests contained nearly 
every known type of lumber except those few hard- 
woods which are found principally in the tropical 
islands and countries of the South. Our forests con- 
tained 510 distinct species and their botanical classi- 
fication is as follows: 

1st: The pine and yew oo! contained.. 93 species 
2nd: The palm and yuca family contained. 15 species 
3rd: The hardwood family contained......402 species 


PUTA Gl isiaide cas sisse-w belccewalee@ oso ORE DRULCS 
The pine and yew family of trees are those some- 
times called the needle trees, having no leaves but 
instead pine needles in one form or another. In this 
class you will find the white pine, norway or red pine, 
hemlock, spruce, southern pine, fir etc. 

The palm and yuca families are those which grow 
in the tropical portions of the United States and are 
the type of trees shown on all picture post cards sent 
from Florida and New Orleans. 

The hardwood family contains all those trees that 
have a broad leaf. As oak is one of the most gener- 
ally used hardwoods it may be interesting to know that 
our forests produce fifty-four distinct species of oak. 
While it might be interesting to know the sections 
from which our principal types of timber come, yet 
this is quite a difficult thing because of the fact 
that so many of the States grow in quite an abundance 
nearly every type of tree, but in a general way we can 
class our forest production in six producing sections: 
New England is noted for having given principally 
the spruce; Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, the 
white and norway pines; the southern States, southern 
pine; California, the redwood; Oregon and Washing- 
ton, the fir; and West Virginia, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, our hardwoods. But as we are all interested 
in our own State, let me say that Ohio was the great- 
est producer of black walnut. 

In studying the history of Ohio forests it was a 
strange coincidence to run across a letter written just 
one hundred years to the day before the breaking of 
ground for Camp Sherman at Chillicothe. The letter 
is dated June 18, 1817, written by one Norris Birk- 
back, and became a part of his famous Notes of a 
Journey in America in which he says that he was par- 
ticularly impressed in the forests of Ohio with their 
beautiful oaks and sycamores. Now note the inter- 
esting part of his letter, which says: ‘Writing from 
notes made at Chillicothe, Ohio. Before we entered 
on the flat country were some hills covered with the 
grandest white oak timber, I suppose, in America. 
There are thousands, I think, of these magnificent 
trees within view of the road for miles, measuring 
14 or 15 feet in circumference, their straight stems 
rising without a branch to the height of 70 or 80 feet, 
not tapering and slender but surmounted with full, 
luxuriant heads.” 


Development of the Lumbering Industry 

While there has been constant cutting and sawing 
of timber in all sections during the last two centuries, 
yet I would divide the great commercial activities in 
our forests into four periods and four sections, the 
first being the New England States from the year 
1800 to 1850; then began the second great operation 
in Michigan, having as its principal point the territory 
surrounding Bay City and Saginaw—here began the 
great white pine production which lasts until this day, 
and which gradually has spread until it now embraces 
all the territory adjoining the Great Lakes from 
Duluth on the west to the east end of Georgian Bay. 
While southern pine in the South may have been used 
for many years, it was largely local consumption until 
late in the 80's when shipments of some consequence 
began thruout the United States. The southern States 
then became the third great commercial lumber center, 
and now during the last ten years we note the develop- 
ment of the fourth great lumber center, Washington 
and Oregon. 

I presume the thought uppermost in your minds is 
the question of our future supply, to what degree are 
we depleting the supply each year and will the day 
come when lumber wiil not be found in this country? 


Gradual Exhaustion of Natural Forest Capital 

The beginning of the twentieth century marks with 
approximate accuracy an epochal period in the timber 
and lumber history in the United States. Until that 
time in its use of forest products it had been drawing 
upon a surplus interest, but thereafter a continuance 
of production on the former scale without adequate 
care for the perpetuation or reproduction of the forests, 
necessarily would draw upon the capital fund, so to 
speak, with the inevitable result of a growing scarcity 
of forest products or, to be more exact, of an increasing 
and manifest deficiency in the amount of standing 
timber from which the product must be secured. One 
of the greatest authorities on American forests states 
that up to the year 1850 our forests, while useful, 
were so overplentiful as to be a real menace. By this 
he refers to the necessity of deliberately burning large 
areas of beautiful virgin timber that the fields might 
be cleared for agriculture. From 1850 to 1900 forests 
were not a detriment, but we were cutting only the 
surplus ; but from 1900 came the turning point and we 
are now using up our capital. From time to time care- 
ful estimates are made by the bureau of forestry at 
Washington, but the surprising fact develops that at 
the end of each ten-year period when a more careful 
survey is made, the result often shows a larger amount 
of standing timber than was-estimated ten years before 
and in the meantime perhaps 400,000,000,000 feet have 
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been cut down. All past estimates as to the amount 
of standing timber in the United States have been 
grossly inaccurate. Without exception they have been 
far too low, as has been demonstrated by experience. 

The writer recalls spending a day with Gifford Pin- 
chot, one of the most noted students of American 
forestry, some fifteen years ago. It was upon the 
occasion of his delivering an address before the Build- 
ers’ Exchange of Cleveland in the Chamber of 
Commerce hall. At that time this noted expert and 
student made the statement that at the rate our trees 
were being cut our timber producing forests would be 
denuded in twenty years. The twenty years are about 
up and yet we find generations of cutting still 
awaiting us. 


The Immense Annual Product of Our Forests 

From the most accurate figures obtainable there still 
stands in the tree lumber aggregating 2,800,000,000,000 
feet, but then the Government goes on to say that this 
may not represent over one-half the actual amount. 
The annual wood consumption in the United States 
takes from our forests about the following, and these 
statistics again emphasize the importance and useful- 
ness of our forests: 

100,000,000 cords firewood. 
45,000,000,000 feet lumber. 

15,000.000,000 pieces shingles. 

1,000,000,000 pieces poles, posts and fence rails. 
140,000,000 pieces cross ties. 
2,000,000,000 pieces staves. 
150,000,000 sets heading. 
400,000,000 pieces barrel hoops. 
3.000.000 cords pulpwood. 
165,000,000 cubic feet round mine timbers. 
100,200,000 cords wood for distillation. 
1,000,000 cords tan bark. 

At this rate based on statistics of 2,800,000,000,000 
feef, it will take sixty years to entirely deplete our 
forests, but then the Government experts go further 
and say that this may not be half the actual amount 
and if this be true our forests would not be depleted 
for over 100 years; then when we take into considera- 
tion that very good commercial trees can be grown in 
sixty years and less, it would appear that we will have 
a reasonable supply of lumber for commercial uses 
almost indeterminably. This 2,800,000,000,000 feet of 
standing timber is divided as follows: 

270,000,000,000 in the northern forests. 
630,000,000,000 in the southern forests. 
300,000,000,000 in the central forests. 
300;000,000,000 in the Rocky Mountains. 
1,300,000,0000,000 in the Pacific coast forests. 

You will undoubtedly be interested in knowing the 
productive power of the different States as to lumber. 
The Government statistics for the year 1916 show 
the ten leading States were as follows: 
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As to the kinds of lumber most used in 1916, note the 
following five leaders: 
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United States Early Practiced Conservation 


Perhaps the question most often asked by those 
anxious to know something of forest conditions is, 
what are we doing in the way of reforestation, replant- 
ing of trees etc., and the general belief seems to be that 
we are making but little headway along this line, yet 
the facts are that even as far back as 200 years ago 
we find legislation in States regulating the cutting and 
destruction of trees. 

The provincial assembly of New Haven in 1708 for- 
bade the cutting of mast trees on ungranted land 
under penalty of £100, for the purpose of preventing 
depredations on the timber. Our reforestation has not 
come so much thru the replanting of new trees as it 
has thru the protection of the trees and forests still 
standing, legislation prohibiting the careless and 
useless cutting of small, young trees. In the European 
countries the situation is vastly different. In Germany, 
for example, the forest has been as carefully culti- 
vated as a flower garden would be by a gardener. 
Undesirable growth has been eliminated to the end 
that every tree should produce saw timber. In Europe 
particularly the practice has prevailed of absolutely 
denuding the land and then replanting, while in the 
United States another plan is dictated by commercial 
conditions. Our forests today contain a vast estate of 
young growth which it would take from ten to seventy- 
five years to replace by the artificial planting of trees 
or seed, but the time will come when the European 
method will prevail in the United States. It is not yet 
feasible on a large scale for the practice of individual 
owners. National forest reserves are now in existence 
and increasing interest is being taken in the problem 
each year, and as in everything else I look for the 
United States to excel in reforestation activities when 
the time comes that we see the greater necessity for 
them. 


Sawmilling Has Shown Wonderful Progress 

Now that I have spoken at some length of the forests, 
let me just speak briefly on the development and 
history of the sawmill. Time will prohibit my showing 
the gradual yet wonderful progress that has been made 
in the development of sawmill methods and machinery. 
It has well been said that the first settler on American 
shores was the first American lumberman—he was a 
lumberman by necessity as he was a carpenter by 
necessity. History records that the first sawmill built 
in America was at Agamentico, which was the name 





of York, Me., in 1623; and the second sawmill was 
at Salmon Falls River, South Berwick Township, Me., 
in 1631. These mills were doubtless of the type which 
prevailed for the succeeding 200 years. Notwithstand- 
ing that Plymouth was the first permanent English 
colony in New England, it did not have a sawmill until 
about 1640, and it was destroyed twenty years later 
by the Indians. 

Without doubt, many of you here tonight can 
remember the old sawmill near the town of your birth 
—a mill which perhaps produced not to exceed 2,000 
feet a day. What a vast difference to visit one of the 
great sawmills of the country today, with its modern 
equipment producing upward of 70,000 feet per saw 
daily. It is estimated by the Government that there 
are approximately 30,000 to 35,000 sawmills of reason- 
able size in the country, and that there are possibly 
25,000 of the small or portable type, making a total 
of about 60,000 mills of all sizes. 


The Many Advantages of Wood Construction 


Speaking of lumber and its uses, I have no hesitancy 
in saying that without question or doubt wood was 
God’s chosen material for the construction of homes. 
While stately buildings are constructed of other mate- 
rials, yet the good old home of our forefathers, the old 
Colonial house of wood, has a distinctiveness that no 
other type can reach. There is a warmth, a cheer and 
an appearance of welcome in the old .Colonial frame 
house that will always make it the most desirable 
type for a home. The other advantages offered by 
wood may be summed up as follows: 

1st: Its general availability. 

2nd: Wood structures ‘can be altered or moved or 
built over more easily ‘etc. 

8rd: Wood is very strong for’its weight compared 
with other ‘structural materials. 

The average weight of the woods ordinarily used is 
about 30 pounds a cubic foot—that of iron and stéel is 
fourteen or fifteen times as much. This is a great 
advantage for wood in the handling. A bar of hickory 
greatly surpasses in tensile strength a bar of steel 
of the same weight and length. Similarly, a block of 
hickory or longleaf pine will sustain a much greater 
weight in competition than a block of wrought iron 
of the same height and weight. Indeed practically any 
piece of sound, straight grained, dry wood is stronger 
than steel, weight for weight. Moreover, wood will 
stand a far greater distortion to shape than metal 
without suffering permanent injury, while no distortion 
can be sustained by either concrete or clay products. ° 

4th: Wood is easily worked with common tools, 
while to work the metals special tools are required. 

5th: Wood is a nonconductor of heat and electricity, 
and this is why we prefer to sit on wooden seats, work 
at wooden desks and eat on wooden tables. Scientific 
experiments have shown that the house covered with 
wood shingles is far cooler than a house covered with 
slate, tin or other material. 

6th: Wood has a varied and beautiful figure. With 
it no other material can hope to compete for furniture, 
house trim etc. 

7th: Wood offers a combination of strength and 
elasticity not possessed by any other material. Imagine 
a baseball bat, golf club or ax handle made of any 
other material but wood. 


Lumber a Permanent Construction Material 


Occasionally we hear the statement made that there 
is not available today the same high class of lumber 
with which our forefathers built. This is not true. 
But there is one fact that is true, and that is that our 
forefathers built with more care and with more science 
than the great mass of people today. In other words, 
in the good old days man procured the lumber for his 
home and gave personal care to its drying and season- 
ing. It was a common thing in the days gone by for a 
man to stack up the lumber for his home from one to 
two years before building. Today there is far too 
great a lack of care in the use of lumber thru eliminat- 
ing any thought of its dryness or seasoned condition. 
It is estimated that there is an annual waste by decay, 
which might be prevented, which would run into bil- 
lions of feet and millions of dollars. We have absolute 
evidence of the permanence of wood when properly 
utilized, evidence furnished by the old New England 
homes, some of which are 200 years old and in as good 
a state of repair as at the time they were built. It 
was my great privilege during May to visit the British 
Isles, and there I found many frame buildings centuries 
old. The old Shakespeare home, built about 400 years 
ago, and the old home of Ann Hathaway, his wife, 
both in a splendid state of repair and both used to a 
great degree by the thousands of pilgrims who visit 
these two historic buildings. In the town of Winches- 
ter I visited a house built in the year 990, in which 
the oak frame work is in a perfect state of repair. This 
is conclusive evidence that a home built of wood, if 
built properly and scientifically, is good for centuries 
upon centuries. 


Wood Proved the Least Hazardous Material 


We are in this generation beginning the development 
of wood preservatives, a leader among which is coal tar 
creosote oil. Great progress is being made by research 
in the United States forestry bureau, State agricultural 
colleges and by engineering and technical societies, and 
the time is close at hand when preservatives will be 
prescribed which will give to lumber when in use an 
almost endless life and at the same time make it 
entirely fireproof. 

Much propaganda has been spread in recent years 
as to the extra hazard in frame. buildings and yet 
statistics show that the loss by fire in dwellings is of 
such small consequence as to be absolutely unworthy 
of any consideration. When we come to factories or 
manufacturing plants, it is undeniable that the build- 
ing constructed of wood by what is known as‘the mill 
construction plan, is by far the safest type of fire risk. 
It takes but little extra heat to warp and cause collapse 
and destruction to steel and iron and the same is true 
of clay products. But when a mill constructed building 
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of heavy timber and packed floor is subjected to fire, 
char is about the entire damage done. 
Child Education as Forest Conservation Measure 

In concluding my talk on the subject of forestry, let 
me ask each of you here tonight to enlist in the eflort 
to bring about in our public schools the study of 
forestry and tree life. I mean by this that there 
should be in every public school a child’s study of tree 
life. Every boy and girl should be made to understand 
the great importance of the tree at the very beginning, 
for it is unquestionably true that one of the greatest 
enemies of tree life is the small boy. What a common 
thing it is for a small boy during a single day’s play, 
to destroy young trees for fish poles, whips, tent build- 
ing, bonfires etc. I can recall myself many a day in 
which I,.with other boys, have destroyed in this way 
perhaps 200 trees, all of which would have had great 
commercial value in a few years. If tree life were 
taught to our boys and girls the first years of their 
school life they would learn of those trees that have 
no value and at the same time of those trees which 
will have great value, and they could be impressed with 
the importance of saving and conserving our trees; 
that when it was necessary to cut or use a sapling 
only the worthless type would be used. How much 
more beneficial it would be if we had taught less of the 
German language and more of tree life to the last 
generation. 

While I have apparently utilized all of my time, yet 
I feel that it would be a loss of a great opportunity 
were I not to talk to you for just two or three minutes 
on the subject of the retail lumber: business as you 
come in contact with it in your daily busines life. 
{Here Mr. Klumph called to the attention of the 
purchasing agents the many faults in the manner in 
which they order their lumber, showing how they 
themselves unnecessarily add to the cost of their 
lumber by ordering stock not fitted for the purpose in 
which it was used, quoting many humorous cases 
which have come to his attention during his experience 
as a retail lumberman, also showing the fallacy of mail 
order and direct car buying. This was followed by 100 
lantern slides showing prominent lumbermen, species 
of trees, lumber camp life, logging, also a 2,000-foot 
moving picture reel.—EpDITOR.] ' 


NEW SOUTHERN PINE FIRM ORGANIZED 


Mosite, AuA., Aug. 25.—The Gulf Coast Lumber 
Co., of which H. W. Johnson is president, has re- 
cently been formed and begun business here. Mr. 
Johnson has been in the lumber business for many 
years, tho not until now engaged in business foi 
himself, having formerly been connected with Coo- 
ney, Eckstein & Co., at Brunswick and Savannah, 
Ga., as well as at Mobile. Associated withthim is 
Watt A. Johnson, who occupies the position of'secre- 
tary-treasurer, and W..D. Owens, who has been in 
the turpentine and timber business for many years. 
The new company will manufacture and whole- 
sale southern pine lumber, handling the output of 
its own three mills as well as buying from others. 
The buying and the selling will be looked after by 
Mr. Johnson. 


FRAME HOUSES COST LESS THAN BRICK 


Bautimore, Mp., Aug. 25.—The great need of 
housing accommodations here has given rise to quite 
a discussion as to the merits of brick as compared 
with lumber construction, and an effort has been 
made to get the opinions of Baltimore builders as 
to figures given by the brickmen, and those given 
by the lumbermen. According to the figures shown 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 21, which 
were based on Chicago prices for the materials, 100 
square feet of outside wall construction of solid 
common brick, 13-inches thick, costs 67 percent 
higher than 100 surface feet of wood frame con- 
struction on 2x4 studding; while a 13-inch wall of 
face and common brick costs 128 percent higher 
than does a similar area of frame construction. 
But the brick men contend that an 8-inch brick 
wall laid in cement will cost only $41.31 as com- 
pared with $40.90 for frame construction. 

The builders approached here are unanimously 
of the opinion that the first cost of frame construe- 
tion is considerably less than that of brick con- 
struction and some say that to the first cost of 
wood construction there would have to be added 
the expense of 15 to 20 years’ upkeep hefore the 
cost becomes equal to that of brick construction ; 
while one builder claims that if the frame dwelling 
is properly painted and repaired as needed, frame 
construction will have the better of it at the end 
of thirty years—if one figures interest on the sav- 
ing in first cost of frame construction and applies 
this as an offset to the upkeep cost. 

One builder said that the advocates of brick con- 
struction had given for lumber the highest figures 
and for brick the lowest they could find. While in 
the lumbermen’s figures brick were quoted at Chi- 
eago at $12 a thousand, as of July, 1919, in Balti- 
more last month $16 and $18 were asked, and brick 
were hard to get at that. Cement, sand and lime 
are also higher here than shown in the estimate 
for Chicago. A man familiar with the building 
situation here computed the cost of 100 square feet 
of outside walls of frame construction at about 
$38.95; and of brick construction at $51.55, show- 
ing the cost of frame construction to be about 22%4 
percent less than that of brick. = 
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ULTRA-MODERN METHODS IN FIRE FIGHTING 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 23.—That airplanes un- 
doubtedly are by far the best means by which to 
discover forest fires is the opinion of those here 
who have had opportunity to study the workings of 
the six Curtiss machines now doing patrol duty in 
this State. 

Observers in a plane, it is said by those who have 
had actual experience in soaring over the forests, 
with the naked eye can discern a tiny plume of 
smoke against the background of green in a very 
large radius, the range of vision of course depend- 
ing somewhat upon atmospheric conditions. In 
clear weather, one observer explained, he could 
easily detect a small fire at a distance of three 
miles on either side of the plane. A little larger 
volume of smoke would be visible plainly at a dis- 
tance of six miles on either side. This at an eleva- 
tion of about 2,000 feet, the height usually attained 
that a safe landing place may be made in ease of 
accident to the plane. At 5,000 feet altitude an 
observer soaring over the Coast range could easily 
see the Pacific Ocean, some fifty miles distant. 

Another feature that has been discovered by ob- 
servers is that by making true road maps it will 
be possible to give the location of a fire with abso- 
lute certainty. Highways show in strong contrast 
to the country thru which they pass and every little 
bend could be numbered or otherwise marked for 
quick and sure identification. Rivers and streams, 
on the other hand, are not as easily seen from the 
plane because of being more or less hidden by the 
timber or brush. Nor are elevations as pronounced 
as one might suppose, but the roads show like 
chalk lines stretched over the surface. 

Augmenting the planes operated by the army 
are patrol autos maintained by the various county 
forest fire protection organizations, and when a fire 


is reported, the auto loses no time speeding to the 
indicated location. 

It was announced this week that Salem and 
Roseburg, Ore., will be abandoned as flying bases 
and that henceforth the headquarters will be at 
Eugene, more centrally located, and also that the 
speedier DeHavilands will replace the Curtiss train- 
ing planes now in use. The speedier machines will 
make it possible to concentrate the entire squadron 
at one base, thus reducing the expense incident to 
the maintenance of the patrol. 

But the airplane is not the only ultra-modern 
step in forest fire protection in Oregon. On top of 


Mount Hood, at an elevation of about 11,000 feet, 
the Federal Forest Service of this district has in 
stalled a wireless telephone system, in contact with 
another station 800 feet down the mountain side. 
which reports any incipient fire that may be dis- 
covered by the lookout tower at the summit of the 
great snowpeak. Wireless -telegraphy from this 
height would be impractical because of the great 
expense connected with its operation, but the wire- 
less telephone, as already tried out by C. M. Allen, 
telephone engineer of the Forest Service, has been 
found entirely satisfactory. Some apprehension 
was felt lest electrical currents in the air would 
interfere, but tests car- 








ried on recently have 
proved the new system en- 
tirely feasible. It is in- 
tended to erect a station 
on top of the new post- 
office building in Port- 
land, where the offices of 
the Forest Service are 
located, so that it may be 
possible for Elijah Coa)- 
man, lookout on Mount 
Hood, to converse di- 
rectly with District For- 
ester Cecil, a distance of 
about sixty miles. 

The photograph show- 
ing the forest fire 
spotted by the airplane 








(Left) Incipient forest fire seen from airplane in Coast range, near town of Ver- 
(Right) Lookout station at summit of Mount Hood, Ore., whence 
forest fires are reported by means of wireless telephone. 


nonia. 


observer was taken by 
Ryle Teed, of the Forest 
Service, at an altitude of 
about 2,000 feet. 





LUMBERMEN REVIEW INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 


CALIFORNIAN SPEAKS OF CONDITIONS 

WEsStTWooD, CaLir., Aug. 23.—Fletcher L. Walk- 
er, treasurer of the Red River Lumber Co., of 
Westwood, has just returned from a month’s trip 
to Minneapolis, Minn. While in the East he spent 
considerable time investigating conditions and also 
in discovering how changing conditions in the East 
will effect the pine manufacturers of California. In 
an interview today he said: 

The labor situation seems to be about the same in the 
East as we find it in the West; the lumbermen seem to 
be very uncertain as to what production they will be 
able to get from their plants on this account as they are 
unable to tell what size crews they will be able to 
maintain. 

In building material there is developing a strong 
demand for California box lumber, both in pine and 
white fir, to be used for dimension and common boards, 
the common boards being used particularly for floor 
lining and roof boards along with shiplap, as it is found 
that the California pine is a very satisfactory substi- 
tute for the nearly exhausted supplies in Minnesota 
and Canada. Shiplap has replaced the 4-, 6- and 8-inch 
dressed and matched, as the contractors and builders, 
as a labor saver, are substituting wide shiplap wherever 
it is at all practical, as the labor bill is much less. 

In the city trade, for both building and concrete work, 
I found the same condition. The supply of lumber is 
inadequate and to meet the demand California box lum- 
ber is being turned to. This situation is quite a 
serious one from the California and eastern box point 
of view as it opens up a field for the California box 
lumber, which will bring a good deal more money as 
building lumber than when used to make shooks, and 
the situation must result in the price of box shooks 
increasing until it can compete with this building 
demand. This would make the price of shooks: The 
price of common lumber, plus the -waste, plus a box 
factory cost and a small profit for operating a box 
factory—and the sooner the box consumers realize 
this fact the better for them, as otherwise the lumber 
will all be contracted for, leaving a shortage of shooks 
which would have to be supplied by bidding for the 
lumber to be taken out from the retail yards. The 
lumbermen whom I interviewed feel that the present 
price of lumber is not adequate to give a reasonable 
return on the investment and a market stumpage value 
and that the present price of lumber is high only in 
comparison to the lean years they have been going thru, 
and is not anywhere near up to the average of. other 
commodities which enter into the cost of lumber pro- 
duction. Our company plans to operate the Westwood 
plant thruout the winter to as near full capacity as 
the weather conditions will allow and has ordered from 
the Diamond Iron Works an additional heavy resaw 
to enable a sawmill output of 600,000 feet for the 
two shifts to be maintained while producing a large 
volume of 1-inch lumber in place of the customary 
sawing of 6/4 for California box production. We have 
also placed an order with the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works for an additional two-speed, high spar donkey 
to be mounted on heavy donkey car and are getting 
together the outfit and camp cars for the installation 
of one more camp, this additional donkey and camp 
being necessary to maintain a normal production of 
logs to take care of the reduced production per man 
occasioned by the unrest and short time of service of 
the average woodsman. Our company at Westwood is 
confronted with this problem of unrest, for to maintain 
the working force of 2,200 men it is necessary to get 


from the Sacramento Valley and from Nevada 800 
men a month to replace the men that become restless 
and leave. 





TELLS OF MARKET AND OUTLOOK 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 25.—On his return 
from Chicago last Saturday, Secretary-manager 
J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, 
was interviewed by a local newspaper on the lumber 
market situation and outlook. Mr. Rhodes’ sum- 
mary of the situation, because of its clarity and 
common. sense, has been read with interest by lay- 
men, many of whom are studying the building 
materials market just now more carefully than ever 
because shortage of available dwellings and high 
rents have turned their thoughts in the direction 
of home-building. 


The high prices now prevailing in the lumber 
market are due, he explained, to three causes— 


First, the fact of the Government’s buying up prac- 
tically all the available supply of lumber in stock at 
the mills during the period of the war, thus stopping 
nationwide commercial building operations. The mills 
were in a more or less uncertain frame of mind follow- 
ing the war, the owners being afraid to work to ca- 
pacity production without being sure of a market. 
When, almost without warning, the boom in home and 
business building started in America, mills and deal- 
ers alike were caught unawares. What stocks re- 
mained were quickly bought up and producers have 
been unable to keep pace with the steadily growing de- 
mand. 

Second, to shortage of labor and to the inefficiency of 
what labor has been available, as compared to normal 
conditions. The third cause is the unusually heavy 
and continuous rainfall thruout the entire South since 
the unexpected demand started. 

The mills have gone to much expense trying to 
recruit labor from all sections of the country, succeed- 
ing in gradually increasing the total working force, 
some mills now being recruited fully. The majority, 
however, are many men short ofthe number needed. 
Shortage of logs has been the principal reason for 
lessened production, scarcity of labor and wet weather 
being the contributing causes of this shortage. 

Members of the Southern Pine Association now have 
requisitions made for 4,000 men which employment 
offices in the larger cities are trying to recruit, the 
mill owners believing that recent race troubles in the 
North will result in many of the negroes showing a 
willingness to come South, especially as the mills 
agree to pay their expenses. 

Actual production, while still about 23 percent be- 
low normal, is showing a steady increase. Last week 
the 165 mills in the association produced a footage in 
excess of shipments for the first time since the boom 
started in May. 

This is strictly a buyers’ market. There is a heavy 
export demand which the mills can take care of to 
only a limited degree, as the home demand is impera- 
tive and insistent, the buyers bidding for what they 
want. The more they want the lumber the more they 
are willing to bid. This, of course, terids to unsettle 
the market. Naturally, prices will be higher than in 
pre-war days owing to increased costs of production, 
but at least the industry will be back on a substantial 
foundation and there will be a supply of all grades 
to be had which will approximately keep pace with rhe 
demand. 


GIVES REASONS FOR PRESENT PRICES 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 28.—In an interview given 
out last Thursday, John H. Kirby, head of the 
Kirby Lumber Co. and president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, discussed the 


-high cost of a problem from the viewpoint of 
a 


the lumber manufacturer and the millman. Incei- 
dentally he gave the reasons for the present so- 
called high price of lumber. 

Mr. Kirby briefly summarized the basis of lum- 
ber prices as follows: 


First, the high cost of labor. 

Second, the high cost of production, including the 
cost of saws, rails and other equipment and feed for 
live stock used to move material to transportation cen- 
ters. 

Third, the bad weather thruout the country, which 
has held down production. 

Fourth, the inefficiency of labor during the war and 
the general demoralization after the war. 


His statement was as follows: 


The price and cost of lumber must bear some rela 
tion to the cost of production ; in fact, it is controlled 
by the cost of production where no combinations are 
formed to control or fix prices, and I am happy and 
free to say that the lumbermen have not been guilty 
of profiteering. 

The cost of labor has increased hecause of the in 
ereased wages and shorter hours demanded and the 
added cost of lumber must keep pace with the larger 
wage scale. When the war broke out many of our 
most efficient. men went into the Army, while many 
others went into Government civil service. This of 
course did not add any efficiency in getting lumber 
to the ship yards. 

I would consider 15 percent a fair return for the 
dealer handling and selling lumber. Our concern has 
not made over 3 percent during the last year; in fact, 
we have never bettered that figure to any great de- 
gree. 

During the war lumber concerns went out of their 
way to a great extent and proceeded far ahead of 
operations, selected prime trees for ship timber and 
transported logs at great cost, so that the product 
sold at a loss. The Government was crying for ships, 
with the result that the lumber manufacturers used 
every means in their power to answer the call of their 
Government so that the people might be protected dur- 
ing this crucial period. The lumber manufacturers 
had no idea of making a profit; they wanted to get 
lumber to the ship yards at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The whole world knows how ably the situation 
was handled. No class of citizens performed their 
duty more acceptably than the lumbermen, I am proud 
to say. 

To show you what coéperation and hard and con- 
scientious work will do I have but to recite my own 
case during the war. In March, 1918, J took charge 
of the New Orleans office of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and in less than 15 days afterwards every 
yard under my jurisdiction had all the timber it could 
use and in 45 days all contracts for timbers which 
the Government had placed were filled with a reserve 
of 50,000,000 feet of lumber in ship yards to apply on 
new contracts that might be let. There are ship yards 
right now in this vicinity which have lumber they 
will never use, which was placed there during the 
war. That is efficiency, and I do not believe any 
other class of producers bettered this record.. 
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EASTERN STATES TO CONSERVE FORESTS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 28.—Arrangements have 
been perfected by the forest commissions of Massa- 
ehusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont to co- 
operate in locating forest fires. At the present 
time all of these States have lookout stations near 
their boundary lines, from which considerable sec- 
tions of adjoining States may be seen. Under the 
new arrangement all the observers will report fires 
as soon as they are discovered, no matter in what 
State they may be. This will mean a strengthening 
all along the line. 

The commissions will also consider the question 
of reforestation. In New England there are many 
large tracts of land which are not suitable for any- 
thing but growing timber and State officials have 
arrived at the conclusion that the sooner they are 
covered with trees the better it will be for their 
owners and the public. Reforestation will be en- 
couraged by fire protection, and codperation in 
maintaining lookouts is the first step in the pro- 





CITY OF 6,000 TO SPEND $750,000 


NeEwTon, Iowa, Aug. 25.—Due to a combination 
of circumstances this industrial and agricultural 
town has done an immense volume of building dur- 
ing the summer, and the amount that will yet be 
done before the close of the building season seems 
limited only by ability to get the necessary labor 
and material. W. H. Jasper, of the Jasper Lumber 
Co., estimated that the building already done or 
authorized this year would amount to $750,000. 
There are a number of projects not included in this 
estimate that may yet come into the market this 
year, and in that case the figures will be swelled 
materially. 

This estimate includes a number of large build- 
ings, such as a junior high school, a national 
bank building and a hospital. But the remarkable 
feature in this showing is the building of sixty 
dwelling houses, with a large number in prospect. 
Newton is a city of 6,000 people. 

Early in the spring the shortage of houses be- 
came serious and was crippling the industrial life 
of the town. Newton has a large number of fac- 
tories which employ a high grade of labor; and 
factory managers found that employees who came 
to the city expecting to bring their families were 
forced to go elsewhere because of the lack of suit- 
able houses. 

The city’s commercial organization took this mat- 
ter under consideration, and as a result the Newton 
Realty Co. was organized with a capital of $100,- 
000 for the purpose of building houses and finane- 
ing the purchase of these houses by individuals who 
wished to own their own homes. The company re- 
quires a small payment down and then monthly 
payments until the indebtedness is reduced to the 
point where it can be taken over by building and 
loan associations: Some of the houses, built ac- 
cording to good, standard plans, are erected before 
a purchaser is found; others are built according to 
plans selected by the prospective owners. Every 
one of the houses is equipped with all modern con- 
veniences, is large enough to make a comfortable, 
desirable home, and no two are built according to 
the same plan unless owners specifically ask that 
this be done. The designs are desirable in every 
way and the building is done in a thoro, solid fash- 
ion, insuring durability and resale value. The work 
is under the direction of E. H. Reifschneider, an 
experienced builder and contractor. 

‘When we began, early in the summer,’’ Mr. 
Reifschneider said, ‘‘it was thought that possibly 
only a few houses would be needed to supply the 
demand. So we began with twenty. These sold so 





readily that a second 
twenty were begun, and 
now we don’t know where 
the limit is. The company 
will build 100 houses this 
year if we can get the ma- 
terial and there is a de- 
mand for them, and I 
shall not be surprised if 
that many are needed.’’ 

In addition to the build- 
ing done by the Newton 
Realty Co. there are a 
large number of houses 
financed by the owners. 
Repair and _ remodeling 
work in itself is large enough in volume to make a 
fairly good year’s business. 





BUILDS CARRIER FOR WEST INDIA TRADE 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 25.—The Brunswick 
Shipbuilding Co., of Brunswick, Ga., has just 
started to lay the keel for its third schooner, which 
when completed will be put in regular service for 
the Seminole Lumber & Export Co., of Jackson- 
ville, plying between this port and the West Indies. 

This will be the third vessel built by the Bruns- 
wick company. The first, the Glynn, was built and 
launched in 1916. She has the reputation of being 
the first private vessel to be armed by the United 
States Government. The Glynn went to Italy with 
a eargo of resin and there she was sold at a hand- 
some price. Off the coast of Gibraltar the Glynn 





ELEANOR TAYLOR, DAUGHTER OF H. W. TAYLOR 


on this trip encountered a German submarine, which 


. She sank. She was officially credited with the sink- 


ing and received prize money for the feat. 

The second vessel was the schooner Eleanor Tay- 
lor, named after the little daughter of President 
H. W. Taylor, of the company. The Eleanor Taylor 
recently cleared from Jacksonville with a cargo 
of lumber for Cuba. After discharging her cargo 
she will go to Mobile, where she will take on a 
cargo of from 600,000 to 700,000 feet of lumber 
for Italy. 


LOYAL LEGION HOLDS ANNUAL 


SeaTrLeE, WAsH., Aug. 23—Modified industrial 
insurance, a policy of mutual understanding be- 
tween employer and employee, the wage question, 
and a 50-50 break on overtime based on the 8-hour 
day, were the main points of the first annual con- 

vention of the Loyal Le- 

















gion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen, held at the New 
Washington Hotel, Aug. 
21. 


The insurance plan is 
intended to embrace ac- 
cidents not now covered 
by the State law, and to 
extend over the’ Sixteen 
hours of the day during 
which the men are not 
working. In brief, it 
provides accident and sick 
benefits during the time 
the employees are off 
duty. The local conven- 
tion is the fifth to ratify 
the plan, which is being 
placed before each of the 
twelve districts of the 
legion. 











SCHOONER ELEANOR TAYLOR, IN SERVICE OF THE SEMINOLE LUM- 
BER & EXPORT CO. 


A number of delegates 
representing the employ- 
ers on the one hand and 





THREE HOUSES BUILT BY NEWTON REALTY CO. 


employees on the other delivered brief talks, out- 
lining mutual relations and closer understanding 
under present conditions in the lumber industry. 

The wage question on the basic 8-hour day was 
also a subject of extended discussion in similar vein. 
The consensus was that wages at all times should 
be commensurate with the cost of production and 
the average selling price of lumber, and in that 
way be made fairly representative of the 50-50 
policy which is the foundation of the legion. The 
convention declared for a minimum wage to be 
worked out on the lines indicated; and went on 
record as favoring overtime at price and one-half 
normally, but only straight time if the day ex- 
ceeded eight hours during emergencies such as rush 
orders, accidents, breaking of machinery and other 
unforeseen contingencies. 

P. L. Abbey, of Portland, Ore., secretary and 
manager of the general organization, presided. 
Dr. T. Thoraldson, chief sanitary officer, outlined 
the work being done to improve living conditions 
in the logging camps of the Pacific Northwest. 
S. D. Archibald, of Portland, made his report as 
treasurer, showing the organization to be in a 
flourishing financial condition. George B. Sypher, 
of Seattle, manager of District No. 7, gave an out- 
line of the work in his charge. 

Officers of the district boards were elected as 
follows: District No. 7—A. D. Chisholm, Sno- 
qualmie Falls, chairman; John Salberg, Port 
Angeles; P. Boelens, Edmonds; T. O. Peck, Cedar 
Falls, as employee representatives. E. S. Grammer, 
B. W. Sawyer, Edward T. Verd and R. W. Vin- 
nedge, as employer representatives. 

District No. 8—O. D. Wilson, Everett, Chairman; 
Dennis O’Brien, Mount Vernon; Charles Nibbs, 
Whatcom; Frank Arthard, Bellingham, as employee 
representatives. 


CAR SHORTAGE IN SOUTH GROWS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 26.—The car shortage is 
becoming so acute that hardwood mills in Memphis 
and in the whole Mississippi Valley are threatened 
with having to close down if there is not immediate 
relief, according to officials of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association and the Southern Log As- 
sociation. 

The executive committee of the former associa- 
tion held a meeting last Thursday at the instigation 
of the Southern Log Association and the acute 
shortage was thoroly discussed. It was decided 
that appeals should be made immediately to J. F. 
Porterfield, superintendent of transportation for 
the Illinois Central system, and to B. F. Winchell, 
regional director for the Southeast. 

It developed during the discussion: 

That there are 8,000,000 feet of logs awaiting trans- 


portation on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad ; 
— there are 3,000,000 feet ready for loaidng each 


wee , 3 

That the rate of loading is not in excess of 1,500,- 
000 feet a week, or about 50 percent of what it 
should be; 

That the mills have accumulated no surplus of logs 
and are therefore having to depend on their daily 
receipts ; 

That 300 more flat cars are necessary on the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley, 150 for spur track loading and 
150 for main line loading ; 

That 13 percent of the delay in the movement of 
logs is due to shippers in failing to load and unload 
promptly ; and 

That 23 percent of delay is due to the carriers in 
not moving loaded and empties promptly and in not 
making switches on a basis of 100 percent efficiency. 

The association pledged its assistance to the limit 
in seeing that cars are loaded and unloaded prompt- 
ly and that they are loaded to full capacity but it is 
certain that there will not be anything like a full 
measure of relief until the railroads handle their 
end of the transportation problem with a greater 
degree of efficiency than is reflected in the figures 
already given. 

There was a further complication of the car 
situation yesterday when embargo orders were is- 
sued by the Missouri Pacific against further deliv- 
eries of loaded cars to industries on the Illinois Cen- 
tral system. This embargo was put on because of 
the claim of officials of the Missouri Pacific system 
that the Illinois Central was not returning cars 
promptly and that the latter was 300 cars behind on 
exchange. The regional director, to whom appeal 
was made by lumbermen and by the association, has 
wired that this embargo will be removed at onee. 
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LATE NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Questionnaire on Business Methods Sent to Some Lumber Manufacturers and Wholesalers — Sees Great 
Opportunities For Soldier Settlements in South—The Railroad Labor Situation 


TRADE COMMISSION SEEKS INFORMATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—The Federal 
Trade Commission is sending questionnaires to some 
lumber manufacturers and wholesalers asking a 
series of questions regarding business methods. 
The questionnaire is the outgrowth of complaints 
filed against certain lumbermen and concerns doing 
a mail order lumber business. The commission has 
issued a series of cease and desist orders against 
lumbermen and mail order houses. 


The questionnaire apparently is designed pri- 
marily to elicit information as to any changes in 
methods following the issuance of these orders. 

L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and other organiza- 
tions of lumbermen, has issued the following state- 
ment after having gone over the questionnaire: 


My attention has been called to the fact that a ques- 
tionnaire has been submitted to some lumber manu- 
facturers and wholesalers by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This questionnaire seeks to elicit information 
touching methods of doing business. 

It has occurred to me that some of those to whom 
the questionnaire has gone might doubt the authority 
of the commission to issue a request of this character. 
In view of my relation to the industry I deem it proper 
to call attention to sections 6 and 10 of the Trade 
Commission Act, which are as follows: 


Sec. 6. That the commission shall also have 
power: (b) To require, by general or special 
orders, corporations to file with the commission 
in such form as the commission may prescribe an- 
nual or special, or both annual and special, re- 
ports or answers in writing to specific questions. 


Sec. 10. That any person who shall neglect or 
refuse to answer any lawful inquiry, if in his 
power to-do so, in obedience to the subpoena or 
lawful requirement of the commission, shall be 
guilty of.an offense and upon conviction thereof 
by a court of competent jurisdiction shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


A like penalty is provided for any person who shall 
willfully make, or cause to be made, any false entry 











thru the medium of retail yards. We know that the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler can only serve the 
ultimate consumer in car lots. The freight burden 
makes any other wholesale course prohibitive. The 
ultimate consumer buys the greater volume of his 
needs in less than car lots. There is but one source 
from which the consumer can be served day in and 
day out, to-wit: Thru the local dealer. It follows 
_ the retail lumber merchant is an economic neces- 
sity. 

1 conceive that the commission would be distinctly 
and valuably served if this whole distribution ques- 
tion was unfolded in the light of the consumer’s needs. 
Let us get at the facts and, in the light of truth, right 
and justice will prevail. 





TO INVESTIGATE WILD CAT STOCKS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—If any readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been bitten by the 
oil bug since the recent discoveries in Texas this 
announcement by the Federal Trade Commission 
may be of interest: 


Investigations of some fifty complaints of the sale of 
wildcat oil stocks in the Texas oil fields, is under way 
by the Federal Trade Commission. The commission has 
sent investigators into the region with instructions to 
make a searching inquiry into the cases. The com- 
plaints were lodged with the commission by competing 
concerns selling stocks or others interested in the 
legitimate development of the fields. 





SOUTH OFFERS GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—Clarence J. 
Blanchard, United States Reclamation Service, 
statistician,’ is enthusiastic over the opportunities 
offered by the southern States for the establish- 
ment of soldier settlements for world war veterans. 
Mr. Blanchard recently spent some time in the 
South, and says: 


Faith is needed and experience in farming, with 
some capital. With this equipment the South, and 
especially the southern part of Georgia, where I spent 
most of my time on recent Government investigations, 
can not fail to make great progress in the development 
of the country and of agriculture in a number of lines. 
I found that imported farmers are the biggest boomers 
of south Georgia. There are men down there from 
Iowa, Michigan, Montana and other northern States 
who have been very successful and are enthusiastic over 


NEW RAILROAD STRIKE POSSIBLE 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25—Shippers are 
breathing easier following the decision of President 
Wilson and Director General of Railroads Hines, 
that it is neither wise nor feasible to provide for 
any increases in wages which may be granted rail- 
road employees by increasing freight rates. The 
announcement of this decision, made in connection 
with the petition of the railroad shopmen for 85 
cents an hour, followed many rumors that plans 
had been pertected by Director General Hines for 
a general increase in freight rates—which appears 
to be a fact. 

But realizing that to increase transportation 
charges generally would operate to defeat the pres- 
ent strenuous efforts to reduce the cost of. living 
the President and Mr. Hines decided that any fur- 
ther increases in wages to railroad employees at 
least for the present must be appropriated from the 
Federal treasury. 

The Big Four railroad brotherhood leaders also 
recognized that any substantial increase in rates 
would tend to boost the cost of living. They made 
it clear in publie statements that they wanted wage 
adjustments or a reduction in the cost of living, 
and expressed the conviction that further increases 
in wages would tend to make conditions worse rather 
than better. Following this line of reasoning the 
President refused the demand for an 85 cent rate, 
instead offering them an increase of 4 cents an hour, 
which would give a large number of the men 72 
cents. 

The representatives of the employees affected let 
it immediately be known that this adjustment was 
not satisfactory, and they refused to accept it, and 
rumors spread that the shopmen may order a na- 
tionwide strike. Altho at the Railroad Administra- 
tion it was declared that such a pledge had been 
given the Director General, the labor leaders de- 
clared that the President had not been given a 
pledge by the men not to call a strike without first 
having a formal vote of the constituent units of 
their organization. 
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or statement of fact in any report required to be made 
under the Act. 

Aside from the legal right of the commission to ask 
for the information suggested by the questionnaire, I 
feel that all concerned should not only welcome the 
opportunity to give the information, but by their 
prompt and earnest attitude indicate a willingness to 
coéperate with this agency of the Government in giv- 
ing the widest publicity touching business customs and 
methods as involved in this industry. 

Doubtless there: are manufacturers and wholesalers 
who have adopted the policy of distributing their 
product solely thru the agency of retail yards and who 
refuse to sell to mail order concerns, contractors or 
consumers generally. The law is well settled that the 
manufacturer or wholesaler has a legal right to adopt 
such business policy. In other words, the producer 
can select and choose thru whom he wishes to dis- 
tribute his product. 

Those concerns who have adopted this policy should 
very frankly and fully explain the reason why they 
have taken this course and do so because they may 
thereby enlighten the commission as to the basic busi- 
ness principles involved. 

As I view the situation, this questionnaire offers an 
opportunity to illuminate the economic as distin- 
guished from the uneconomic method of distributing 
lumber products. Personally, I hold to the opinion 
that lumber can be more -economically distributed 


the future of that part of the country. South Georgia 
presents splendid opportunities for successful agricul- 
tural settlements of soldiers. Some of the land might 
require drainage, but such work would be comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Mr. Blanchard made it clear that he had not 
been investigating swamp lands and that the Gov- 
ernment plans for soldier settlements in the South 
do not include large swamp reclamation work. 
‘*Drainage will be incidental,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
chief expense would probably be in pulling 
stumps. ’’ 

Mr. Blanchard told how a Clinch County 
(Georgia) man is pulling stumps from his land 
and shipping them to distillation plants, which are 
paying enough for them to more than cover the 
cost of pulling and of the freight charges to the 
plant. However, the farmers of South Georgia 
and other parts of the South are prospering work- 
ing their land around the stumps, said Mr. Blanch- 
ard: 

Farming operations may be carried on 365 days in 
the year down there. Two or three crops a year can be 
raised on the same land. Consequently the farmer 
does not need as large an area in order to get a good 
return as he needs in other sections. They do not 
even have to stop work in the field while it is raining. 


The texture of the soil is such that it does not hold 
water. ; 


That a general strike of shopmen is a possibility 
there can be no doubt, and officials are giving it 
serious consideration. It was carefully weighed 
by the Director General and later by the President. 
That a general tie-up of transportation would de- 
feat the campaign against the high cost of living is 
frankly admitted by everybody, including the shop- 
men’s leaders themselves. There has been much 
speculation as to what measures the President might 
take to keep the railroads going should the shopmen 
order a general strike. That public sentiment would 
not support the men under the circumstances is gen- 
erally conceded. One suggestion heard is that reg- 
ular army troops be used to keep the channels of 
transportation open; and there is no doubt that 
some form of Federal authority would have to be 
applied. 

It is possible, of course, that the men consent to 
give the President’s proposition a chance. In any 
event it means wage increases aggregating millions 
of dollars and dating from May 1, a very consider- 
able cash bonus for the shopmen. 





In Juty, 1919, Dun’s General Reference Book 
listed 1,916,000 traders. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Lumber Not Hoarded to Boost Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—In view of cer- 
tain published stories containing misinformation 
regarding lumber Attorney L. Cc. Boyle today is- 
sued this statement under the caption ‘‘ More Con- 
fusion.’ 

This morning’s press carried a story to the 
effect that Federal Trade Commissioners Colver 
and Murdock, appearing before the appropria- 
tions committee of the House, stated that an 
inventory of stocks of basic industries thruout 
the country demonstrated that, among others, 
lumber stocks were being hoarded. By this I 
assume the article intended to infer that stocks 
were being held off the market in order to force 
prices still higher. 

A few days back another article stated a view 


‘ contrary to the above to the effect that the Rail- 


road Administration was of the opinion that lum- 
per operations were being curtailed in order to 
depress stocks so as to force the price levels up- 
ward. 

These two items are comparable to a statement 
sent broadcast from Chicago on June 21 growing 
out of a speech made by a representative of the 
Department of Labor wherein the assertion was 
made that the lumber trust was holding from the 


market something in excess of 2,000,000,000,000 


feet of lumber. The speaker evidently confused 
some statistics that gave the remaining forest 
stand of the nation. 

The utter and complete absurdity of such ill- 
advised data is so manifest that it would seem 
unnecessary to even notice the matter were it not 
for the evil effect that it has on the public mind. 

Anyone at all familiar with the facts knows 
that lumber demand is so far ahead of supply that 
the sole question now is to get lumber to sell and 
this is utterly aside from the question of price. 

My sole purpose in calling attention to the 
news item relating to Commissioners Murdock and 
Colver is that in justice to these gentlemen the 
industry might be advised that Commissioner 
Murdock states that the news statement referred 
to was unfounded, that is, the commissioners did 
not state that lumber stocks were being hoarded. 
It is minisinformation of this kind that tends to 
prejudice industry against the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

In connection with a general conference with 
members of the press today Attorney General 
Palmer was asked about lumber. He declined to 
diseuss the subject or any steps the Department 
of Justice may have in contemplation regarding an 
investigation of the lumber industry or any groups 
of lumbermen. 

At the Federal Trade Commission today it was 
stated that the only investigation now in progress 
or in contemplation has to do with keeping up to 
date data heretofore gathered as to costs ete. 

‘Before the House appropriations committee Com- 
missioners Colver and Murdock were discussing a 
survey of basic industries in general. - Something 
was said about hoarding in connection with certain 
industries. to which that term might naturally be 
applied, and speculation in certain industries. For 
example, Mr. Colver declared that 80 percent of 
the canning pack this year has been bought and 
sold two or three: times as a speculative proposition 
pure and simple, tending to boost the price to the 
ultimate consumer. He urged that some measure 
be adopted to prevent this character of speculation. 

The word hoarding was not used in connection 
with lumber, since both Mr. Colver and Mr. Mur- 
dock are well aware that lumber is not a product 
that can be hoarded. The word may have been 
somewhat carelessly used in connection with a 
series of commodities, the reporters tacking on 
lumber because it also was discussed. 

As a matter of fact, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has had about its fill of major investiga- 
tions and is not particularly hankering for more. 
Congress wants certain commodities investigated, 
however, and in order to do this work additional 
appropriations must be made. This was the er- 
rand that took Messrs. Colver and Murdock to the 
appropriations committee. 

Stacks of letters and telegrams ‘from lumbermen 
have reached Washington informing officials that 
the industry would welcome the fullest investiga- 
tion into present market conditions and the rea- 
sons therefor. Leading lumbermen are among 
those advising the Government they do not think 
the industry has anything to fear from any fair 
investigation. 

Some folk connected with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration have advanced the idea that lumber manu- 
facturers are actually reducing production to keep 
prices up despite the fact that forest products are 
in such demand that often they are sold virtually 
at auction to the highest bidder. 

The Senate committee on agriculture is mark- 


ing time on the bill already passed unanimously 
by the House granting the Department of Justice 
far reaching authority in addition to the power 
lodged in it by the Food Control Act. Some sena- 
tors want to make provision for legalizing the 
various fair price associations that have sprung 
up thruout the country since the fight upon the high 
cost of living started in earnest. 

It is possible groups of lumbermen may form 
fair price associations with a view to lending a 
hand in a practical way toward bringing down 
the cost of living. For example, some large con- 
cerns are already selling on a guarantee that their 
priees will not increase within say sixty days. This 
is caleulated to have a stabilizing effect as far as 
it goes and to induce customers to go ahead with 
their purchases rather than curtail because of an 
erratic market. 

The result of the strike vote ordered by the rail- 
road shopmen following President Wilson’s rejec- 
tion of their demand for a 25 percent increase in 
wages is awaited with keen interest and no little 
concern. It was a bold stroke by Mr. Wilson in an 
effort to challenge the attention of the entire coun- 
try to the grave price problem. Some observers 
here predict a strike while others feel that the good 
sense of a majority of the shopmen will lead them 
to see the folly of striking under the circumstances. 





Notice to Hoo-Hoo 


Members of Hoo-Hoo and visitors who 
expect to attend the Hoo-Hoo annual in 
Chicago, Sept. 8, 9 and 10, are cordially in- 
vited to make their headquarters at the 
rooms of the American Lumberman, Suite 
Al, Morrison Hotel. Mail sent to that 
address will be cared for and delivered. 
You may make appointments to meet your 
friends there or to hold business confer- 
ences. Telephone and writing material will 
be available, with stenographer and mes- 
senger in attendance. The American Lum- 
berman has reserved this suite for the ac- 
commodation and convenience of Hoo-Hoo 
visitors and they are invited to make use 
of it. Chicago lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo 
cordially invite and urge every member of 
the order to attend the twenty-eighth an- 
nual in Chicago on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 8, 9 and 10. 











Box Veneer Men Doing Brisk Business 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or.eEAns, La., Aug. 27.—The Rotary Cut 


Box Veneer Manufacturers’ Association held its, 


monthly meeting here today with a fair attendance. 
Pres. E. B. Martin presided. The meeting had been 
fixed for yesterday but was postponed on account 
of the Mississippi election held that day. 

Secretary Pritchard presented an encouraging 
report on the working of the costs and sales report- 
ing system recently inaugurated and complimented 
the members upon their ready compliance with 
requests for information. A proposal to inelude in 
the sales reports the names of the concerns report- 
ing was discussed at some length, most of those who 
joined in the discussion being disposed to favor it. 
The matter was referred to the costs and statistics 
committee with the understanding that it would 
submit recommendations at the next meeting after 
consulting the membership personally or by letter. 

Several members who had investigated the mat- 
ter reported that wirebound containers were stead- 
ily gaining ground in competition with paper, fiber 
and other containers. As one instance, it was re- 
ported that the pilferings from paper containers 
amounted to such proportions as to challenge the 
attention of railway claim departments, one trunk 
line alone having received in six months claims 
totalling $328,000 for shoes stolen from ‘‘substi- 
tute’’ containers. 

A general discussion of market conditions re- 
vealed some improvement of weather and increased 
labor supply, tho it was generally agreed that la- 
bor was inefficient and careless. Several manufac- 
turers declared that labor was virtually refusing to 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and Mondays. Prac- 
tically all reported operations seriously restricted 
thruout August, principally by a shortage of logs 
which was due mainly to bad weather. Orders 
were reported more plentiful, inquiries brisk and 
prices improved. Sorfie plants have booked orders 
for sixty days cutting ahead. The immediate trade 
outlook was by general consent pronounced good. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting at New 
Orleans in about thirty days, the date to be fixed 
by Seeretary Pritchard. 


Labor Leaders Counsel Moderation 


{Sp cial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—The letter which 
is being sent by the heads of the railroad brother- 
hood shopmen in connection with President Wilson’s 
eost of living pronouncement recommends that the 
local unions do not vote to strike. The locals are 
asked to leave the question of strike in the hands 
of the organization heads. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the brotherhood officers reserve the right 
to take appropriate measures in the event there is 
not a substantial reduction in the cost of living 
within a/reasonable time. 

This looks like a genuine effort by the brother- 
hood officers to codperate with the President in the 
cost of living fight by counseling the acceptance 
of the settlement proposed, at least for the present. 
It is expected to avert a widespread strike of shop- 
men which would be most disastrous at this time. 





Senator Proposes New Railroad Plan 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN j 


WasHIneTON, D. C., Aug. 27—Senator Lenroot, 
of Wisconsin, today introduced a bill which would 
consolidate the railroads of the country into a 
single company under full Government control, to 
be managed, under the supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by a board of direc- 
tors consisting of eleven members appointed by 
the President of the United States. The board in 
turn would choose a director general, who would 
continue in office at the pleasure of the directors. 
The railroads would be operated under such re- 
gional divisions as the directors might determine. 

This measure, sufficiently novel to attract atten- 
tion, is far removed from the Plumb plan, altho it 
provides that 40 percent of the earnings in excess 


: of 6 percent shall go to the railroad employees. 


Senator Lenroot is a leader of the socalled pro- 
gressive Republican group. If this group holds 
together on any proposition in the Senate it will 
have the absolute balance of power in its hands. 
The Lenroot bill is understood to represent the 
views of the liberai element in Congress and has 
the approval of the Citizens National Railroad 
League. This bill would guarantee minimum earn- 
ings while shippers, security holders, employees and 
the public generally would be represented on the 
board of directors. 

George W. Anderson, formerly a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, told the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce that 
he favored the Plumb plan to the éxtent of giving 
the employees a share in the profits and a voice in 
the operation of the roads. He also favored the 
organization of a single corporation, the United 
States Railroad Co., and a guarantee by the Gov- 
ernment of a return of 5‘to 6 percent, except on 
fraudulent or improper security issues. As proof 
that he does not favor turning the roads over bod- 
ily to the employees for.operation Mr. Anderson 
said, ‘‘I would make a strike a combination in 
restraint ot trade and treat it as any other wicked 
thing. I would enjoin it.’’ 

There still is talk that the Senate committee may 
report out a general railroad bill this week. If so 
it will require long consideration and much per- 
feeting in the Senate. 





- ‘ 


Urges Legislation Protecting Railroads 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.—Before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce to- 
day, Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Association 
of Railway Executives, urged the necessity for leg- 
islation which will protect the railroads during the 
transition period immediately following their re- 
lease from Federal control and until the proper 
relationship between their revenues and expenses 
ean be established. 

According to Mr. Thom, this relationship has 
been thrown out of all proportion by the enormous 
increase in expenses during the period of Federal 
control. He said this represents on the average a 
loss of $1.000,000 daily during the 547 days of 
Federal control up to June 30 of this year. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Thom contended that it is the duty 
of the Government to tide the roads over the transi- 
tion period, giving them a breathing spell while they 
set about to restore economy and efficiency. 

For this reason the railway executives urge that 
provision be made for the maintenance of the pres- 
ent guaranteed standard return for not exceeding 
one year after the period of Federal control ends. 
Meanwhile, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in consultation with the director general of rail- 
roads and any other agency which might be created 
‘*shall have readjusted the rates so as to restore 
the equilibrium between revenues and expenses and 
make the railroads again self-supporting.’’ 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Sept. 5—Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, 
District No. 11, Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago. Annual. 


Sept. 10—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Special meeting. 


Sept. 11-13—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. 


Sept..17—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Sept. 17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Open Competition Meeting for the Southwest- 
ern District, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Sept. 23-24—-General meeting to launch a National As- 
sociation of Building Trades Employers, Chicago. 


es ~ietian Salesmanship Congress, Antigo, 
is. 


Oct. 1-4—National Safety Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Oct. 8-11—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 
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OHIO FORESTERS TO MEET 


Wooster, On10, Aug. 25.—The Ohio Forestry So- 
ciety will hold its summer meeting on the forest 
holdings of the Carbondale Coal Co., and the Water- 
loo State forest in Athens County, on Sept. 12 and 
13, The coal company’s lands, upon which forests 
have been planted, will be of considerable interest 
to the visitors inasmuch as this is an excellent 
example of a private concern that has practiced 
forestry on a large scale. Opportunity will also 
be given to see a coal mine in operation. The offi- 
cers of the society will address the visitors, while 
Lieut. G. D. Cook, forester of the Cincinnati mu- 
nicipal forest, will tell of the forest engineers’ 
work in France. Others well informed on forestry 
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Surfaced and Shingles. 


This roofing was 
bought before any 
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This roofing was 
made by the Barber 
Asphalt Company. 
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Redwoodh 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 
terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, - 
window frames, lath, lumber, etc. « 
Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
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Exchange, 
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matters will make addresses and Edmund Secrest, 
forester at the Ohio experiment station, will dis- 
cuss the proposed Federal and State forestry pro- 
gram. This will be followed by a round table dis- 
cussion. 


LOGGING CONGRESS TO VISIT BEND 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 23.—At the close of the 
three-day session of the Logging Congress in Port- 
land on Friday night, Oct. 10, the loggers will go to 
Bend, Ore., on a special train made up of Pullman 
sleepers to spend the following day, Saturday, visit- 
ing the operations of the Shevlin & Hixon Co. and 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 

Arriving at Bend in the morning, after breakfast 
they will visit the camp and logging operations of 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and will see at work a gaso- 
line track laying machine, working on the logging 
road of the company. There will probably be a 
lunch served in the timber on the bank of the 
Deschutes River and in the afternoon the Logging 
Congress will visit the logging operations of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., where a track laying 
machine of a different type will be in operation. 

The big mill and box factories of the two compa- 
nies at Bend will be visited later in the afternoon. 
A feature of the Logging Congress this year will 
be a discussion of the use of gasoline tractors in 
place of horses and high wheels, and the use of gaso- 
line tractors in moving large donkey engines in the 
fir district. 


PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS PLAY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 25.—The monthly 
tournament and meeting of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club was held last Wednesday on 
the beautiful course of the White Marsh Valley 
Country Club, and was attended by thirty-nine 
players. The day was a splendid contrast to the 
rainy one of last month, and scores were generally 
good. First prize was won by John Slonaker, sec- 
ond by J. H. Campbell, third by J. A. Finley, and 
on a toss, E. F. Henson won fourth from F. A. 
Benson, with whom he was tied. The announced 
dinner match was called off, but the scores on the 
season play were as usual. It was announced that 
there would be a special tournament on the new 
Gulph course, known as the ‘‘ Millionaires’ Club,’’ 
as the guests of George Craig, on Aug. 28, at which 
the scores would not count in the season’s play. 
President Troth officiated at the meeting which was 
attended by about thirty. 

The players, with their scores, were: 

F. X. Diebold, 105-89 ; J. H. Campbell, 96-73; M. J. 


Dukes, 116-94; J. A. Finley, 91-76: C. B. Vrooman, jr., 
114-89 ; S. E. Slaymaker, jr., 122-97; H. C. Magruder, 
112-82; I. H. Collins, 102-84 ; David Baird, jr., 106-81 ; 
A. B. F. Smith, 113-85; William H. Fritz, 112-91; J. 
Anderson Ross, 107-89; J. Elmer Troth, 104-86; 
George M. Speigle, 109-86 ; M. G. Wright, 101-79; F. A. 
Benson, 100-78; George F. Craig, no card; M. L 
March, 135-95; J. I. Coulbourn, 105-79; J. G. Conner, 
103-81; E. F. Henson, 98-78; H. L. Sheip, no card: 
W. R. Nicholson, jr., 136-101; B. C. Currie, 109-89: 
Amos Y. Lesher, 124-89; J. W. Turnbull, M. C. Burton, 
H. G. Parker and Horace G. Hazard, no cards. 


Postponed Quoits Played 

The quoit tournament for the championship of the 
Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, and for 
the set of brass quoits from the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., which was 
not played at the summer meeting on account of 
rain, was played at the residence of Henry Palmer, 
at Langhorne, Pa. There were nine contestants, 
and after four hours of hard play, the match was 
won by ‘‘Dan’’ Shields, from the Green & Flinn 
yard, at Greenville, Del. Many of the players 
brought their wives, and the affair was a social 
success. 














TO MAINTAIN AMERICAN STATUS 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH., Aug. 23.—Decision 
to maintain the strictly American status of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen and adop- 
tion of a form of industrial insurance designed to 
protect workmen ‘‘off the job’’ as well as when 
‘fon the job’’ were the chief accomplishments of 
the district convention of the Four L’s which met 
here on Aug. 20. Delegates presented a united 
front against the proposition to admit alien work- 
men. A clause in the constitution of the organiza- 
tion providing that only American citizens or de- 
clarants shall be eligible to membership was warm- 
ly defended. A plan for industrial insurance based 
on the researches of Dr. T. Thoraldson, sanitary ofii- 
cer of the Loyal Legion, which will more fully pro- 
tect the workmen than the State insurance plan, 
was discussed and adopted. Under this plan work- 
men while incapacitated by accident at work, to or 
from work or from illness will be paid $2.50 a day. 
The cost of the insurance wfll be $1.50 a month. 
Insurance experts who have been called into con- 
sultation have agreed that the large membership of 
the order and the relative vigorous health of log- 
gers and lumbermen make the plan feasible at low 
cost to the individual workman. Five Loyal Legion 


district conventions already convened have en- 
dorsed the Thoraldson plan and the support for it 
in conventions yet to be held in seven districts has 
has been promised. 

A new district board was elected at the afternoon 
session, the membership being: Representing em 
ployees—H. C. Bird, Anderson & Middleton mill, 
chairman; John Lusk, Polson Logging Co.; E. J. 
Matthews, Western Lumber Co.; William Gibson, 
Wynoochee Timber Co. Representing management 
—G. E. Anderson, Anderson & Middleton; Walter 
D. Stout, Coats-Fordney Logging Co.; Thorpe Bab- 
cock, North Western Lumber Co.; Thomas. Soule, 
Stearns Lumber Co. J. E. Raridan, employee di 
rector for district No. 1, was asked by resolution 
to spend some time there in assisting R. J. Staehli, 
district manager, to effect a complete reorganization 
of the district. 

P. L. Abbey, secretary-manager of the Loyal 
Legion, presided. In his opening talk he pointed 
out the reasons for minor failures of the organiza- 
tion program and suggested remedial measures. 


ON OO 


SUPPORT COOPERAGE ADVERTISING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—At a meeting of the 
tight stave and heading group of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America held at Memphis, 
Tenn., Aug. 21, support was voted for the advertis- 
ing campaign to be conducted by the tight cooper- 
age group. Charles Hudson, vice president of that 
group, presided at the meeting. A committee will 
be appointed to handle the matter for it. 

V. W. Krafft, secretary of the association, has 
returned from the above meeting and will attend a 
meeting of the tight cooperage group to be held 
at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 4, when 
the advertising campaign will be the order of busi- 
ness. 

The tight cooperage advertising campaign will 
be similar to that soon to be started by the slack 
cooperage group, except that the coopers’ interests 
will predominate in the tight barrel advertising 
whereas in the slack cooperage advertising stock 
manufacturers’ view point will be emphasized. 





There should be in every public 
school a child’s study of tree life. 
How much more beneficial it would 
be if we had taught less of the Ger- 
man language and more of tree life 
to the last generation. — Arch C. 
Klumph, Cleveland, Ohio. 











AN ARTISTIC ENTRANCE GATE 


Strangers accept our own valuation in regard te 
ourselves and our homes, so it is up to us to set the 
figure high enough. We may not believe in signs, but 
if we are sensible we will plant some evidence of 
prosperity as a sign that we have faith in ourselves 
and we don’t care who knows it. 

Americans as a rule are careless about the appear- 
ance of their homes. We are neat enough about our 
personal appearance, as to washing our faces and 
wearing good clothes, and we are particular to wear a 
clean collar, but the front gate may drag on the 
ground and the gate posts stand unpainted year after 
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year, silently informing the public that we are both 
careless and indifferent in regard to our standing in the 
community in which we live. 

This design for an entrance gate is given as a sug 
gestion for an attractive entrance to a country home. 
It may be built with all of the details as shown, or it 
may be varied to suit the surroundings. The siz 
should conform naturally to the requirements, first for 
service and second for looks, which means that the 
gate should be made solid enough to turn live stock, 
if stock is a consideration, and it should match up witb 
the buildings and other important local features, 

The drawings show a footpath gateway 4 feet wide, 
with gate posts 8 feet high, topped with a solid lintel 
beam. The same design could be used for a large ed 
trance gate for automobiles or farm wagons, but the 
timbers should be heavier, especially if both gates are 
built into the same fence. The contrast in size would 
add to the appearance of both gates. 
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IMPORTANT LETTER ON TAX QUESTIONNAIRE 


A letter was addressed to the lumbermen of the 
United States this week by John H. Kirby, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, explaining the codperation the Treasury 
Department is giving the lumber industry in the 
matter of making proper tax returns under the rev- 
enue act and the value of the questionnaire. The 
letter reads: 

Asking Coéperation on Tax Questionnaire 


The bureau of internal revenue has found that to 
assure justice in the final audit of our income and 


profits tax returns the peculiar conditions of our in- . 


dustry require that each of us, big or little, 
opportunity to lay before the Treasury Department 
additional pertinent facts concerning his property and 
operations. 

After prolonged consultation with our representa- 
tives the bureau of internal revenue will for this pur- 
pose issue each of us a questionnaire. Every detail 
of it has been carefully scrutinized by lumbermen and 
every reasonable request as to either form or content 
made by the lumbermen who have assisted in its 
preparation has been promptly met by the Treasury 
Departinent. 

Considerable labor and great care will be necessary 
in filling out these forms. But the advantage to us 
as taxpayers will far offset the time and expense. 
This is the effort of the Treasury Department to make 
the administration of the revenue law fair, intelligent 
and impartiai and is probably, all things considered, 
the simplest way this can be done. 

Furthermore, if each of us will keep for ourselves a 
copy of the information thus required we shall have 
available much that, if compiled, will be of great 
value in the defense of our industry and our property 
from unjust attack. 

Officials of the Treasury Department will soon visit 
each region to attend meetings of lumbermen where 
they will explain any doubtful points of the ques- 
tionnaire. It will be to our advantage to attend these 
meetings. The different associations, cojperating with 
the department, will when necessary assist the lum- 
bermen further in securing such complete understand- 
ing of the questions as will enable correct answers. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
at the request of the Treasury Department and in re- 
sponse to the desire of the lumber industry at large, 
has acted as the industry’s representative. Since all 
income taxpayers, irrespective of membership in an 
association, will receive the questionnaire, the facili- 
ties of the associations for this purpose will, so far as 
practicable, be extended to all lumbermen. 


have 


At the recent meeting of the governmental rela- 
tions eommittee of the National held in Chicago the 
following resolutions were adopted to aid the sub- 
committee in determining its position on proposed 
legislation. The resolutions read: 

Favors Freeing Business from Restrictions 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the nationaliza- 
tion and democratization of industry, to public opera- 
tion of any industry in behalf of any single class of 
people and to Governmental subsidizing of services. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that 
the antitrust laws of the United States and the anti- 
trust laws of each State should be so amended as to 
permit combinations in trade and commerce when such 
combinations are not injurious to the public, or are in 
the public interest; leaving the courts to determine 
the effect upon the public of such combinations. 

Resolved further, That we are opposed to any fur- 
ther extension of Government participation in the 
affairs of industry, either by way of price fixing, 
licensing or public ownership and operation of indus- 
try or otherwise. 

Resolved, That it is our conviction that the high 
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cost of living is one of the most important causes 
underlying present social unrest ; that it is the result 
of economic conditions brought about by the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand and that the 
only effective remedy for it is greater production and 
less consumption. 

Resolved jurther, That the sub-committee of the 
committee on governmental relations is requested to be 
guided by the above resolutions as expressive of our 
general views on legislation affecting industry. 

The sub-committee on governmental relations, 
which it was decided should be appointed, is com- 
posed as follows: Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, 
Mo., chairman; Junius H. Browne, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Charles A. Bigelow of Bay City, Mich.; A. L. 
Osborn of Oshkosh, Wis.; and A. C. Johnson of 
Dubuque, Iowa. The lattér member is a repre- 
sentative of the retailers. With the sub-committee 
will also sit: W. P. Craig of Pittsburgh, Pa., as a 
representative of the wholesalers. 

The following resolutions on general railroad 
legislation were also adopted: 


Endorsing Private Ownership of Railroads 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is opposed to any form of Government 
ownership or operation of railroads and urges that the 
railroads be returned to their corporate owners with- 
out delay, with adequate remedial legislation. 

Resolved further, That we are opposed to any form 
of subsidizing services. 

Resolved further, That if Congress in its wisdom 
determines to permit combinations of roads after re- 
turn to their corporate owners Congress should pro- 
vide some means for safeguarding industry against the 
concentration of purchasing power in the properties so 
combined. 

Resolred further, That this association is opposed to 
any rigid long and short haul provisions in any legis- 
lation to be enacted which would eliminate the dis- 
cretionary powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Resolved further, That this committee, subject to the 
confirmation of the board of directors, shall present 
to Congress such details as may be necessary to sup- 
port the fundamental principles herein outlined. 





MEMPHIANS FORM GOLF CLUB 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 25.—The Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Memphis will be formally 
launched Thursday, Aug. 28, if present plans carry. 

A meeting has been called for that date by the 
organization commitee, composed of W. E. Coulson, 
W. E. Hyde, R. L. Jurden, John M. Pritchard and 
F. R. Gadd, and it is proposed to adopt a con- 
stitution and by-laws and to complete other neces- 
sary steps, including arrangement for the annual 
tournament which will be held around Oct. 1. 

The plan has the enthusiastic endorsement of 
lumbermen who indulge in the royal and ancient 
game. The real object of such an association is to 
‘*bring about closer personal relations between 
those engaged in the lumber business and allied 
line’’ thru a tournament to be held at least once 
each year. 

A tournament of lumbermen players has never 
been held in Memphis and there is enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the movement for an association. 
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Chicago. Illinois 
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Capital -- $ 3,000,000 
Surplus-- 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
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WM ca McKEE, Vice-Pres. and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 
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HERBERT C. ROER, V Trust Officer. 
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Lyon, GARY & COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TIMBER AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in timber 
and making loans to lumbermen. 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE ARE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL 








The Red Cedar 
Shingle 7 Quality 





| “Horseshoe” Brand 


Good sellers for the Retail Yard because 
evenly sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, 
free from sap, closely packed, plainly 
branded and cut from live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mized cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, 
Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 








GOSS AND RAWSON 
CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 
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603 YEON BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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A Pointer to Lumbermen 
on Waterproof Crayons 
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For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as 
the best crayons for marking 
lumber on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color an 
in hard, medium and soft grades. 
Let us help you select the crayon 
best suited to your needs. 


Ask for Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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PAST AND PROSPECTIVE HOO-HOO ACTIiViT/&) 


WHERE THE Hoo-Hoo MEET 
“WHEN THE KYE COMES HAME” 























For Handling Big Logs 








EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes 

are not produced entirely by handling 
big logs, for often smaller logs are sud- 
denly caught, and such occurrences im- 
pose greater stress upon the line than big 
logs when moving freely. 

The reserve strength HERCULES (Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe con- 
ditions. Its toughness and elasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a ‘live’? and dependable rope. 












Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

New York, Chicago, 


Denver, 
~ Salt Lake City 


n Francisco 
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HERCULES. SA 
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is an important part of every 
saw mill’s equipment, and 
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Let us tell you why 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


501-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


‘CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 

















HOO-HOO ANNUAL WILL SOON Bs HEKE 


A week from next Monday Chicago will be a 
Mecca for Hoo-Hoo, and indications now are that 
members of the lumber: fraternity will come from 
all parts of the country to make the twenty-eighth 
annual a big success. Members of the local com- 
mittees met Wednesday at the rooms of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago to perfect plans 
for the annual and further meetings will be held 
on next Wednesday and Friday to put the finishing 
touches on the arrangements. Then on Monday the 
big show of Hoo-Hoo will open. It is going to be 
some show, too, if all the plans go thru successfully 
—and there can be no doubt that they will. The 
annual, as announced, will be at the Morrison Hotel 
on Sept. 8, 9 and 10. 

Secretary-Treasurer E. D, Tennant, of St. Louis, 
Mo., has made an appeal in the recent issue of the 
bulletin that all Hoo-Hoo attend and make the 
coming annual a glorious and successful meeting. 
Next week will find every local Hoo-Hoo out on a 
still hunt for kittens as there is to be a concatena- 
tion during the annual and a big class is desired. 
Every Chicago member of the order of the big 
black cat is urged to bring a kitten to the annual. 
Some changes have been made in the arrangements, 
the concatenation to be held on the evening of Sept. 
10 instead of Sept. 9, the latter evening to be de- 
voted to the smoker and vaudeville entertainment. 
Some unusually good talent has been secured for 
the vaudeville program and the show promises to 
be a corker. 





HOO-HOO INITIATES 25 KITTENS 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Aug. 25.—W. A. Priddie, 
Supreme Snark of the Universe, conducted one of 
the largest classes of the year into the mysteries of 
the Sacred Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo at Lake 
Charles Tuesday night, Aug. 19, when twenty-five 
worthy candidates became Black Cats. When it is 
considered that less than a-week’s time intervened 
from the moment it was decided to hold the conea- 
tenation, it speaks particularly well for the or- 
ganizers who secured the twenty-five applications. 
Particular credit must be given to B. R. Moses, of 
the Anococo Lumber Co., and James Simpson, of 
the J. A. Bel Lumber Co., assisted by Charles B. 
Monday of the Lock-Moore Lumber Co. and W. D. 
Hoover of the Powell Lumber Co. Friend Moses 
is a regular ‘‘tom-cat’’ when ‘it comes to dragging 
in the kittens and he simply closed up shop and 
went after them. 

Mr. Priddie suggested the holding of the conca- 
tenation because of a meeting of the Alexandria 
District Lumber Exchange to be held at Lake 
Charles on this day, saying that it would probably 
be his last chance to conduct a concatenation as his 
term of office expires in September. He asserted 
that it was one of the best conducted ‘‘concats’’ 
in his experience. , 

A parade, with the kittens hanging to a rope 
fastened to a tractor, precedetl the concatenation. 
Mayor Joshua A. Trotti of Lake Charles was one 
of the kittens and it is betraying no secrets to say 
that they surely ‘‘worked on him.’’ In the hands 
of W. A. Nichols of Beaumont, who was acting 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, the kittens led a miserable life 
for a couple of hours. A splendid banquet followed 
the concatenation. 

The attendance of old cats was good and among 
the honored guests was George M. Law, general 
manager of Lock-Moore & Co., who is the bearer of 
No. 20 and who became a member at the first reg- 
ular coneatenation held, in New Orleans, in 1892. 
S. N. Young, of Lake Charles, who holds life mem- 


hership No. 35, was also present at the concatena- 
tion. 
The list of kittens follows: 


Cc. M. Managan, of Krause & Managan, West Lake; 
John J. Kuntz, of the Kuntz Co., San Antonio, Tex. ; 
C. W. Outhwaite, mill supplies, New Iberia; Arthur L. 
Gayle, of Weber-King Lumber Company, Lake Charles ; 
John R. Stephenson, Jesse F. Tucker, Percy Myers, 
Harry L. Blockwell and John A. Owens, all of the 
Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Co., Lake Charles; Clinton 
J. Laughlin, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City ; Harry N. Fanguy, of the J. A. Bel Lumber Co., 
Lake Charles; Edward Reiser, of the Reiser Machine 
Shops, Lake Charles; John W. Alexander, of Lock, 
Moore & Co., West Lake; George West, lumber insur- 
ance, Lake Charles; James G. Quinn, of the Anococo 
Lumber Co., Lake Charles; Walter G. Goos and Isaac 
N. Christmas, of the J. A. Bel Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles; Mayor Joshua A. Trotti and Thomas @G. 
Trotti, of the D. R. Swift Estate (Inc.), Lake Charles ; 
Frank J. Patter, of the Murray Brooks Hardware Co., 
Lake Charles; Lon E. Richton, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City ; Frank C. Gault, of A. M. Lockett 
& Co., New Orleans; Archie Cameron, of the Lake 
Charles Planing Mill Co., Lake Charles; Herman 
Reiser, of the Reiser Machine Shops, Lake Charles ; 
Robert M. Hereford, of the Murray Brooks Hardware 
Co., Lake Charles. 

There were also fifteen reinstatements by old 
members. The officers for the concatenation were: 

Snark—W. A. Priddie. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—H. D. Foote. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. A. Nichols. 

Bojum—wW. D. Hoover. 

Custocatian—B. H. Miller. 

Scrivenoter—Charles B. Monday. 

Gurdon—H., D. Fletcher. 

Jabberwock—Marcus E. Sperry. 

Arcanoper—J. Ben Wand. 


~ 


ST. LOUIS BOOSTS HOO-HOO ANNUAL 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—St. Louis is preparing 
to send to Chicago for the Hoo-Hoo concatenation, 
Sept. 8-10, the largest delegation that has ever at- 
tended an annual from this city. St. Louis is head- 
quarters for Hoo-Hoo, the efficient Secretary-treas- 
urer is here, another St. Louisan is on the program— 
Past Snark Julius Seidel, who is beloved by all 
Hoo-Hoo—and St. Louis has an able member of 
the Supreme Nine in the person of that silver- 
tongued orator, L. M. Tully, Scrivenoter. For these 
reasons more than ordinary interest is being at- 
tached to the annual this year. 

To stimulate even greater interest a luncheon 
meeting will be held at American-Annex Hotel next 
Tuesday at 12:15, when all St. Louis Hoo-Hoo 
will get together and talk over affairs concerning 
the annual. The meeting is being called by Mr. 








Tully and W. P: Anderson, Vicegerent Snark for 


the eastern district of Missouri. 


NEW WAY TO MAKE ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 25.—As a result of tests 
made by the United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory a new and successful method has been found 
for the construction of blanks for artificial limbs. 
Instead of using large blocks of willow, which are 
exceedingly hard to dry without checking, the 
laboratory has experimented with smaller pieces 
of willow which are more easily dried without in- 
jury. These are glued together with water resist- 
ant casein glue, making built up blocks of the size 
used in making the thigh sockets. Two types have 
been suggested, one being made from six pieces of 
wood and the other from four. Practically no 
wood is wasted in the manufacture of these sockets 
and it is expected that they will prove a big saving 
to the industry, as under the old method it was 
estimated that there was a loss of from 30 to 50 
percent in the seasoning process. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. 
E. Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, Real 
Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering: 

1,311,469. 
liam L. Smith, Ontonagon, Mich. 

1,311,508. Saw guard. Elmer Harrold, Leetonia, 
Ohio, assignor to the Crescent Machine Co., same place 

1,311,593. Adjustable guide for band saws. Joseph 
W. Causey and Amasa Harvey, Charleston, 8. C. 








1,311,626. Boring machine. Harry S. Stronach, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
1,311,633. Shingle making machine. Frank Zele- 


pugas, Worcester, Mass. 
: a Saw oiler. Oscar F. Wilkerson, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 





THE HOUSING shortage would have been much 
greater than it is if the prediction made by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in one of his messages that by 1920 
the United States would have a population of 187,- 
000,000 had been realized. Mr. Lincoln’s estimate 
was based upon what seemed at that time a reason- 
able ratio of increase over the 1860 census figures of 
31,443,790, but he naturally failed to take into con- 
sideration the modern trend toward race suicide, 
which hardly had begun to develop in his day. 


Combined log loader and decker. Wil- 
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GOODBYE! GOOD LUCK! 


‘‘Goodbye! Good luck!’’ Such easy words to say, 
We lightly laugh them with a heavy heart. 
‘Goodbye! Good luck!’’ When someone goes 
away, 
We smile and sigh the very hour we part. 
Good luck to you, wherever you may go; 
The smile for you, but for myself the sigh; 
For there are lonely days to come, I know; 
Good luck to you, dear friend, to me goodbye. 


‘Goodbye! Good luck!’’ You shall not see a tear, 
But only hope for all your happiness. 
‘Goodbye! Good luck!’’ When you are gone from 
here 
Then I may weep, and you, you will not guess. 
I would not mar your going with despair, 
And I shall laugh as glad as any—I 
Shall send you forth, wherever you may fare, 
With naught to sadden you. ‘‘Good luck! 
Goodbye! ’’ 


‘*Goodbye! Good luck!’’ But, O dear friend of 
mine, 

Perhaps this day you will recall again. 
‘Goodbye! Good luck!’’ Perhaps you will divine 

That, tho I smiled, my heart was aching then. 
And suddenly your heart will want me, you 

Will come returning where the old paths lie; 
And you will find me waiting, faithful, true, 

And nevermore we two shall say goodbye. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


OAKLAND, Ia.—The people of Oakland ean brag 
a good deal more about their family connections 
than they can about their railroad ditto, but, out- 
side of that, Oakland is a lively and prosperous 
town. It is on a branch of the Rock Island, and 
they say that the track north of here is so rough 
that it rings the bell of the engine. We came up 
here from Carson, six miles in forty minutes, and 
were a good deal more nervous than we ever were 
on the Century. 

May we not, as the president would say, pay a 
few compliments to Judd Layton, the proprietor 
of Layton’s hotel? He has been catering to the pub- 
lie in one way or another around here for twenty- 
seven years. One night he took us out to a soda 
fountain and bought us something cooling, which 
was an historic moment—the first time a hotel man 
ever spent anything on us. 

The High Cost of Everything is not all corifined 
to Wall street. A local barber charged us 65 cents 
for a haircut and a dash of tonic. But then 65 
cents a month isn’t very much to spend with the 
tonsorial industry. 

F. E. Seeman is manager of the yard of the 
Green Bay Lumber Co. (the Finkbine interests) 
here, and he has everything but the fence-wire un- 
der cover. There are two big sheds and they are 
painted up to the minute. As to location, the yard 
is across the street from the post office. The Ful- 
lerton Lumber Co. yard is equally favorably lo- 
eated, right on Main Street in the business district. 





Tama, IA.—The population of the famous Tama 
reservation west of here has dwindled to hundreds, 
dwindling and farming being about the only two 
things at which the American Indian seems to be 
a suecess. If we had treated the Indian better and 
not so often there might be more of him than 
there is. 





OmAHA, Nes.—There has been a good deal of 
noise come out of Omaha about the High Cost of 
Living—and not without reason. In Omaha you 
have to get it (under our present lovely economic 
system) for you certainly have to give it up— 
$2.50 for a room with shower and 80 cents taxi fare 
from the hotel to the station. A man can hardly 
afford to spend a night in Omaha, let alone his days. 





Rockport, Mo.—We encountered more hospital- 
ity and good-looking corn in this vicinity than we 
don’t know when or where. The corn had such 
large ears that we were afraid to speak anything 
of a personal or private nature above a whisper. 
As for the hospitality, we had no more than started 
for the grounds when a man drew his car up to 
the curb, invited us in, and drove us out. Some 
of these fellows who go * around the country talking 
to the Chautauquas are often Teally almost as nice 
people as the people who live in the town; but gen- 
erally they are left to tramp their way thru the 
dust while the native sails by in his car and throws 
alittle more on them. It often reminds us of the 
best line in Rosetti’s best poem, ‘‘Jenny.’’ Re- 
eall it?: ‘*When vice splashed mud on virtue.’ 
Not that auto owners are particularly vicious, or 
‘lecturers’? (how we hate the word!) virtuous. 

Then, when we got thru, Joe Miller (who isn’t the 
author of the celebrated joke book but of some 


others almost as good) loaded us into his Saxon and 
whisked us over the Missouri hills to Tarkio so we 
could catch an evening train, and entirely at his 
own suggestion. Joe says the ‘soil around here is so 
good so far down that you can take dirt out of the 
bottom of a well and raise stuff in it. As Joe deals 
more or less in farm land and ought to know, we 
believe him. Around here you are always either 
going up a hill or down one; and we wonder if life 
isn’t a good deal that way? 





TarKIOo, Mo.—We dropped in at the yard of the 
North Missouri Lumber Co. to see the latest issue 
and manager C. A. Babb. Mr. Babb was aston- 
ished to see us in the flesh, supposing we were a 
myth. He reported business good but rain as scarce 
as dollars in a Scotch Presbyterian collection. 





BrigHToN, IA.—Brighton is putting in a water- 
works and sewer system and otherwise Brighton-ing 
up. We dropped off here long enough to record this 
joke and then moved peaceably on. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 
In Iowa they have a variation on ‘‘own your own 
home.’’ They talk about ‘‘a private still of your 
own.’’ 





When we were in Philadelphia recently our in- 
constant contributor, J. U. H., of Detroit, re- 
marked that towns are known for something in 
particular. ‘‘Philadelphia,’’ he said, ‘‘has its lib- 
erty bell and Detroit its Henry Ford. But,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ Detroit has it on Philadelphia in one re- 
spect: the liberty bell is cracked, but Henry is as 
sound as a nut.’’ 





We are sorry they changed the name of New 


York from New Amsterdam to New York. The ° 


old name seems so much more expressive of the 
town. 





We like the sign advertising a lumber yard in 
Genoa, Neb.: ‘‘ Quality Lumber—Economy Coal.’’ 
Too many retailers are inclined to talk price on 
lumber and quality of coal. 





There would be no need to worry about the 
money the street carnival takes out of town if. it 
brought anything in. 





Folly dies hard—as is evidenced by the amount 
of near beer being unloaded at these prairie towns 





Next to William Howard Taft, probably the most 
useful citizen of the United States is the man who 
sells the papers and calls the trains at the Rock 
Island station in Des Moines, Ia. 





Keokuk, Ia., is the only place where we have 
seen moforettes. Strange that the Cleveland (or 
was it Toledo?) street car men haven’t put a stop 
to this. 





The Union Monarch Laundry at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, has a simple solution of the High Cost of 
Everything: It charges you 25 cents for washing 
your blessed pajamas, and then rubber-stamps 
across the slip: ‘‘10 percent added to cover in- 
creased cost of labor, soap and other supplies.’’ 
Here is a solution of the whole vexed question now 
agitating the nation: All the rest of us need to 
do is to rubber-stamp our lumber or our lyrics 
‘*10 percent added because of the increased cost of 
laundry,’’ and day’s at the dawn, all’s well with 
the world. 





We submit without comment the name of the 
Hord Grain Co., on the Spalding branch of the 
U. P. in Nebraska. 





The altitude of Monroe, Neb., is 1,520 feet above 
sea level, and we suppose it is even higher than 
that now on account of the war. 





JUST LIKE THAT 


At Charleston, Ill., as we stepped up to the 
counter the boy in the drug store remarked: 

‘*Tt’s nice and cool this morning, but it will 
probably warm up before the day is over.’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ we said sententiously, ‘‘it’s a peculiar 
thing, but it’s a way it has. It is always warmer 
in the summer than it is in the winter, and, what 
is equally strange, cooler in the winter than it is in 
the summer. Now, it would be a great thing if 
it would only be cold in summer when it is so 
darned hot, and hot in the winter when it is so 
darned cold.’’ 

The boy looked at us a minute and then asked, 
just like that: 

‘¢What’ll it be?—a nut sundae?’’ 


234,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT. All the merchant- 
able dead timber standing or down and all the 
live timber marked or designated for cutting 
on the Clover Valley Logging Unit embracing 
about 26,000 acres in T. 23 N., Rs. 14 and 15 E., 
T. 24 N., Rs. 12, 13, 14, and 15 E., and T. 25 N., 
Rs. 12 and 13 E., M. D. M. estimated to be 
165,000,000 feet B. M. of yellow and jeffrey pine, 
7,500,000 feet B. M. of sugar pine, 49,500,000 feet 
B. M. of white fir, 4,000,000 feet B. M. of Douglas 
fir, 450,000 feet B. M. of red fir and 7,500,000 feet 
B. M. of incense cedar saw timber, more or less, 
located within the Plumas National Forest, 
California. 


STUMPAGE PRICES. Lowest rates considered, 
$3.00 per M. feet for yellow and jeffrey pine, 
$3.50 per M. feet for sugar pine, $1.50 per M. 
feet for Douglas fir and incense cedar, $.75 per 
M. feet for white fir and $1.00 per M. feet for 
red fir. For material unmerchantable under 
the terms of the agreement to be removed at 
the option of the purchaser, for which »ayme 
is required by the Forest Service, fifty cents 
per M. feet. Rates to be redetermined by May 
1, 1924. 


DEPOSIT. With bid $10,000 to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted, pr refunded if 
rejected. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed bids will be 
received. by the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, up to and including October 
15, 1919. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits, and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, or the Forest Supervisor, Quincy, 
California. 



























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You ean state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense: but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because. of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total- covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can-in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The Aimerican Credit -Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 








Sead For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Futare Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Homes” 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“West Coast ws”” 


72 Plans. $1800 to $3750,.75 cts. 
“Little Bungalows 





‘ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000 . . .50 cts 
GPECIAL $2. 0 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans...:. 
Money back if not satisfied.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 229 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for er ay ey ocean ——— contracts 
-— ea Guang quickest d We handle all 

cargo and have Special | Department handling Export 
toute Shipments. 
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Kneeland -McLurg 
Lumber Company 


Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 


Mixed car orders our specialty. 





Basswood. 


L Write for prices on Kiln Dried !" Birch and 


ie 








\DI\A 
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We have the following Winter cut 


for Immediate Shipment: 


2 cars 5-4 No. 1 C. & B. Brown Ash. 
1 car 10-4 No. 2 Common Birch. 
3 cars 6-4 No. 2 C. & B. Soft Elm. 


W’e desire your inquiries for all 
sizes and grades of Northern 
Hardwoods. 


Wheeler-Timlin 
Lumber Company 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 








Northern Hardwoods 


3 cars 12-4 No. | C. & B. Hard Maple. | 
3 cars 10-4 No. | C. & B. Hard Maple. | 


J 





White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber 


Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 





| SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The partial cessation of building, particularly of 
the construction of homes, due mainly to price ad- 
vances in lumber and other materials during the last 
sixty days, tho strikes and labor shortages have also 
had marked effect, has resulted in reducing the big 
volume of business that had been steadily developing 
since the home building campaigns began to produce 
results. The mills are busy, and distributers have 
about all the orders they care to handle, yet it is 
noted that the business largely originated some time 
ago, and that the volume of new orders is decreasing 
somewhat. However, on the whole the trade situation 
is satisfactory, so far as amount of business is con- 
cerned, but manufacturers are finding it a serious 
problem to turn out the finished products at ruling 
prices with anything like a fair margin of profit. A 
good demand for barn and cellar sash is developing 
and will probably increase from now until cold 
weather. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
report an active call for special sizes in millwork, 
and tho high prices seem to have checked building 
and buying to some extent, the factories have about 
all they can handle for some time to come. Increased 
wages being paid fully justify the high prices now in 
effect, it is claimed, and tho price advances undoubted- 
ly have hurt trade, it is contended that there is no 
help for it. Country yards are not buying much at 
this time but city trade continues lively. 

With the construction work planned for the summer 
far from finished, and with fall opening with favor- 
able weather for outdoor work, the factories of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, see several months of 
operation ahead of them. ‘They have all the orders 
they can handle, and inquiries on new jobs are com- 
ing in every day. More men could be used were they 
to be had, and there is not a plant manager who 
would not like to add to his stock of lumber, also. 
Orders call for greater mill capacity than is possible 


under conditions of labor and raw material. The 
country trade continues strong, and the heavy crop 
season promises increase of the demand from that 
source. Architects are coming forward with new 
plans in preparation for next year, which is very 
encouraging to the winter operations of the mills. 

Not much change is seen in the volume of door and 
millwork business at Buffalo, N. Y:, and current luin- 
ber prices have not interfered to any noticeable ex- 
tent with volume of operations. The mills have or 
ders enough to keep them busy from day to day, and 
have not been hampered by labor troubles, tho labor 
is not in large supply. 

The sash and door trade at Baltimore, Md., is very 
active, with builders eager to place orders and calling 
urgently for delivery. Shipment of mill work on or 
ders is more or less delayed, and progress on houses 
in the course of erection is halted to an extent that 
causes embarrassment because of the non-arrival of 
essential material. A builder, for instance, often finds 
himself unable to go ahead because, tho he has plenty 
of interior finish on hand, some of the outside sup 
plies have not been sent, and the reverse is alse often 
true. The contractors are prepared to pay attractive 
prices for the output of the mills as long as they get 
prompt delivery, so that the sash and door men are 
taxed to the limit of their capacity and, at that, fall 
behind their orders. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have more work in prospect than they can handle. 
The door factories in the Bay region have a good 
volume of business. The finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills have 
plenty of business dnd are running up to capacity. 
Cut sash and door stock is in big demand and the 
production is heavy. All of the mills and factories 
are speeding up on white pine box shook to take care 
of the big fruit crops. The car situation is fair at 
most California mills. 





LATE NEWS FROM THE INLAND EMPIRE 


Active Demand on Mills and Yards 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 23.—With building activity 
steadily increasing, retailers in the Spokane field are 
finding their business limited only by the amount of 
stock available. The local market is practically cleared 
of hardwood and little is on the road. Many dealers 
have waited for days and days to see expected ship- 
ments—and are still waiting. Pine receipts are not up 
to demand, altho most of the manufacturers in the 
territory are rapidly recovering from the strike set- 
back and will have their orders largely liquidated in 
a few days. 

With contracts pending to the amount of about $500,- 
000, the master builders’ association is facing a walk- 
out of carpenters. The strike opened Monday morning, 
affecting several of the larger jobs in the city, and 
today the two sides were not close to a settlement. 
The carpenters served notice Aug. 1 of a demand for 
an increase in the wage scale from $6 to $7, effective 
Aug. 15. The builders refused the increase on the 
grounds that insufficient notice had been given. 

The Diamond Match Co. will start the operation of 
its match block plant in Spokane early in September, 
employing 75 to 100 men. The company has a large 
stock of match block material on hand and is ready 
to begin operations on an extensive scale. 

The planing mill of the Phoenix Lumber Co. was 
saved from destruction this week when the overhead 
sprinkler system put out a fire starting from over- 
heated machinery. The loss was small. 

The Spokane Casket Co. has started the erection of 
a brick drying kiln, costing $1,500. 

E. T. Chapin, of the E. T. Chapin Co., has been 
appointed chairman of the industrial division of the 
Salvation Army’s home service campaign, which is to 
be conducted in Spokane in September for the purpose 
of raising a building fund of $125,000. 

Grant Dixon, of the Dixon Lumber Co., Spokane, was 
made captain this week of one of the crack volley ball 
teams at the Spokane Y. M. C. A. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho, will put on a night shift soon. The company 
is building a dry shed, 400 feet long and 100 feet wide. 

The Inland Empire’s apple crop will exceed the 
estimate of July by 25 percent, according to figures 
announced by the Federal bureau of crop estimates. 
Box manufacturers are anticipating a heavy volume 
of new orders and buying every stick of box lumber 
available in the district. 

Washington's crop is placed at 21.300 cars, or 5,050 
in excess of the 1918 total. Oregon, Idaho and Wash- 
ington will ship a total of 30,328 cars, or 11,296 cars 
above the 1918 figure, according to the Federal esti- 
mates. 

The Timberworkers’ Union has virtually lost its 
strike in the mills of Ceur d’Alene, Idaho. Altho 
neither the operators nor union officials have made any 
statement for a number of days, it is conceded by 
workers in the district that the union cause is lost and 
that the men will return to work only as individuals. 

The result is a distinct victory for the “Four L's” 
and for the employers. About 400 men were declared 
on strike in the Rutledge, Blackwell and Winton mills 
when the walkout began. Many have returned and 
many others left the city for work in other mills. 

The new planing mill of the Hedlund Box & Lumber 
Co., Spokane, Wash., is now being constructed and 
will be completed in a month or so. The machinery 
being installed is the latest designed in fast feed types 
and for the present will consist of a self feed rip saw, 


feeding table. The mill will be equipped with a com- 
plete floor system larger than necessary for these ma 
chines, to take care of future installations. All equip- 
ment is to be electrically driven. The Hedlund Box & 
Lumber Co. anticipates plenty of work for the plant 
and has bought 7,000,000 feet of Idaho white pine te 
be delivered during the fall and next year in addition 
to a lot of western white pine. 


Putting New Safety Law Into Effect 


SPOKANE, Wasn., Aug. 23.—Employers of the 
Spokane district, including practically all of the lum- 
ber operators, received first hand instruction in the 
State’s new safety methods at a meeting Friday eve 
ning, held under the auspices of the State safety 
board. Dr. J. S. Kloeber, chairman of the board, 
was the principal speaker, and in part he said: 

“Washington has held a unique position in its 
passage of advanced legislation on compensation of 
injured employees and the protection of the rights of 
employers and employees in accidents in industry. 
We have now gone a step farther in the passage of the 
safety act, which I feel will be accepted as a model 
in other States. 

“We have appointed the membership of our local 
safety boards under this act and have just held a 
school for the employees of the State safety board 
who are to meet the men in the industries. We have 
impressed upon them that they are missionaries of a 
new religion, the religion of safety, which means te 
prolong human life and bring joy into homes that 
otherwise might be in mourning.” 

Coéperation of employers and managers to insure 
the proper functioning of the new law, which will go 
into effect Oct. 1, was urged by Dr. Kloeber at a 
luncheon given in his honor by employers and man 
agers and foremen. At the luncheon he said: 

“Employers can reasonably expect a bigger return 
when the hazard of accidents is reduced as low as 
possible. Each industry is placed in a class accord 
ing to the operation hazard and each class pays 4 
certain percentage of its earnings a year to the State, 
a portion of which money, in turn, is handed to the 
employee who may be injured. If the cost is high at 
one plant the board will investigate. If it appears 
that there is negligence we will turn the case over 
to the other plants in the same class and let them 
handle it. While the board has a certain amount of 
police power, it is reluctant to use this, much pre 
ferring to gain the codperation of various plants by 
sending safety experts to their aid.” 

While in the city Dr. Kloeber announced that a 
State safety engineer will be employed regularly by 
the board. 


Ladies Organize the ‘‘Three L’s”’ 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 23.—Altho instituted only 
two months ago, the Ladies’ Loyal Legion, an auxiliary 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, now 
has eighteen local chapters in the Inland Empire. 

Headquarters of the new organization have beet 
opened in Spokane in the offices of the “Four L’s” and 
new locals will be added. Miss Jean Morris Ellis, of 
The Dalles, Ore., is serving as organizer in the district 
The first local chapter was formed at Orin, Wash. 
Other towns that have chapters now are: Deer Park, 
Tone and Newport, Wash.; Rose Lake, Coeur d’Alene, 
Potiatch, Elk River, Harrison, Fernwood, Kootenai, 
Hope, Dover, Spirit Lake, Bonners Ferry, Sandpoint, 


band resaw and a planer and matcher with automatic Laclede and Bovill, Idaho. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





THE TRUE CONDITIONS IN BELGIUM 
{By an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Representative] 

BRUXELLES, BELGIUM, Aug. 4.—Of all the conti- 
nental European countries which suffered the ravages 
of war, Belgium has made the greatest strides toward 
economic recovery, and its situation in this respect 
shows a steady and really remarkable improvement 
from day to day. Industrial activity in this country 
today is calculated to be 75 and perhaps 80 percent 
of normal, which is a great advance particularly over 
France. The coal mines are working at practically full 
blast, all the glass factories and most of the met- 
allurgical mills are again in operation, and a majority 
of the pre-war number of looms are again operating. 
These are the chief industries of Belgium and their 
activity is reflecting, naturally, upon the entire national 
life. Agriculture is also progressing. Every available 
plat of ground outside of that area in southwestern 
Belgium over which battles raged from the beginning to 
the end of the war, is under intense cultivation, and 
unless weather conditions should interfere at the last 
moment, this year’s crops will not fall much short of 
normal yield and will not be greatly inferior to the 
average grade. 

To explain the rapidity of this industrial and eco- 
nomic readjustment, which contrasts so greatly with 
the lifelessness of France, it must be said that the 
devastation of Belgium during the occupation of the 
enemy has been greatly exaggerated. The stranger 
visiting Brussels, Antwerp or most of the other impor- 
tant cities of Belgium, not even excluding Ostend, 
would find it hard to believe that this is the bleeding, 
devastated country of which he had heard so much 
and with which he had sympathized so much. In most 
parts he will look in vain for even suggestions of the 
seenes of ruin and destruction which met his eyes on 
every side in France and it is only upon his approach 
to the sea that he will be confronted with reminders 
that recent warfare in Belgium was a reality. Even 
Ostend, submarine base as it was and consequently a 
continual target for Allied bombs, looks not much the 
worse for its historic experiences except for the ruins 
which mark the former sites of various docks used by 
the Germans and a blown-up bridge or two. 

In going thru the western part of the country one 
occasionally enters a town with a few blocks of build- 
ings torn out of the center of it. These towns, it is 
explained, were military headquarters discovered by the 
Allied airmen and effectively bombed by them; but 
these souvenirs of the war are rapidly disappearing 
under the mason’s trowel and the carpenter’s hammer. 
Most of the buildings have already been repaired or 
rebuilt and gangs of workmen are tirelessly at work 
remedying the rest of the damage. It is only as one 
approaches the old Hindenburg line in Belgium that 
scenes such as those in northern France are beginning 
to repeat themselves—scenes of ruin, utter destruction 
and desolation. Very little in the way of reconstruc- 
tion has as yet been started in this area, and it 
remains as picturesque in its affliction as it must have 
been while the fight still raged. It is true that on 
some sectors large gangs are at work cleaning up debris 
and refilling trenches; but the work, being done by 
hand, is slow. The employment of other than the most 
necessary machinery in this work is taboo, because it 
would rob that many men of employment, argues the 
Government. 

Transportation Facilities Rapidly Improving 

Another thing which has prevented further progress 
in the reconstruction of this area is the lack of railroad 
facilities. But this is a situation which now is rapidly 
being remedied also. Altho the railroads of Belgium 
as a rule suffered no such ruthless destruction as did 
the French railroads, yet they were left by the German 
invader, principally in the western part of the country, 
in a none too good condition, with the roadbeds espe- 
cially seriously injured and requiring much work to 
make them safe again. The task of rebuilding the rail- 
roads has been considerably interfered with thru the 
shortage of materials, especially of rails; but it has 
progressed rapidly of late and will doubtless continue 
to do so now that the steel mills of the country are in 
fuller operation. 

All in all, Belgium has made wonderful strides 
toward a normal condition and it is certain to regain 
its full equilibrium far ahead of its slower and more 
uncertain fellow sufferers. Even tho the country did 
not suffer as extensive physical destruction as it might 
have, there is no gainsaying that its industry did feel 
the German hand heavily. The total amount of dam- 
age to industrial plants in Belgium during the war, as 
estimated by the Belgian Central Industrial Commis- 
sion, is $1,549,500,500, figured at a normal exchange 
rate of $0.193 to the franc. And it is the rapid 
industrial rejuvenation which is the remarkable feature 
of the situation, brought about not by any especially 
favorable condition but entirely by the whole popula- 
tion long ago having shaken off the lethargy which 
enveloped it during the first few months after the 
signing of the armistice and again exhibiting the 
industriousness characteristic of the Belgians, with a 
firm determination to do everything possible for the 
reconstruction of the country. 

These being the facts about the Belgian industrial 
situation, perhaps it could be expected that Belgium 
would soon become a buyer of lumber; but not so. 
Belgium is swamped with lumber, has more than she 
knows what to do with at this time; and it will be 
some time before she will consider reéntering the 
market largely—perhaps two years or so. 


The Lumber Situation in Belgium 


When the Germans evacuated Belgium they left 
enormous stocks of softwood lumber imported by them 
frem the Baltic countries. The wharves at Antwerp 


are filled with this lumber and there are vast quantities 
at other ports and at former military supply stations, 
altogether amounting to upward of 100,000 standards, 
or 200,000,000 feet. At the rate of present consumption 
it will take a long time to consume these stocks; and 
after that there are fresh Swedish and Finnish shfp- 
ments to contend with, as well as perhaps the overflow 
of Dutch stocks, which are reported to be exceptionally 
large. Further, the Germans left behind very large 
quantities of hardwoods, in the log and principally oak, 
cut from the Belgian and French forests during the 
occupation, which can not be permitted to go to waste 
but which must be manufactured against future con- 
sumption. Of course the Belgian Government will see 
to it that this stuff left on their hands is put to use 
before foreign hardwoods are brought in. Nobody 
knows as yet just how much of these hardwoods there 
are except that the quantity is important; but in view 
of this the Belgians are not figuring on doing much 
ousiness with American hardwood producers for at 
least two years. 


Consignment Practice Must Stop 

A bugaboo on the Belgian market at this time is the 
consignment evil. American shippers are the worst 
offenders and the Belgian lumbermen are rightly wrath- 
ful; because the Americans by their consignments are 
only contributing to the existing demoralization of the 
market instead of assisting a poor, helpless country, 
as they evidently think they are doing. On the docks 
at Antwerp are lying several consignments of American 
lumber mixed up with the ex-German stocks, months 
old in some cases, for which there are no takers nor 
likely to be any for quite a long time. In the mean- 
while it helps only to congest the docks and enlarge the 
stock surplus and it deteriorates for want of protection. 
One large exporter of American hardwoods not long 
ago consigned 5,000 tons of wood to Belgium. Some 
time afterward a representative arrived in Antwerp 
and found the consignment lying on the docks there 
without any possibility of sale. He reconsigned the 
whole parcel to Denmark, where it was promptly sold. 

The consignment of lumber to European markets 
must cease, both for the shipper’s own good and for 
the industry’s; and if the shipper must consign, he 
should at least make very sure that there really exists 
a market at the port or in the country to which he 
consigns. There is no present market in Belgium above 
all, nor in France nor Holland, for consignments, and 
the shipper is only wasting valuable materials, money 
and time by not heeding this warning. When these 
countries want lumber they will ask for it; until they 
ask for it they don't want it. 

There is no question but that Belgium will become a 
valuable future customer for American hardwoods, but 
first she must be given time to clear up the stocks she 
has. The Belgian lumbermen ask the American ship- 
pers only to be patient, not to try to force business but 
to wait until Belgium is ready for the stuff. It has 
been indicated that they are wrathful over the 
abundance of the consignments which have been 
dumped on their market, and naturally, because each 
one means just that much greater market demoraliza- 
tion and its attendant evils; and it is suggested that 
friendship in the trade be preserved by refraining from 
dispatching unasked-for goods. 

Overseas business will come in its time. It will do 
no good to try to hurry it along. Wait for it, in the 
meantime of course keeping in touch with the situation 
and attempting legitimately to drum up as much busi- 
ness as possible. But don’t consign. And don’t be- 
come discouraged and begin to disregard the European 
market just because it is a little slow in developing 
business. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT EXPORT ACTIVITIES 


The steamer market was quiet thruout the week, 
with very little reported in actual chartering. There 
is yet a considerable demand for coal carriers to Italy 
and other European countries, but the requirements 
in all other trades appear light. Allocations of steam- 
ers by the Government for general cargo and coal are 
covering many of the necessities of shippers. Tonnage 
offers moderately, with rates quite firm in all trades. 
Chartering in the sailing market continued light and 
there was no noticeable improvement in the general 
demand for tonnage. A few coal and lumber freights 
to South America and Europe offered, but cargo of all 
other kinds was scarce during the week. West India 
and coasting freights of all kinds were almost entirely 
absent from the market. Rates are quotably steady 
and tonnage in limited supply. 

* as oa 

The British demand for American hardwoods is 
moderate and seems to run almost wholly to prime 
grades, this because the buyers find it more profitable 
in view of the high freight rates prevailing to confine 
their transactions to the better qualities. Quartered 
oak is the wood most in request, but it is difficult to 
effect c. i. f. sales owing to the great shipping conges- 
tion which at present is tying up the British ports. 
The British trade is reported pleased with the fact 
that American f. o. b. values are on the rise, for the 
reason that this might help put a stop to the consign- 
ments which are literally wrecking the market. The 
consumption in Great Britain still is very limited ow- 
ing to the labor unrest which is sweeping the country 
and the disinclination of consumers at this time of un- 
certain prospects to lay in stocks beyond immediate 
requirements. Nevertheless the consignments by Amer- 
ican shippers have been heavy during the last couple 
of months and many, if not most, of them remain un- 
sold, because buyers at the prices asked—and neces- 
sary to be obtained to prevent an absolute loss—can 
not be found while conditions in the market remain as 
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There’s Permanence 
and Lasting Beauty in 


Birch 


that appeals to both the economical 
and artistically inclined builder. 
Being susceptible to the various 
strains and finishes in vogue these 
days Birch naturally attracts some 
very profitable orders to dealers 
who have a stock of it on hand. 


Many unique effects can be secured 
through the use of Birch for doors, 
trim, paneling and flooring in differ- 
ent strains. But however used, Birch 
is a permanent advertisement and is 


Constantly Building 
Trade 









Beautiful ey 
for ( s 
Dealers birch) 


If you're interested in handling a 
nationally advertised wood — one 
that many of your customers are now 
ready to try—ask any of the firms 
below for details. Write for a copy 
of their Birch Book “A”—-it’s free. 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., | I. STEPHENSON CO.,Wells, Mich, 
ar, Wis. WILLOW RIVER LBR. CO., 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., howard, Win. 
Marinette, Wis. BAY DE NOQUET CO., Nahma, Mich. 
OCONTO COMPANY. | FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. C0. 


817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


iackwell, Wis. 


B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 





ausau, Wis. 
BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO. 
ee ee <.. Ltd. Schofield, Wis. 
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AMERIGAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Al 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHO”T T.EAF 


Yellow Pine 
















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 








ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











NUL 


West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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GET OUR 


Priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitSaunen Pa. 


MICHIGAN. 


~ 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


























DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
No. 2 Common and Better 
No, 1 Common and Better 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., MZisen 
4 
4 No, 2 Common and Better 


No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 
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Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, 3°73 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


they are. The fall and fluctuations of the pound ster- 
ling are a further obstacle to the legitimate lumber 
trade, and while the British business men generally 
are satisfied with noninterference from the Govern- 
ment, yet they are beginning to believe that some action 
will be required to regulate the balance of trade with 
the United States; and the method apparently most 
favored is to discourage imports from this country and 
encourage exports to just as far an extent as possible. 
” * t 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative in the 
European field sends from Bruxelles, Belgium, an 
urgent warning to all lumber shippers, and especially 


exporters of hardwoods, to stop at once all consigning » 


to European markets. Belgium is full up with lumber 
and what more is received is much more likely to rot 
on the docks than to find a buyer. The same in France. 
Industry there is operating at an absolute minimum 
and building operations are scarcely in evidence at 
all. The lumber trade hence is lethargic and it will 
be some time before this condition can change for the 
better. The above paragraph shows that consignments 
are disturbing the British market also—and the fact 
is that this is so on all the European markets at this 
time. It is very necessary that this practice should 
stop immediately. 





* * * 

The hardwood export situation is quite unfavorable, 
according to all reports, and one of the causes for 
this is said to be the persistence of some hardwood 
producers in practicing the consignment evil. J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association and president of the recently 
organized American Overseas Forwarding Co., reports 
as follows: “There is considerably less export tonnage 
than there was a short time ago. I am of the opinion 
that this falling off in export business is due largely 
to three factors—the unfavorable exchange situation, 
consignments of hardwood lumber and forest products 
by American shippers, and lack of dry stock with 
which to fill orders. There is a big demand for plain 
and quartersawn white oak from the United Kingdom 
and other European countries. There is also an excel- 
lent inquiry for thin gum, %-, %- and %-inch, but the 
supply of these items is comparatively light, espe- 
cially in dry stock. 

“We are not experiencing any difficulty whatever 
in getting ocean shipping space. This is more plenti- 
ful now than it has been at any time since the armistice 
was signed. In fact, there is apparently considerably 
more space than there is cargo with which to fill it and 
the situation in this respect seems to be getting worse, 
space increasing while tonnage decreases. Shipping 
rates on the regular liners are rather easier. They 
are generally higher than the Shipping Board rates, 
but are constantly getting closer to the latter. 

“There is nothing to indicate that there will be 
appreciable increase in exports of hardwood lumber 
and forest products in the immediate future. Ex- 
change rates are still declining. Consigned stocks 
must be absorbed. Production of hardwood lumber 
is being held in check by the car situation, which is 
becoming distinctly serious for southern and eastern 
manufacturers. Indeed it would not be surprising if 
there should be further decreases in exports, or, put- 
ting the matter differently, a continuation of the de- 
creasing tendency recently in evidence.” 

Mr. Townshend said he did not care to be quoted 
on prices of hardwood lumber in European countries 
but added that his information suggested that these 
were fairly well maintained. The association, in a 
circular just issued to its members, says: 

“We are in receipt of advices that the British steam- 
ship Chinese Prince is offering New Orleans-Buenos 
Aires delivery not later than Sept. 15, quoting $20 a 
ton, weight or measurement, ship’s option, on general 
cargo, and $50 a thousand feet on lumber, the general 
cargo rate being $5 a ton less than Shipping Board 
rates. If you have anything to offer, suggest that you 
communicate immediately with R. E. O’Rourke, general 
manager of the American Overseas Forwarding Co., 
409 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La.” 

* * * 

Lumber exportation from southern ports continues 
at a minimum; but there has been a slight increase 
in shipping activities from Beaumont, Tex., from 
where the Katonah, operated by J. H. W. Steel & Co., 
cleared during the week with a cargo of lumber for 
Scotland and the Keechi, of the Gulf Export & Trans- 
portation Co., left for Tampico, Mexico, carrying a 
quantity of lumber. Lumber and timber exports from 
Pensacola also are growing, more than 2,000,000 feet 
being cleared last Saturday, being the largest single 
day’s business for several months. The schooner Alice 
Colburn cleared for Buenos Aires with 950,000 feet of 
lumber and the steamship Lake Dymer for Swansea, 
Wales, with 1,200,000 feet of lumber. Another large 
cargo of lumber for Buenos Aires left Gulfport on 
Saturday in the Norwegian ship Landsvard, the cargo 
aggregating 2,200,000 feet. The feature of the port 
activities at New Orleans during the last week was 
the clearing of the steamship Boonborough, a Ferris 
type wooden steamer built at a Gulf shipyard and 
now operated by Lykes Bros., for London with a solid 
cargo of 1,000,000 feet. The steamers Ratho in Head 
and Asian also cleared from this port for Belfast and 
Liverpool, respectively, with cargoes including good 
sized shipments of staves and lumber: In this con- 
nection, the New Orleans Association cf Commerce, 
thru the merchant marine committee of its foreign 
trade bureau, is energetically pressing its request to 
the Shipping Board for additional ships and sailings 
from New Orleans. The list of requested sailings in- 
clude eight a month to United Kingdom ports, four to 
France, four to six to Antwerp and Rotterdam, two 
to Copenhagen, two to Gothenburg, Christiania and 
Baltic ports, two to the western and two to the east- 
ern Mediterranean, three to the Far East, three to 
Hamburg and Breman, three to the west coast of 
South Africa, two to Mexico and two to the north 
coast of South America and the Windward Islands. 


A further request, transmitted last week by wire, is 
for allocation to two 16-knot ships for service between 
New Orleans and Latin-American ports, which would 
make possible a three-day service to Panama, greatly 
improving the mail facilities as well as the ocean 
freight equipment of the port and the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Within a few days a new, direct line from Phila- 
delphia to Cuba will start, and local lumbermen who 
do an export business claim that the volume of lum- 
ber exported thru this port will soon be appreciable, 
while for many years past it has been negligible. 

* * * 


The statement of exports of lumber and logs from 
Baltimore for June last has just made its appearance 
and shows strikingly the extent to which oak has 
been going forward, serving also to explain why it is 
that the foreign brokers have deemed it advisable to 
warn of congestion in the last few months. It is said 
that it takes from four to six weeks to unload a boat 
at London or Liverpool, and ship brokers are consider- 
ing either not making these ports until the congestion 
is cleared or taking freight with the understanding 
that consignees will bring barges to vessel’s side to 
take off freight or pay demurrage on it until unloaded. 
This latter naturally would not appeal either to ship- 
pers or to consignees. The shipments of oak boards 
appear from the Baltimore exhibit to have been larger 
even than in most months during normal times, ex- 
porters evidently having been in a rush to get stocks 
on the other side on the supposition that they were 
urgently needed. The great bulk of the forwardings 
was on consignment, which makes the shipments 
peculiarly liable to losses when conditions like those 
now prevailing arise. London and Liverpool are very 
much congested, as indicated, a state of affairs due as 
much to the inability of the English railroads to make 
prompt distribution as to the heavy shipments. As a 
result of the piling up of stocks the foreign buyers 
have begun to hold out for concessions, while the 
heavy expenses on the lumber thus held soon turn to 
an adverse balance the attractive returns expected. 
As stated, oak boards held first place in the move- 
ment, exceeding by a great deal any other item, with 
shipments of 2,707,000 feet, of a declared value of 
$173,536, or almost one half of the total. “Other 
hardwoods” came next with 605,000 feet, of a declared 
value of $47,980, with “other lumber” third and ‘other 
manufactures of wood’ fourth. Poplar, generally not 
far behind, fell back into fifth position, with only 257,- 
000 feet of a value of $22,596 shipped. The total 
for the month makes an excellent showing as against 
June, 1918, the excess, however, being attributable to 
oak alone. A complete reversal has taken place with 
regard to the woods that were largely used for war 
purposes, fir having dropped to 88,000 feet against 
1,382,000 a year ago, while spruce was not repre- 
sented at all in the exhibit for last June, against 
shipments for June, 1918, of 622,000 feet. From the 
Norfolk district also has the movement of oak boards 
been heavy during last June, 1,142,000 feet out of a 
total of 2,545,000 feet of hardwoods going out, the 
greater part to London and the rest to Liverpool. 
Gum comes next on the Norfolk hardwood list with 
545,000 feet, and then poplar with 525,000 feet, here 
also the greatest part going to London and the rest to 
Liverpool. In fact, the entire month’s movement of 
3,142,000 feet went to these ports with the exception 
of 6,000 feet of pitch pine which had Bordeaux as 
destination. Only 597,000 feet of softwoods moved 
during the month, of which 524,000 feet was cypress 
for London. The lumber movement hada total value 
of $185,368. 

* * * 

Reports from the west Coast indicate that the ex 
port situation there has undergone a slight improve- 
ment, altho the scarcity of tonnage is still a great 
handicap. Good inquiries from Australia are re 
ported, but the shipping situation is such as to pre- 
vent the placement of a large volume of new busi 
ness. Another dark cloud on the horizon is the un- 
favorable British exchange, which is interrupting much 
business with the United Kingdom. The west Coast 
lumbermen feel that unless special arrangements for 
financing are made there will be practically no Euro- 
pean business until the exchange improves. The red- 
wood market is weak, as South America is taking 
but little, apparently being pretty well filled up. The 
withdrawal of dry redwood from the export trade by 
the big mills will also hurt the redwood shipments. 
The extra weight of the green lumber makes a differ- 
ence of 25 percent in the freight and of 15 percent 
in the cost, delivered in Australia. It is in the fir 
business that the most activity is apparent, and for 
this there is a little more tonnage available and 
freights are a little easier. Several cargoes have re- 
cently been started to the Orient from the Northwest, 
and a few more are soon to go; and the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., last week booked orders 
from China for 10,000,000 feet of fir lumber, which 
are being distributed among the member mills. Peru is 
also on the market, the brig Geneva having sailed 
from Elliott Bay, Wash., with 580,000 feet for that 
destination. The schooner Camano has returned from 
South Africa, where it delivered a cargo of Douglas 
fir, and will soon load 850,000 feet of lumber for 
Sydney, Australia. Douglas fir continues in very 
good request on the British market, tho owing 
to the great scarcity of tonnage and the exchange 
situation above referred to there is very little chance 
of doing much business in it. There is always a ver) 
good demand in the United Kingdom for Oregon pine, 
especially of the better grades, and once the present 
obstacles are overcome the shippers can look for a 
very important volume of business from across the 
Atlantic. 

W. H. Brand, of the Minter Homes, Corporation 
Huntington, W. Va., will leave soon for a special mis 
sion to Greece and will confer with officials of the 
Greecian Government relative to the erection of homes 
there. It is expected that Mr. Brand will close large 
contracts. ‘ 
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HOW A TRUCK COMPANY WAS FORMED 





Motor and Trailer Reduced Hauling Cost Two-Thirds—Where to Learn About 
Rubber Manufacture 





WANTS LUMBERMAN TO SELL TRUCKS 

The Chicago branch of a truck company is looking 
for a lumberman to sell trucks. This lumberman need 
not know anything particularly about trucks but he 
must know the lumber business. The reason that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN comments upon this opening for 
a lumber salesman is because it portrays the progressive 
spirit of this company in getting men who understand 
the conditions in the various businesses in which it 
seeks to place its trucks. A real lumberman, knowing 
the lumber business, is not going to advocate the, use of 
a truck where it should not. be used nor advocate the 
wrong type. Such a salesman is eminently fitted to as- 
sist lumber companies in buying the right sort of 
equipment. 





COUNTY BACKS TRUCK MANUFACTURER 
By R. R. SHUMAN 


Sullivan County, Indiana, which boasts of the biggest 
silo in the world, and of winning countless prizes for 
blooded live stock and superlative farm products, re- 
cently celebrated the opening of its greatest industry. 

“Down by the railroad station’ in Sullivan, the 
county seat, a new brick building stands, with a big 
sign announcing: 

MUTUAL 
America’s Greatest Truck 


This building was recently the scene of a “christen- 
ing’ that has few parallels in American industry. The 
whole town closed its doors for the afternoon; five 
prosperous banks and about fifty retail grocery, drug, 
hardware, shoe, clothing and other stores—every store 
in town—closed up tighter than on Sundays. 

The local band, headed by a fat little drum major, 
struck up “Hail Columbia,’”’ and the procession started 
in the square beside the picturesque old brick court- 
house. Following it was the first Mutual truck ever 
built, driven by its purchaser, a flour miller from across 
the line in Illinois, who had been hauling grain and 
flour with it for thirteen months thru all kinds of 

weather and over all kinds of country roads. 


It was evident that the whole crowd considered the 
thing as their enterprise, and that nothing short of 
“America’s Greatest Truck” would be good enough for 
Sullivan County. 

Industrialization of rural communities is no new 
thing. Hunger for industries by towns and villages 
that are reaching out blindly for they know not what 
has been cruelly exploited times without number by 
“Rufus Wallingford.” But when a whole rich county, 
including its banks and bankers, gets back of an enter- 
prise after two years of testing out the sincerity and 
judgment of its promoter and makes the opening of the 
plant a community holiday, a momentum is generated 
that should carry such an industry to marked success. 


GARFORD ANNOUNCES 114-TON MODEL 


The Garford Motor Truck Co., of Lima, Ohio, an- 
nounces the addition of a 1%4-ton truck to its already 
extensive line. It is to be known officially as Model 25. 

This latest Garford development is described as hav- 
ing ample wheel base and body space and is said to be 
the “huskiest” model of its capacity produced to date. 
Provision has been made for the installation of electric 
lights and an electric starter. 

The engine, of 22 horsepower, S. A. E. rating, has 
four cylinders 3%x5% inches cast in one block, with 
heads and valve chambers integral. The valves are 
large and ample water jacketing is provided. With the 
valve location on the right side and the carburetor on 
the left, the gas passes thru a ‘waterjacketed section of 
the cylinder. 

The engine is of sturdy design, employing a heavy 
crankshaft of the three bearing type, and cast iron 
upper and lower crankcase. ‘The flywheel is enclosed 
in a housing integral with the crankcase. 








HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON HAULING 

The fact that a properly built truck and trailer prop- 
erly installed will greatly reduce hauling cost has often 
been pointed out by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is 
therefore with particular pleasure that attention is 
called to the use of a truck and trailer by W. J. Car- 
penter, manufacturer of 
pine and hardwood lumber 








at Reform, Ala. In a letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN on this subject Mr. 
Carpenter says: “Since last 
May I have been using a 
3%4-ton Federal truck and a 
4-ton Fruehauf trailer. We 
haul from 4,000 to 5,000 
feet a load over a distance 
of six and a half miles, and 
the road is very rough and 
hilly. We make from three 
to four trips a day, using 
about four gallons of gaso- 
line to the round trip and a 
half gallon of motor oil a 
day. The hauling with the 
truck and trailer cost us 
just one-third as much as it 
would have cost us to have 
hauled with teams. We 
recommend the truck and 





THIS OUTFIT REDUCES HAULING COST TO A MINIMUM trailer to anyone who is 


Following the truck were about 300 automobiles, 
those conveying officers and directors of the company in 
the lead, followed by the orators of the day. The autos 
in the parade represented citizens from every corner of 
the county—and anybody who ever doubted the wealth 
and prosperity of Sullivan County needed only to size 
up the makes and purchase price of those autos to 
satisfy himself that he was looking at “real money.” 
Or if the machines taemselves needed any further 
confirmation, he could get that from the way in which 
the women folk in them kept abreast of New York and 
Chicago fashions. 

The procession wound up at the truck factory, in 
which seats for 1,500 on the new cement floor, were 
quickly occupied. A speaker’s platform at one end was 
crowded with officers and directors of the company— 
and the speakers. A prominent attorney—they called 
him “Judge’’—presided. The town poet read an epic 
entitled ‘Our New Enterprise” ; a local banker told the 
story of the birth of the enterprise, and how Robert E. 
Petrie, its president and founder, had won ,the confi- 
dence of the whole citizenship of the county during two 
years of patient, earnest, business-like propaganda on 
behalf of his project ; and how barriers had been bat- 
tered down and pocketbooks finally opened up by this 
sincere, quiet young man, whose dream it was to make 
Sullivan County, Indiana, the home of ‘America’s 
Greatest Truck.” 

When introduced Mr. Petrie. was greeted with ap- 
plause, while friendliness shone from smiling faces. He 
was no orator but every ear drank in the story he told 
about the parts that were being put into the Mutual 
and how the Mutual Truck Co. had a right to claim it 
was building “America’s Greatest Truck” by reason of 
the fact that no other single truck in America con- 
tained more than a few of the super-specifications that 
formed the Mutual. The editor of the local daily 
newspaper painted a picture of the advantage of indus- 
trializing the county, which aroused marked enthusi- 
asm. The advertising man from Chicago told of the 
early struggles of other truck companies that were now 
employing many thousand workmen, and predicted a 
re growth and success for Sullivan’s infant indus- 

ry. 


located away from the rail- 
road.” 

The accompanying illustration shows a load of lum- 
ber being placed on the truck and trailer tho it does 
not show the rough condition of the road. For the 
sawmill located some distance from the railroad this 
type of equipment is ideal. In some sections of the 
South where the roads are poor in winter it has been 
found necessary to cease operation of trucks during 
the rainy season. But this condition might be met, 
especially where logs are being hauled, by laying fore 
and aft roads such as are used on the north Pacific 
coast. However, many companies so located in the 
South do not care to operate at this time. 





‘‘THE STORY OF THE TIRE’’ 


Perhaps few lumbermen have stopped to think that 
automobile tires may be termed a wood product. 
Rubber issues forth from the rubber tree as a milky 
juice and is collected somewhat in the same way that 
turpentine and hard maple sap are collected. The 
story of rubber is a fascinating one and the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, each year gets 
thousands of requests for information as to the manu- 
facture of rubber, the sources of supply and the method 
employed in its manufacture. In order to supply this 
constant demand the company has issued a pamphlet 
entitled “The Story of the Tire,” which may be ob- 
tained on request. The pamphlet is plentifully illus- 
trated and treats interestingly and comprehensively 
the history of the development of the rubber industry 
and also the products and plant facilities of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. It is not essentially an ad- 
vertising pamphlet, but thruout is a readable, non- 
technical description of the rubber industry. 





W. L. Kissel, secretary and treasurer of the Kissel 
Motor Car Co., says that in the United States there is 
one automobile to every eighteen persons; in Great 
Britain one car to every 225 persons; in France one 
car to every 400 people and Italy and Belgium one to 
every 840 people. These figures were compiled just 
before the war broke out and the relation of cars to 
population has since been changed. 


The Farmer Has Money to Spend 


—are you getting your share? 


We are getting our share, as our business 
has increased 2000% in only five years. 
OK Products willhelp you to get your 
share just as they have helped us. 


(Products 


—include Sun-Lite Wind for hog h » Cu- 
polas, Non-Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self Feeders for hogs and 
other specialties that bring health to farm ani- 
mals and wealth to farmers, 


Your Sales Are Half Made 
When You Buy the Goods 


Our advertising and sales service is so complete 
and effective that, no matter where you are located, 
there is already a desire for OK Products. Farmers 
d d handise with a good reputation and 
their demands are answered in OK Products. 


An Attractive Proposition fer You 


Let us prove to you that big profits and quick sales 
await you if you carry the OK line. 


Write for Complete Details. 


Phillip Bernard Company 
iat. 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 














Mopnicut 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 
The Law and Collection Dept. 


OF 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Established 1876 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SOUS UTES TLS Le TLS LLL LL CLL 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... | 


Granite Falis, 


anv BIG TIMBERS “""” 


“Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 
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yanos: H.B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Timbers of Quality 
Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any 
without Bark 
Do We Sell You? 


Planing Mill Products 
of Superior Workmanship 
or Length 
with or 
You Will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Hammond Lumber Co., 
HAMMOND, LA. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS J 

















C. H. Moore, Pres. F. G. Lock, V. P. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas. 
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Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 
Calcasieu ycis sine Lumber 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 
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POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


7\ellow Pine 











. LONG LEAF 
Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 
Mandeville, Lumber Co. pisses te Fath 





Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building 








| C*SSAHEZ YELLOW PINE 
We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd., = STAKE 








NEGRO AGITATORS SEEK TO AROUSE RACE HATRED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.—Representative 
J. B. Byrnes of South Carolina created a consider- 
able sensation in the House of Representatives 
yesterday when he charged that I. W. W. organ- 
izers are at work among the colored people of the 
South with money furnished by the Russian Bol- 
sheviki. 

Mr. Byrnes spoke only after he had done a lot 
of investigating, more especially of the colored 
press of the country. He quoted extracts from 
leading negro publications of highly seditious 
articles, which have been laid before the Depart- 
ment of Justice for action. 

‘*A fair illustration,’’ said Mr. Byrnes, ‘‘is W. 
E. B. Du Bois, editor of the Crisis Magazine. Du- 
Bois has heretofore rendered great service to his 
people by intelligent leadership. He has acquired 
leadership over many thoughtful negroes, and 
therefore his capacity for evil is enlarged. The 
recent issues of his magazine are filled with ap- 
peals to the prejudice and the passions of the ne- 
gro, which can have no other result than to incite 
him to violence. A fair example is an editorial in 
the May issue of the Crisis, page 13, where, under 
headlines ‘Returning Soldiers,’ he declares: 

We sing: This country of ours, despite all its better 
souls have done and dreamed, is yet a shameful land. 

It lynches. * * * It disfranchises its own citi- 
zens. * * * It encourages ignorance. =. ee 
steals from us. * * * It insults us. 

‘*To support each one of these statements he 
prints a short argument, concluding with the fol- 
lowing: 

This is the country to which we soldiers of democracy 
return. This is the fatherland for which we fought! 
But it is our fatherland. It was right for us to fight. 
The faults of our country are our faults. Under simi- 
lar circumstances we would fight again. But by the 

of heaven we are cowards and jackasses if now 
that the war is over we do not marshal every ounce 
of our brain and brawn to fight a sterner, longer, more 
 ectee battle against the forces of hell in our own 
and. 

We return. 

We return from fighting. 

We return fighting. 

Make way for democracy! We saved it in France; 
and by the great Jehovah, we will save it in America 
or know the reason why. 

‘<The espionage law still in force provides that 
one who shall willfully print, write, or publish any 
language intended to incite, provoke, or encourage 
resistance to the United States, or who shall pub- 
lish any abusive language about the form of gov- 
ernment of the United States, shall be punished 
by a fine or imprisonment. If the editorial, which 
refers to this as a ‘‘shameful land,’’ charging the 
Government with lynching, disfranchising its citi- 
zens, encouraging ignorance, and stealing from its 
citizens, does not constitute a violation of the es- 
pionage law, it is difficult to conceive language 
sufficiently abusive to constitute a violation. Be- 
lieving this to be true, I have called this editorial 
to the attention of the attorney general, with the 
request that if in the judgment of his department 
it does constitute a violation of the law, that pro- 
ceedings be instituted against Du Bois. No greater 
service can be rendered to the negro today than 
to have him know that this Government will not 
tolerate on the part of a leader of his race action 
which constitutes a violation of the law and which 
tends to array the negro race against the Govern- 
ment under which it lives and under which the 
race has made greater strides than it has under 
any other Government on earth. 

‘The same issue of the Crisis, on page 20, carries, 
with the apparent approval of its editor, a letter 
written by a negro officer in France, containing 
this statement: 

I am beginning to wonder whether it will ever be 
possible for me to see an American (white) without 
wishing that he were in his Satanic Majesty’s private 
domain. I must pray long and earnestly that hatred 
of my fellowman be removed from my heart and that I 
ean truthfully lay claim to being a Christian. 

‘As one can not well enter his Satanic Majesty’s 
private domain until after death, his statement 
simply means that he wishes every American— 
white—was dead and in hell. His wish is qualified 
in no way. It applies alike to the white man of 
the North and of the South. And to think that 
this man was honored by his country with a com- 
mission ,as an officer of the United States Army! 
That his view is shared by other negroes who 
served as officers in the Army is evident from the 
statements of one William N. Colson, a contribut- 
ing editor of the Messenger, another negro maga- 
zine. Colson claims to have been an officer in the 
367th Infantry. In the July issue of the Messen- 
ger, under the headline ‘Propaganda and the 
American negro soldier,’ he writes: 

A feeble and indefinite propaganda did spring up 
among the negro soldiers in France. In that demo- 
cratic clime they found themselves. They felt better 
within themselves because they were fighting for 
France and for their race rather than for a flag which 
had no meaning. 

**T regret that any man for whom our flag had no 
meaning ever ‘‘ found himself’’ in France or else- 


where in the uniform of an officer of the Army 
of the United States. 

**He tells us: 

No intelligent American negro is willing to lay down 
his life for the United States as it now exists. 

‘¢ Again: 

Intelligent negroes have all reached the point where 
their loyalty to the country is conditional. 

‘*T certainly hope that this does not accurately 
state the attitude of the intelligent negroes of 
America. But this man tells us, further: 

The consensus of opinion among thinking colored 
people is that the war ended too soon. ‘hey believe 
that the American negro would have gotten a status 
had America been chastised more severely. 

‘In other words, they regret, according to this 
ex-officer, that more of our boys were not forced to 
die in France. And in the August issue of the 
Messenger, this same officer, under the heading 
‘An analysis of negro patriotism,’ writes: 

The negro soon found that the treachery of the 
white American was infinitely more damaging to him 
than the Hun. 

When black officers taught black men bayonet prac- 
tice they usually substituted the picture of the rabid 
white southerner for that of the Hun. This method 
often inspired the soldier with the necessary dash 
and form. 

The colored officer, maltreated and thrust aside, has 
cursed the flag and the country for which it stands a 
thousand times. Thousands of these soldiers now 
Possess weapons to demonstrate, if need be, their legal 
rizht to self-defense against southern encroachments 
and lynch law. 

‘*Recent race riots in Washington and Chieago 
are laid at the door of this same propaganda and 
the I. W. W. 

‘*The Germans propagandized the negroes exten- 
sively and now the I. W. W. and Bolsheviki are 
taking up the work.’? 





ASKS SURVEY OF PULPWOOD SUPPLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25—Senator Watson 
of Indiana, Saturday, introduced in the Senate a 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make a survey and preliminary investigation of 
the approximate and possible available pulpwood 
timber supply not only in the northwestern part of 
the United States but also in the central and west- 
ern sections. Senator Watson took this action in 
view of the decreasing supply of American pulp- 
wood used in the manufacture of newsprint paper, 
which had been called to his attention. 

The resolution was referred to the committee on 
agriculture and it is expected that the senator 
will bring it up for early action in view of the 
alarming situation in the American pulpwood sup 
ply, which the report points out. 

The resolution would appropriate $100,000 for 
the survey. 





TO BUILD BIG HOTEL FOR EMPLOYEES 


Funt, Micu., Aug. 26.—The General Motors 
Corporation is helping to solve the housing problem 
here by the erection of a seven-story hotel for the 
exclusive use of its employees. The building will 
accommodate 1,168 men and its cost will be approx 
imately $2,500,000. Work is to be begun within 
thirty days. In addition to the rooms for the men 
there will be an auditorium seating 1,300, a cafe, 
theater, swimming pool, Turkish baths and one of 
the largest gymnasiums in the State. 


DETERMINES LIFE CF CASEIN GLUES 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 25.—Answering inquiries 
that have come to it from time to time, the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory declares that 
casein glues may be successfully used any time 
after mixing, up to the time they become unwork- 
able. Ordinarily, it is pointed out, casein glues 
exhibit a life of from three to five hours tho some 
remain usable over a longer period. The ques- 
tion was asked as to whether they would show the 
same strength and water resistance after three or 
more hours as they do when first mixed. 

To test the matter shear blocks of plywood were 
made up hourly, starting at the time the glue was 
mixed and continuing until 1t became so thick as to 
be unworkable. The blocks were then allowed to 
season for seven days and were afterward tested 
in shear in the usual manner. The panels were 
given shear tests, 8-hour boiling tests and 10-day 
soaking tests. The results showed that pieces glued 
with the mixture after 3% hours were stronger 
than when used a half hour after mixing and they 
showed a much smaller percentage of wood surface 
in failure. In the boiling and soaking tests the 
results showed one as good as another. 

Glue used one-half hour after mixing showed 
an average shearing strength of 2,170 pounds te 
the square inch; that at one and one-half hours, 
2,137 pounds; two and one-half hours, 2,276 
pounds; three and one-half hours, 2,453 pounds, 
and five hours, 2,098 pounds. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Aug. 25.—Cleveland delegates to the meeting in Chi 
cago last week of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, have returned full of confidence that the 
meeting will be the first step toward stabilization in 
prices in the near future. Leaders in the industry 
here are of the belief that if this is accomplished, and 
the earlier the better, a chance for a continuance of 
steady lumber business, with lumber to do the business 
with, will result. 

One satisfactory feature as viewed by retail lumber 
interests is that the present fall may be one of the most 
prosperous of similar periods in the history of the 
Cleveland lumber industry, as far as labor is concerned. 
Labor is more plentiful in the last few weeks than 
earlier in the spring or summer. There is no disturb- 
ance of any kind at present, and projects under con- 
struction are moving toward completion rapidly as a 
eonsequence. The high wages being earned by practi- 
eally every building craft will have a tendency, it is 
believed, to keep this condition right thru the socalled 
dull season. 

Plans for rebuilding in the same neighborhood are 
being considered by the Bohm-Stuhr Lumber Co., 
Broadway at East Sixty-fifth Street, following a fire 
which practically wiped out its stock and property. 
About $50,000 damage was done, nearly all of which 
is covered by insurance. Plans call for a new and 
enlarged plant in the same vicinity. 

Local real estate interests have purchased a 236- 
acre tract near Willoughby, which they plan to develop 
with manufacturing plants and housing for the 
workers. W. H. Dettlebach, Society of Savings Build- 
ing, and J. .W. Wilson, Leader-News Building, are 
leaders in the project. The housing project as outlined 
will call for expenditure of about $1,000,000. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 27.—Logs are coming in somewhat better at 
the present time, such plants as have good timber 
buying departments reporting that the only difficulty 
experienced is in securing log cars to make deliveries 
to the plants. Production as a whole is fair, as all 
plants are today running full time in this district, 
some operating night shifts. However, very few plants 
have more than fifty percent of normal stocks on 
sticks, altho a few go up to seventy-five and even 
eighty percent. 

Demand continues strong, with inquiries picking up 
again after being off. Orders are good and prices 
firm, showing very little change during the last two 
weeks. 

Several hundred employees of the Louisville and 
New Albany plants of the Wood-Mosaic Co. turned 
out for the annual picnic of the company at Glen- 
wood Park, New Albany, Ind., on Saturday, the com- 
pany leasing the park for the afternoon and turning 
the crowd luose to enjoy boating, bathing, dancing and 
various athletic contests. In the evening dancing and 
other amusements held sway. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


Aug. 25.—W. E. Minter, president of the Minter 
Homes Corporation, of Huntington, having acquired 
considerable: stock in the Economy House & Material 
Co., the successor of the Saxon Lime & Lumber Co., of 
Bluefield, has been elected president of the Economy 
eompany and will take active charge of its affairs. 

Thru the efforts of the State department of agricul- 
ture the recently organized Glenn-Ford Land & Lumber 
Co., of Charleston, has decided to convert its holdings, 
consisting of 3,000 acres, into sheep-raising land. 
Charles Ford, of Erwin, Tenn., will take charge of the 
new industry, which is located in Preston County. F. 
M. Glenn, head of animal husbandry of the department 
ef agriculture, will assist the Glenn-Ford company in 
more thoroly organizing the proposed business. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 25.—Lumbermen in all lines of the industry are 
entering the fall season with books crowded with 
orders that it has been impossible to fill, and with no 
promise in the labor or the car supply situations to 
warrant hope that the business that should have been 
taken care of during the summer can all be cleaned 
up this month. The tendency has been steadily toward 
higher prices because of the competition of buyers, and 
efforts in some directions to stabilize prices have had 
no other effect than to satisfy those who have secured 
the placing of orders to know that returning mails 
would not advise them of an advance in price over the 
quotations ruling when they sent in the order. 

There has been some improvement in the box car 
situation in and out of the Cincinnati terminal dis- 
trict, but supply is close to one-third below normal. 
The betterment is due solely to the return of the shop- 
men and progress in reducing the number of bad 
order cars. But not all of the repaired cars are held 
here, many being moved into crop sections. 

Factory consumption of lumber is as heavy as at any 
time this summer, and furniture and vehicle manu- 
facturers are bending every energy to keep up their 
stocks of dry lumber, as well as to lay up for the 
winter operations, against any possible tie-up in trans- 
portation. Drying sheds never before were so low of 


stocks and consumers of lumber never more willing 


to pay top quotations to get it. 

Export demand is running strong and making the 
fomestic market more restricted of supplies. Ex- 
perters say they are making fairly full use of all bot- 
toms that can be secured, vut could sell twice or more 
the amount of lumber they are disposing of to the for- 
eign trade if they could get the lumber and the ships. 


And they feel that this demand from the Old World 
has but started in again. 

Manufacturers with mills in eastern territory of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association who 
had hoped to bring their output up to 85 percent of 
normal for August, an increase of about 13 percent 
over July, are not seeing their expectations realized 
and it begins to look as tho they will be lucky to 
accomplish 80 percent. Weather is everything that 
could be desired, but there has been no corresponding 
betterment in the labor situation. At the same time, 
they have seen what little increase of output they have 
been able to effect quickly eaten up by an enlarged 
market, so that they relatively are in about the same 
position as when the month opened, as regards supply 
and demand. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Aug. 25.—A portion of the J. W. Wells mill in 
Menominee has been closed down for several days, 
as the men walked out. Shipments by rail and water 
continue without intermission from the port of 
Marinette-Menominee. 

All the timber lands, railroads and sawmills belong- 
ing to the Robbins Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, have 
been sold to J. D. Mylrea, of Wausau, and will be 
operated by him as the Thunder Lake Co. F. §&. 
Robbins retires. The Robbins Lumber Co. was one 
of the oldest concerns in northern Wisconsin. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 25.—There has been no let-up in demand for 
the better grades of hardwood and manufacturers be- 
lieve that it will continue brisk for the remainder of 
the year. Many mills report that stocks are still low 
and that they find it impossible to fill orders promptly. 
While logs are still scarce a considerable number have 
been cut lately along the Green River and its tribu- 
taries in western Kentucky and many of them will be 
rafted to Evansville. P ‘s have remained almost 
stationary for the last few weeks. 

Building permits amounting to over $8,000 were 
issued one day last week, this breaking all records for 
one day in August. Local architects report that a 
good many farm improvements are being made in 
southern Indiana, southern Illinois and western and 
northern Kentucky this summer. 

The Evansville Lumbermen’s Club has sent a letter 
to Col. Arthur Woods, assistant to the Secretary of 
War at Washington, stating that all employer mem- 
bers of the club are willing to take back all their em- 
ployees who left during the war to enter the Army or 
Navy and that they desire the citation to be issued to 
all employers willing to take back their men. 


ATKINS, VA. 


Aug. 25.—Manufacturers report business excellent, 
but that stocks are badly broken and the demand is 
beyond the supply. There is some improvement in 
labor conditions, but most mills report a shortage of 
logs and an output about 50 percent of normal. The 
ear shortage is extremely serious, with no immediate 
relief in sight. It is reported that all of the box cars 
with good roofs were ordered west to haul grain. 

The strongest demand at present seems to be for 
sound, wormy chestnut and southern pine dimension. 
The export demand for certain thicknesses in oak is 
exceptionally good. Prices on all grades of hardwood 
seem to be advancing gradually. Manufacturers are 
not particularly anxious to dispose of their stocks. 
Building contractors report that their only trouble is 
to get lumber. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 27.—The Curtiss airplane plant on Churchill 
Street, which is now the only active one in the city. 
is employing a large force in the manufacture of 
private passenger airplanes, for which it is said to 
have orders that will take more than a year to fill. 
The price will be $7,500 each. The wood used is 
largely Pacific coast spruce, which is furnished by 
local lumbermen. 

The steamer Pahlow, which stranded near Holland 

3each, Lake Michigan, with a lumber cargo, and 
which was released after jettisoning a part of her 
cargo, leaving her consort, the Delta, to founder in a 
big storm, was on her return from a successful trip to 
Buffalo for the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co. The two ves- 
sels have long traded between fhe upper lakes and this 
port and Tonawanda. 

William H. Gratwick, of White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell, North Tonawanda, and a resident of Buffalo, 
has been appointed as one of the four zone chairmen 
to serve in addition to the men named some time ago 
as heads of the State committee in the Harvard en- 
dowment campaign. It is hoped to raise $11,000,000 
for the university, the income to be devoted to the 
increasing of salaries of professors and instructors and 
to the widening of the field of educational opportunity. 
Mr. Gratwick was graduated from Cornell in 1892, 
and besides being a lumberman is interested in the 
Ontario Power Co., of Niagara Falls. 

Buffalo building permits for the last week numbered 
150, with 36 frame dwellings. The total cost was 
$221,700. This is a smaller amount than was recorded 
in either of the two weeks preceding. It is expected 
that operations will continue on a good scale next 
month, tho August usually shows considerably more 
building than September and quite often is the most 
active building month in the year. 

Shortage of houses is the complaint of numerous 
cities and towns in this vicinity. At Lockport the 
directors of the board of commerce have called a 
conference at which housing will be discussed and 
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plans made to erect 300 or 400 new houses. Akron is 
facing a. serious house shortage as the result of sev- 
eral new industrial plants going up and an association 
has been formed among members of the board of trade 
to aid people to build their own homes. The officers 
and directors of this association will serve without 
salary. 

The city of Rochester will probably be represented 
at the forestry conference to be held in Syracuse in 
November. The Genesee Valley Park, in the former 
city, has a cultivated forest and the planting and 
cultivation under scientific methods, and the exact 
ages of the trees, are officially recorded. For many 
years the land in the park was treeless. When the 
trees were over thirty years old a section of the forest 
was cleared to make way for the barge canal and a 
log of each variety was reserved and carefully seasoned 
under cover. The samples were given into the custody 
of a member of the State forestry association, who 
presented them to the State college of forestry. The 
samples are of much value to the students of for- 
estry. 

Ganson Depew, president of the Goodyear Lumber 
Co., is one of several Buffalonians who have gone to 
Newfoundland for a month’s hunting. 

Horace F. Taylor has been spending some days at 
the Algonquin provincial park of Ontario on a vaca- 
tion trip. 

Frank T. Sullivan is starting up his new sawmill at 
Portville, Allegheny County, and getting in a switch 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad. The timber sawed at 
present is mostly oak, for ties and lumber. 

Cc. W. Betts, accompanied by Charles L. Betts, of 
Philadelphia, spent several days last week on a trip 
to the mills in the Georgian Bay district. The mills 
have plenty of business and little stock on hand. 

William R. Parsons, who was formerly with the Bab- 
cock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, is now covering New 
York State territory for the John J. Soble Lumber 
Co., Rochester. 

Henry I. George returned last week from a vacation 
trip down the St. Lawrence River to the Saguenay. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Aug. 26.—To the many difficulties under which lumber 
manufacturers in northern Wisconsin and upper Michi- 
gan are laboring has been added that of car shortage. 
Reports from a number of centers tell of the inability 
of mills to get the usual quota of rolling stock, which 
in some cases has interrupted operations of planing 
mills. However, the situation is not regarded as 
serious, altho considerable apprehension is felt over the 
possibility of unfavorable developments in regard to 
the wage demands of the railroad brotherhoods within 
a short time. 

The labor situation in the lumber industry is im- 
proved, settlement being effected in the few disputes 
which cropped out in recent weeks. The J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Co. at Odanah is back at maximum production 
after being almost entirely idle for a fortnight. The 
men are receiving an increase of about 25 cents a 
day. 

Manufacturers of Fond du Lac, Wis., have organ- 
ized the Fond du Lac Home Building Co., with a 
capital stock of $100,000, and is concluding arrange- 
ments to build 200 homes, which will be sold on terms 
of $400 cash and the remainder on easy payments. 

At New London, Wis., a home building company with 
$75,000 capital has been organized to undertake the 
construction of 100 dwellings this year. Frank L. 
Zaug, president and general manager of the new Amer- 
ican Plywood Co., and until recently head of the 
Wisconsin Cabinet & Panel Co., is taking a leading part 
in the housing movement. 

D. H. Vaughn, of Rhinelander, Wis., has been reap- 
pointed a State lumber inspector under the new State 
law rearranging the inspection and scaling system and 
reducing the number of districts from eight to four. 
Mr. Vaughn was one of the original inspectors and 
has won much note because of the absence of disputes 
in his work as arbitrator between sellers and buyers of 


logs. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 26.—The hardwood market remains firm around 
Logs are being 
cut and offered more freely to the mills but transpor- 
tation conditions are steadily getting worse and it is 
officially predicted that, if immediate steps are not 
taken to relieve the shortage of both flat and gondola 
ears, most mills at Memphis and thruout the valley 
territory will be forced to operate intermittently or to 
close down. 

This means that preduction is again falling sharply 
below normal and that stocks are being further re- 
duced instead of the accumulation of hardwood lum- 
ber which has been expected with an increased supply 
of logs. In the meantime, there is no abatement of 
demand from domestic sources. Wholesale distribu- 
ters, manufacturers of furniture, flooring, interior 
trim, agricultural implements and various other prod- 
ucts requiring hardwood lumber are in the market 
for stock just as fast as it can be produced and de- 
livered to them. Demand is considerably in excess 
of dry stocks available for immediate filling of orders 
and lumbermen look for continued firmness of prices 
as long as this condition prevails. 

J. V. Rush and his son, Paul, have purchased the 
interest of W. H. Bowman in the partnership of 
Moffett, Bowman & Rush and on Sept.-1 the name 
will be changed to the Rush Lumber Co. The latter 
will continue to operate the hardwood mill in South 
Memphis now being operated by Moffett, Bowman & 
Rush and will, in effect, continue the business of the 
latter. Paul Rush returned from overseas service about 
two months ago. Since that time he has been with 
the Pritchard & Wheeler Lumber Co. He will, on 
Sept. 1, sever his active connection with that firm. 

The O. B. Coates Cooperage Co., of Lilbourn, Mo., 
has opened a plant at Medina, Ohio. It is now making 





staves out of choice timber in that section. Henry 
Brakefield, of Birmingham, Ala., is manager. 

Col. 8S. B. Anderson, head of the Anderson-Tully (o,, 
of Memphis, has been named as one of three Mem. 
phians by the United States Chamber of Commerc. ty 
represent this city at the international trade «on. 
ference which begins at Atlantic City Sept. 29 ind 
continues for a number of days. 

F. R. Gadd, manager of the statistical department 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assccia- 
tion, is in Little Rock where he will conduct the 
monthly open competition plan meeting of that or 
ganization tomorrow. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, left to- 
night for New Orleans to attend the monthly mevet- 
ing of the Rotary Cut Box Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association tomorrow. 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


Aug. 27.—Altho the car shortage hindered the hard- 
wood lumber business in eastern Kentucky during the 
last few weeks there is now some improvement shown, 
Practically all the mills are operating full time. I[n- 
creased inquiries continue to come from the leading 
market centers, altho little lumber is being shipped out 
from this section, the local demand being unusually 
good. Coal operating companies continue to build at a 
rapid rate, altho the poor movement of coal cars has 
caused considerable slackness in the operation of mines. 
In most of the eastern Kentucky towns there is also 
much building under way. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Aug. 26.—Altho there is a continual increase in the 
volume of retail business, permits for the week exceed- 
ing $1,750,000, this activity is not reflected in the 
wholesale trade, which shows a falling off, largely due 
to the car shortage and the inability of mills to make 
prompt shipments. 

Southern pine remains firm around last week’s fig 
ures and very little is moving, for dealers are inclined 
to hold off purchases because of the unsettled labor 
situation. As a result, local stocks are becoming 
broken. The lack of good hardwood finishings is call- 
ing for substitutes in this market. 

The home building campaign continues to result in 
the construction of a considerable number of ‘completed 
houses each week, but these are snapped up so quickly 
that it is likely that there will be a shortage thruout 
the winter. In many instances home builders are liv- 
ing in tents or garages while their residences are being 
built. 


TAKE INVENTORY OF QUEBEC’S FORESTS 


Orrawa, ‘CANADA, Aug. 25.—An inventory of 
Quebec’s forests is being made by the officers of the 
provincial department of lands and forests. An 
expedition left recently for Maskinonge to take 
stock of that region’s timber limits. The Tourville 
Lumber Co. is codperating. 

There is another expedition in the Abitibi region 
where for some weeks work has been done to col- 
lect data on the wealth of that region in lumber. 
Two other expeditions are also at work on the 
north shoré of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. One of 
these will probably drive inland as far as the con- 
fines of the new Ungava region. Every forest re- 
gion of the province will thus be visited for the 
inventory of Quebec’s timber lands. 








COAST VENEER COMPANIES CONSOLIDATED 


Raymonp, WasH., Aug. 23.—The Raymond Ve- 
neer Co., of which Samuel A. Sizer is manager, has 
under construction a new piant, the frame of which 
is now up, and machinery is being installed. The 
main factory covers a space of 146 by 250 feet and 
the principal features will be the installation of 
three lathes and two large veneer dryers. The plant 
will be equipped to take care of a variety of busi- 
ness and in addition to making fruit packages for 
California will manufacture for the eastern trade 
material for wire-bound boxes, cross-banding and 
backing for the furniture trade and straight veneer 
for panels. 

The Raymond Veneer Co. is a consolidation of the 
Pacific Wood Package Co., which Mr. Sizer or- 
ganized and operated for the last year, and the 
Weston Veneer & Basket Co., owned by Messrs. 
Comyn & Mackall, of San Francisco. The Raymond 
Veneer Co. takes over the plant of the Weston 
Veneer & Basket Co., which will be dismantled. 
Such of its machinery as is suitable will be installed 
in the new plant of the Raymond Veneer Co. now 
under construction, along with new machinery that 
Mr. Sizer had bought with the intention of building 
a new plant before he consilidated with Messrs. 
Comyn & Mackall. The Weston Veneer & Basket 
Co.’s plant will continue to operate under Mr. Sizer’s 
management until the new plant of the Raymond 
Veneer Co. is in operation, which will be some time 
in October. The new concern also takes over all 
the Weston Veneer & Basket Co.’s logging contracts 
and other assets, and will be one of the largest 
plants of its kind on the Pacific coast. As Ray- 
mond is the center of an excellent spruce and fir 
timber region, it is expected to be able to furnish 
everything and anything wanted in the line of 
veneer, spruce and fir, but will not for the present 
make built-up veneer and will not install any ma- 
chinery for that purpose. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Aug. 23.—A phenomenal demand for lumber of all 
kinds continues to be reported and there are practically 
no market prices, altho lists are still maintained as a 
basis of negotiations. Mills are selecting orders and 
tilling such as can be supplied from stocks without 
interfering with prior obligations. 

The Douglas fir situation is unchanged, with the 
exception of a scarcity of cars for California ship- 
ments. This helps water shipments as regards rail 
competition. For sonie time rail shipments have been 
good and comparatively higher prices have been ob- 
tained for such lumber. Uppers are scarce and com- 
manding very high prices. Timbers, alone, are weak. 

Domestic cargo business is being done on $33 base, 
delivered San Francisco, and $34 south. The differen- 
tial is now $1.50 between San Francisco and southern 
California ports. 

The eastern demand for white and sugar pine lumber 
continues to be far in excess of the supply and the 
California consumption of pine box shook will tax all 
the resources of the factories. Eastern buyers are 
making great efforts to secure more stock of all grades. 

The redwood market is remarkably firm, with a heavy 
demand in California as well as in the East. All the 
mills are oversold and are selecting orders to fit their 
stocks. The policy of the manufacturers is to stabilize 
redwood prices and not advance prices more than is 
justified by increased costs. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Savidge-Macomber Lumber 
Co., states that the heavy demand for California white 
and sugar pine continues without any signs of letting 
up. His firm has been making shipments this year 
beyond expectations and has to turn down man) 
orders. The mills are oversold and are not desirous of 
vooking business far ahead when there is no knowing 
what the prices will be. The car situation is better 
than usual for this season of the year, altho a shortage 
may be expected later, when the grain crop is moving. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, assistant to President J. H. 
Kmmert, of the Pacific Lumber Co., who has returned 
from the plant at Scotia, reports everything going with 
a rush and a total output of about 300,000 feet a day. 
Good shipments have been made to the eastern market, 
depending upon the car situation. The company is 
quite short on its car requirements at present. The 
salesmen are still off the road and the company is 
practically withdrawn from the market, as _ stocks 
are badly broken and are not being increased. How 
ever, it is accepting such orders as will fit its stocks. 
It is expected that the improvements at Scotia, includ 
ing the remanufacturing plant in connection with Mill 
‘Bb,’ will be completed within ninety days. It aims 
to dispose of all its lower grades right off the sorting 
table. All of the short stocks, which used to accumu 
late, are now worked up. The demand for cigar box 
stock is growing. 

Otis L. Johnson, who has general supervision of the 
Union Lumber Co.’s eastern sales, has returned from a 
trip to New York. He spent a month in looking over 
the eastern markets, where he found all redwood items 
short and the demand heavy, with prospects for con- 
tinuing so indefinitely. The Union Lumber Co. has 
been working double shifts at Fort Bragg and making 
a very good showing, considering the labor situation. 

Norris R. Wentworth, president of the Portland Lum- 
ber Co., has arrived here from Bay City, Mich., and is 
visiting the company’s local office. The company’s big 
mill in Portland had a narrow escape from destruction 
by fire last week, but escaped with the loss of about 
200,000 feet of lumber. The plant was not shut down. 
The California demand still exceeds the supply, altho 
shipments are being made as fast as cars can be 
obtained. Yards are unable to accumulate much stock. 
A heavy demand is reported for the Simplex silo, 
manufactured by the Portland Lumber Co., and 
the Papco ensilage cutter. An exhibit of these lines 
will be made at the California State fair in Sacra- 
mento. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has removed from 610-612, to 423-425, New 
Call Building, this city, in order to secure larger quar- 
ters. The association’s work is progressing very favor- 
ably and an extensive advertising campaign is being 
planned. C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the 
association, has left for the Feather River district and 
will spend a week among the mills. 

The newly created State forestry board met in this 
city on Aug. 20 to organize and outline its program 
for forestry conservation and fire protection. Its 
members are Colin H. Williams, Yreka; Edward 
Fletcher, San Diego; G. Morris Homans, Sacramento, 
and Dr. George C. Pardee, Oakland. 

The M. A. Burns Manufacturing Co., which bought 
the M. A. Burns Lumber Co.’s box factory at Castella, 
is running the plant on lumber which is hauled in 
from outside mills and is turning out white pine and 
shook at the rate of 1,000,000 feet a month. The 
output is sold away ahead. The company’s redwood 
shingle mill, in Humboldt County, is being operated 
with all the labor that can be secured and the output 
of several other mills is being purchased to take care 
of the heavy demand. The scarcity of shingles of all 
kinds has created a heavy demand from other States 
and good shipments are being made to Texas, Arizona 
and New Mexico. A shipment is being made to 
Florida, where cypress shingles are scarce. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co,, this city, has been 
awarded the contract at $27,199 for furnishing 8,700 
lineal feet of continuous-stave redwood pipe for the 
pine line from the Pedregosa Creek power house to the 
Sheffield reservoir of Santa Barbara. Business is look- 
ing up at the company’s manufacturing plant at Pitts- 
burg, Calif., on redwood pipe and tank business. 

F. B. Hutchens, manager of. the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., and M. H. Grover, superintendent of pro 


duction, have returned from a trip to Susanville after 
closing the deal for the purchase of the site for the 
company’s mill and box factory, which will be erected 
in time to turn out lumber and box shook for the 
season of 1921. The 300-acre site is an ideal one, 
lying only one-quarter of a mile from the center of tne 
town. It is bounded on one side by the Susan River 
and on the opposite side by the line of the Fernley & 
Lassen branch of the Southern Pacific company. It 
is expected that the log pond will be put in this fall 
and an office building and a bunkhouse for workmen 
will be erected. Next spring work will be commenced 
on the sawmill, which will have an annual capacity of 
100,000,000 feet of lumber, and on the large box 
factory. It is understood that the final papers for the 
purchase of the E. S. Collins tract of 1,000,000,000 feet 
of timber will be signed in this city next week. 


R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, is here after having paid a visit to the Weed 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Weed, in which he has a large 
interest. He came down from Oregon in company 
with E. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co. 
The new mill is making a good showing and is cutting 
lumber at the rate of about 425,000 feet a day. The 
car supply is sufficient for present needs. 

J. D. Merrill, president of the J. D. Merrill Lumber 
Co., Sioux City, lowa, has been looking over the field 
with a view to buying lumber or establishing connec- 
tions. 

John Wilkes, a wholesale lumber dealer of Plainwell, 
Mich., and Detroit, who is touring the Coast, called 
on his old friend, Hunter Savidge, during the week. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Co., of 
New York, with yards at Irvington, N. Y., a large 
handler of redwood and cypress lumber, is here looking 
over the lumber situation. 


EVERETT. WASH 


Aug. 23.—Operators of both lumber and shingle mills 
here agree that the outlook for the industry is more 
disconcerting than for many years. Conditions of a 
week ago, when millmen foresaw probable forced 
suspension of operations, are aggravated rather than 
relieved ; in fact, some of the plants are idle. While 
the men employed in the railroad shops here returned 
to work Monday morning, the time since has been too 
brief to work any considerable degree of change in the 
car situation, which, if anything, is worse, while the 
log supplies have become less. Lumber and shingle 
demand showed a slight decrease during the week, but 
the cessation of operations by shingle mills resulted 
in a corresponding increase in price to those so for- 
tunate as to be able to maintain production. 


Severe criticism of railroad officials here is voiced 
by the millmen, who assert that Everett is suffering 
more severely from lack of cars than other districts. 
Rank discrimination in the distribution of rolling stock 
was charged, resulting in a delegation of millmen 
going to Seattle today to enter complaint there in the 
hope of bettering the situation. It is stated that 
empties are sent into Everett and later sent out again 
to mills in other districts, while the Everett plant 
yards are being blocked with loaded cars, unmoved, and 
their needs are neglected. The result is that mills are 
piling up stock while operators in other districts are 
shipping, customers blaming the local millmen and 
shifting orders to other localities. At the Weyer- 
haeuser mills cars are supplied to the extent of 33 per- 
cent of the Railroad Administration’s estimate of the 
proportion due these plants, and this estimate is only 
about 50 percent of the actual needs of the plants. 
The C. & B. mill is getting one car a week and could 
use two each day. Similar conditions prevail thruout 
the Everett district. 


Even more distressing than the present shortage of 
cars is the log situation. Loggers have been entirely 
unable to accumulate a surplus, and the shortening 
days and approaching rainy: weather mean, say mill- 
men, the certainty of an acute leg shortage until late 
next spring. It is estimated that shingle mills will 
not be operated more than 50 percent of the remaining 
time until next spring, and that lack of logs will mean 
only spasmodic operation of the lumber plants for the 
same period seems probable. The car shortage is par- 
ticularly affecting the shingle men, many of whom 
have small storage space and must move out stock as 
it is produced. Those having storage facilities fear to 
continue operations and pile up high-priced stock that 
may be sold later in a demoralized market. To a 
degree this factor also affects the lumber cutters. 
Another element causing worry is the prospect of 
further advance in freight rates. 


After a shutdown of a week due to shortage of cars 
and of logs the shingle plant of the Fred K. Baker 
Lumber Co. has resumed operations, but the Everett 
Mutual Mill Co., the Mukilteo plant of the C. B. Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., the Clough-Hartley Co. shingle side 
and the Cargo Shingle Co. (Jamison interests) are 
closed. 

Despite the not encouraging outlook, two Everett 
plants are being improved by substantial investments. 
The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co. has begun the founda- 
tion for a new rubbish burner, 50 feet in diameter 
and 80 feet in height. The burner now in use is 38 
feet in diameter. An important improvement has been 
launched by the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., where frames 
are being erected for a new planing mill, 128x248 feet 
in size, to occupy a portion of the site of the present 
planing plant, which eventually will be dismantled 
and absorbed in the new plant that will treble the com 
pany’s planed output. Much new machinery is to be 
added, but some of the machines now in use will be 
retained. The arrangement of the new plant will 
increase speed and reduce operation costs. Probably 
two months will elapse before the planer is in opera- 
tion. 





D. F. McCullough, Gen’l Mer. 
Columbus, Miss. 





Daily Capacity, 
125,000 Fe t. 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, S:eam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 


COLUMBUS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi. 











C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


PINE MILLS AT: 
Meridian, - Miss. 
Pachuta, - Miss. 
Shubuta, - Miss. 
Beatrice, - Miss. 
West King 
Junctron, Miss. 
Lisman, - Ala 
HARDWOOD 
MILLS AT: 
Heatrice, - Miss. 
, attle, - - Miss. 


Long and Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine, Red 
and Sap Gum, 
Red and White 
Oak, and Poplar 


Addressall Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 
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{ 1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 





Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Hickory 
White Ash 








B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 


; in Dimension, Siding 
Straight or 4 ¥ “eo 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 


Give us a chance to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
JACKSON, MISS. 













S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 





Manufacturers ~ 
of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER | 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 
Di i Boards, Mouldi Cei 


5 { 


ling, Finish 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. | 














Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 
FOR 


sz GUM--OAK 


2 cars 2x 2-30" clear gum squares. 

1“ 2x6 & wdr 12’ to 20° SE&S mixed oak. 

5 “ 2° No. 3 Common mixed oak. 

5 “ 1" No. 3 Common mixed oak $2S 13-16". 
5 “ 1 No. 2 Common gum S2S 4" or 13-16". 
5 “ 1° No. | Common and btr sap gum. 


MERL LUMBER CO., “*XiRAS. 
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Look for 


_ this. Brand ape 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
4 We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 


It guaran- 
tees Quality. 








Cable Address: 


* * “PRIMONTO” y 
iy * 9 
* 1 


STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 


Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 








PLANK AND 
TIMBERS 


Fl 














Tennessee Red Cedar 
Posts and Poles, Oak 
Dimension, Bridge 


Plank and Wagon Stock. 











We invite your orders. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. 








DES MOINES, IOWA. 











Handuvood $oo-ving fy. 


foe CHICA O. aa 
Hardwood Lumber en Foo" 


TEXAS HARDWOODS | 











neers 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


y, Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
~ and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead,, BEAUMONT, W. A. Priddie, 
President. TEXAS Vice-Pres. J 








\. 

















Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shertleaf 
Pine 


Cable Address “WESTWOOD” 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us.a trial. 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 


‘a : HOUSTON, TEXAS > 











BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 23.—With the passage of another week in the 
Timberworkers’ strike, Bellingham mills find themselves 
in a stronger position than at any other time since 
the walkout began, July 24. The Bloede] Donovan 
Lumber Mills, which the Timberworkers seem most 
anxious to “get,’’ is operating all its plants, with the 
exception of Mill B, at Larson, and it expects to be 
running that on Aug. 25. Despite the fact that the 
unionists picketed the cargo mill to the number of 
fifty or more for several mornings as the men went to 
work, the company daily gained in the number of 
workers and. was able to resume the operation of both 
sides. It also resumed the operation of its shingle mill 
at Blanchard. The company is cutting all the logs it 
needs, having more than 30,000,000 feet on hand. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Co. began running ‘again 
Aug. 18 after a fortnight’s close down and is employing 
a large number of men. The company refused to 
receive a committee from the Timberworkers’ union 
on that date and the union employees in the shingle 
department declined to go to work. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. is doing 
so well with its crew of Loyal Legion men that on 
Aug. 18 Manager D., W. Taylor granted their request 
for a wage increase of 40 cents a day. They asked this 
advance Aug. 15. The scale granted them is the 
same as that asked of millmen by the Timberworkers, 
who sought to have it made ‘effective Aug..1. None 
of the local mills returned any answer to their demand, 
The new scale becomes operative Sept. 1..Attempts to 
call out the company’s loggers at Concrete have failed 
miserably and three sides continue to run. This week 
the company loaded 600,000 feet of lumber aboard the 
steamship Davenport for California. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Aug. 23.—At a meeting of the Marshfield Chamber 
of Commerce a’ resolution was passed approving of 
the plan of the Port of Coos Bay to build a public 
terminal. Lumbermen and other shippers were pres- 
ent and urged that the plan be carried out. The port 
commission will select a site and sell bonds to meet 
the cost of construction. 

The C, A. Smith company will have the steamers 
OC. A. Smith and Johanna Smith both ready to trans- 
port lumber from Coos Bay to San Francisco when 
the company’s big mill starts, about two weeks hence. 
About 100 men are now making repairs on the mill 
preparatory to running. The Smith-Powers Logging 
Co. is also making arrangements to operate all of the 
camps near Powers. 

The Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co., of San Francisco, with 
a branch in Coos County, is gathering a large amount 
of lumber and ties at Bandon and has a very large 
accumulation of poles at Port Orford ready for ship- 
ment. These poles are secured in the Curry County 
woods and are hauled to Port Orford by teams and 
auto trucks, in some instances a ‘distance of eight or 
ten miles. 

A new shingle mill has been built at Reedsport and 
is ready for operation. It is located near the plant 
of the Reedsport Lumber Co. and has facilities for rail 





. or water shipment. 


The Myrtle Point Mill & Lumber Co. has built a 
large addition to the plant and will install a planer to 
turn out finished lumber for the local trade. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 23.—That there is a bit of a lull in the fir 
business is due entirely to car shortage. On that ac- 
count alone shipments have fallen off, and there are 
fewer cars in transit; but the big outstanding fact is 
simply this—that wholesalers can sell lumber just 
as fast as they can get it. Sensational strength con- 
tinues to be the main point of vertical grain flooring, 
and the surprising feature showing its scarcity is found 
in the demand for No. 2, which is selling almost as 
high as No. 1.. .The stock report for August, repre- 
senting seventy-two mills, emphasizes the shortage of 
flooring, ceiling, drop siding, finish and dimension, 
with nearly every item on the list falling far below 
50 percent of normal. One by 4 No. 2 v. g. flooring 
has dropped to 31 percent; 1x6 No. 2 and better drop 
siding to 26 percent; 1x6 No. 2 and better S48 finish, 
24 percent; 2x4—18 No. 1 s. and e. dimension, 17 
percent. Stocks on hand Aug. 1 aggregated 323,639,871 
feet; the July cut was 188,953,753 feet, and July 
shipments 192,917,656 feet. The seventy-five mills 
shipped 5,677 carloads during July. The market is 
broadening, as is shown by the fact that each of the 
following States received a car of Washington lumber: 
Delaware, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont and Virginia. Maine received seven 
cars, Pennsylvania sixty and Texas seventy-two. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association’s analysis of 
Douglas fir costs and sales returns from January to 
June 30, composite average, forty-five operations, 
places the total cost a thousand feet of lumber sold 
at $22.06, and total sales f. 0. b. $23.41, making a 
lumber gain of $1.35. But the log loss was 38 cents, 
while the lath, wood and sawdust gain was 31 cents 
and miscellaneous operations gain was 18 cents— 
placing the actual operating gain at $1.46. 

George C. Joy, chief fire warden of the Washington 
Forest Fire Association, has his men fighting three 
bad fires. None of them has as yet done any great 
damage, but all of them are threatening and any one 
might quickly develop into a disastrous blaze. “The 
woods are dry, and the weather calls for unceasing 
vigilance. 

There is another bad fire near Park Junction, on the 
Tacoma & Eastern branch of the Milwaukee, in the old 
burn of 1902. It has driven a logging crew of the 
North Coast Timber Co. out of camp, and has burned 
over 1,500 to 2,000 acres. 

Back of Indianola, in Kitsap County, a fire has been 
burning for nearly a month. It has covered about 200 
acres of logged-off land in the Suquamish Indian reser- 
vation, where the big timber was cut nearly fifty 


years ago and the second growth is now flourishing. 
The fire fighting logically falls to the National author- 
ities, being out of the jurisdiction of the State and 
in nowise connected with the Washington Forest Fire 
Association ; but the reservation officials say no funds 
are available with which to fight it; and when white 
residents have volunteered to go on the reservation 
to cope with it, the Indian police have ordered them off. 

Establishment of an airplane patrol against forest 
fires is virtually assured in a message received at 
Olympia by F. E. Pape, State forester, from Col. H. H. 
Arnold, commanding the United States Air Service at 
San Francisco. Col. Arnold has endorsed and for- 
warded a request of the Washington forestry depart- 
ment for air patrol, with assurance that the service 
will start a few days after formal approval has been 
given. - 

L. E. Cornelius, president of the Cornelius Lumber 
Co., of St. Louis, is in Seattle for the purpose of 
getting in touch with the fir, cedar and spruce products 
of the Pacific Northwest. He is also representing A. J. 
Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., which 
is interested in west Coast items. 

Dwight H. Davis, of the Edwards & Bradford Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago, was in Seattle two days this week, 
on a tour of northwestern mills. From this point he 
went to Grays Harbor, and from there he will proceed 
to Portland. : 

L. 8S. McIntyre, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has: added two assistants 
to his office force, for the purpose of attending to 
freight claims.. They are F, A.. Bates, who recently 
returned from the war front where he was in the bal- 
loon service, and Emil Hanson, who until a short time 
ago. was chief clerk, general freight agent department 
of the Milwaukee. n 

D. K. Ellingwood, a lumber commission man. with 
offices in Omaha, is in the city. ‘ ‘ 

Fred Gould, of Rochester, N. ¥., who represents in 
New York State-the.C. W. Johnson Lumber Co., o1 
Seattle, is in Seattle this week on his honeymoon. 
having come.out thru the Canadian Rockies. - While 
at the Coast Mr. Gould is familiarizing- himself with 
western lumber grades and manufacturing. conditions. 
He is well known in the East, having retail yard inter- 
ests, and has had a long experience in the lumber 
business. He will probably remain in.the Puget Sound 
country for several weeks. 0% 

Charles C. Johnson, of the Northern Machinery Co. 
Spokane, a sawmill-and woodworking machinery dis 
tributing concern, spent a few days in Seattle this 
week visiting old friends in the lumber trade... Mr 
Johnson formerly lived in Seattle and ‘was for years 
in the sales departments of eastern woodworking 
machinery manufacturers. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 23.—The A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation has 
established its Pacific Northwest headquarters here, in 
the Northwestern Bank Building, where purchases will 
be made for the big operations in the East, the cor- 
poration maintaining large yards in Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. ‘The Portland offices are in charge of R. Stevens, 
who came here from Seattle where until the present 
the Dutton corporation conducted its Pacific North- 
west business. The Seattle offices will be continued. 
and Mr. Stevens says that so far as the conduct of 
the business is concerned it will be the same as when 
headquarters were in the Puget Sound city. The buy- 
ers connected with the office here are R. R. Stewart 
and F. M. Dain. 

The recent visit of representatives of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. in the vicinity of Lebanon, Ore., in the 
Cascade Mountains, where they inspected some of the 
finest standing timber in the Pacific Northwest, has 
aroused much interest. It is said that the particular 
tracts attracting the attention of the eastern men are 
those of the Hammond and Wright-Blodgett interests. 
said to contain 2,250,000,000 feet of timber. 

Emphatic denial has been made at the offices of the 
United States Spruce Production Corporation of 
rumors circulated. to the effect that the sale of the 
large sawmill, railroad and timber properties in Clal 
lam County, Washington, and Lincoln County, Oregon, 
has been called off or postponed. These properties 
have been advertised and sealed bids asked for on 
Sept. 2, and it is said that the prospects are that a 
number of bids will be made on the properties. 

John E. DuBois, of DuBois, Pa., principal owner of 
the Wheeler Lumber Co., of Wheeler, Ore., and J. UL 
Washburn, of Duluth, Minn., who has large timber 
holdings in western Oregon, are visitors here. 

Albert Brix who was ill for some time is now back 
in active business again. He is the senior member of 
the Brix Lumber Co. 

The S. M. Barnard Mill Co., at Ridgefield, Wash.. 
has rented the Potter mill at Ridgefield from H. J. 
Potter and is now operating it.. Mr. Potter recently 
returned from California. He expects to get back into 
the lumber game soon, however, by joining forces with 
his son who is operating a mill in Oregon. 

All of the railroad ties of the Lewis River district 
have been sold, it is reported to the S. M. Barnard 
Lumber Co. and Briggs & Co., who operate the Lead 
better mill at Vancouver, Wash. Some of these ties 
are being resawn to conform with the new specifica 
tions, 

The Moulton Lumber Co., at Yacolt, Wash., is hau! 
ing logs from the camps a distance of two miles to its 
mill over a plank road with auto trucks with much 
success, 

The N. BE. Allen Lumber Co. has started its mill at 
Lucia on the Yacolt branch of the Northern Pacific 


‘Railway and is operating to full capacity. The com- 


pany recently acquired timber to run the mill for 
some time. Mr. Allen makes his home at Vancouver, 
Wash. . 

The Star Mill Co., which operates near Heison on 
the Yacolt branch. of the Northern Pacific, is running 
now and delivering the main part of its output by auto 
truck to the Northern Pacific. 

Capt. Hamilton who was formerly with the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. has returned from France where 
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he served with the engineers and was promoted from 
a private. ° 

The Frank P. Doe Co., of San Francisco, has closed 
its Portland buying office in the Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing and W. J. Clarkson who was in charge has gone 
back to San Francisco to engage in the lumber busi- 
ness on his own account. 

H. P. Dutton, head of the H. P. Dutton Lumber Co. 
with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, returned 
this week from a trip to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Mr. Dutton says he found crop conditions in 
California most excellent and everything pointing to a 
big demand for lumber from that part of the country 
in the fall. 

J. C. Sommers, president of the J. C. Sommers Lum- 
ber Co., of Omaha, Neb., was here during the week. 
Mr. Sommers was formerly general sales manager for 
the Weyerhaueser Lumber Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Aug. 25.—Building permits for last week maintained 
the exceedingly active pace set by the earlier weeks 
of the month. Apartment houses and homes consti- 
tute the bulk of the present permits and actual opera- 
tions. These operations are soon to be augmented by 
the erection of a $500,000 city hall, $500,000 conven- 
tion hall, $500,000 public library, $2,500,000 high 
schools, and grammar schools to the extent of 
$2,000,000. 

A strong demand for flooring in all grades continues, 
and for the better grades in the other items and dimen- 
sion stock. Railroads are endeavoring to place large 
orders for siding and sills. However, the siding orders 
will be difficult to place in view of the hopelessly 
depleted mill stocks, which are being greatly aggra- 
vated by the heavy rains of the week and a consequent 
decrease in production. 

The car supply in this district is about 50 percent 
of the mills’ requirements. Open cars are practically 
impossible to obtain. The labor supply is reported 
plentiful. 

Wholesalers report no cessation in the stream of 
proffered business, but because of broken stocks they 
are unable to entertain orders for mixed cars. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 26.—Prices on all items are still soaring, with 
little likelihood of their becoming settled during the 
next few weeks. Stocks at the mills could hardly be 
lower. Since released farm labor has become available 
the labor situation has been a little improved, but the 
continuous rains are holding production down. The 
woods are so wet that mills logging with teams can 
hardly haul sufficient logs to keep the sawmills going. 
This condition is unusual at this season of the year, as 
it is usually very dry and allows the sawmill operators 
to plan their work ahead so that they will be able to 
operate during the bad winter months. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Aug. 26.—Heavy rains during the last week have 
again retarded the production of lumber in the south- 
ern pine district of eastern Texas, just at a time when 
the mills were beginning to look forward to an in- 
creased output in order to meet the steadily increas- 
ing demand for material. Retail trade continues brisk, 
almost any price being paid to secure stocks. 

During the absence of E. R. Wicks, of the Vaughn 
Lumber Co., who is on a vacation, Fred A. Peck, north- 
ern Texas representative, has been handling the yard 
stock in Houston. He reports business excellent, both 
export and domestic. 

Shipbuilding plants of Texas are turning their at- 
tention from the building of Government vessels to 
the construction of wooden barges for the coastwise 
trade. The National Shipbuilding Co., of Orange, has 
six barges under way. 

The Midland Bridge Co., of Houston, launched its 
eighth vessel, a wooden coal barge, the Aransas, on the 
ship channel last Thursday for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Two more wooden vessels are on the 
ways and will be launched within the next six weeks. 

John H. Kirby has been selected as State chairman 
of the campaign for the Salvation Army drive to begin 


Sept. 29. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Aug. 25.—Demand continues extraordinarily heavy, 
and the supply continues short. This situation natu- 
rally is causing prices to remain firm, with the real 
scarce items commanding higher quotations. 

The movement for stabilized prices continues to draw 
favorable attention, with a number of millmen show- 
ing their appreciation of the proposition. Some mills 
are selling at prices below those they might possibly 
be able to command, this being in the interest of the 
movement to put the brakes on the demoralizing flights 
prices are taking. Undoubtedly this movement is going 
to grow steadily in favor, the necessity of stabilizing 
the market being realized by those who study the 
matter. 

With the near approach of the fall season, the car 
Situation presents some unpleasant features and a 
heavy shortage is expected. For some days the scarcity 
of equipment has become more noticeable, and with 
mills on branch lines, in a number of cases, suffering 
seriously on account of their inability to secure plenty 
of cars. Shipments are still curtailed because of this 
condition. , 

The production is not yet up to the standard, due 
to the continued labor difficulty, especially the lack of 
sufficient competent laborers. 

Several novel stunts are planned by the Shreveport 


Ad Club for advertising the resources of this section 


at the annual convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World in New Orleans next month. A 
live-wire committee, known as “On-to-New Orleans 
Committee” has been named, with a popular jumber- 
man, Allen R. Dickinson, of the Victoria Lumber Co., 
as its chairman. 

Building operations are extremely active here, with 


no indication of slackening for a long time to come. 
Thru the building associations the campaign for home 
building is being encouraged and dozens of contracts 
are being let. A branch office of the United Home 
3uilders of America, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
has been opened here, which adds life to the local build- 
ing campaign. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 25.—About the greatest difficulty presenting 
itself to southern pine manufacturers here is the car 
shortage, which seems to be getting more acute, but 
there have been heavy rains during the last week to 
add to their troubles. Now that the rice harvest is 
taking a great many men from the lumber mills, manu- 
facturers find it difficult to keep sufficient labor. Whole- 
salers here claim that in spite of these adverse condi- 
tions dry lumber is more plentiful than it has been 
for several weeks. Prices continue good. 

Altho hardwood manufacturing conditions are no 
better than southern pine producers face, there are 
indications that stocks will be more plentiful because 
mills have managed to run more regularly during the 
early part of August than at any time since the first 
of the year. One operator said he had been able to 
run his mill more during July than he had been able 
to since last October. Altho gum is becoming more 
plentiful, in view of the shortage of cars and labor 
prices have been maintained. 

Retailers are doing a good business, as contracts are 
being let every day for new construction in the: busi- 
ness district and a number of new residences also are 
being erected. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 25.—While conditions in this territory during 
the last week have not changed much, there have been 
general rains which in some places have put the woods 
in bad condition. The car situation shows no improve- 
ment; in fact, some mills can get nearly all their re- 
quirements, while others can secure only 25 percent. 
Prices are unchanged, with demand sufficiently strong 
to take care of all the surplus items. It is expected 
that an inventory of stocks on Sept. 1 will show less 
on hand than on Aug. 1, as the mills have shipped 
more than they cut. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 25.—The Jahncke Navigation Co., which is 
building a 10,000-ton drydock on the river front, an 
nounced Saturday that the dock will be completed 
within thirty days, constituting an important addi- 
tion to the port’s facilities for overhauling and repair- 
ing ships. 

Greenville, Miss., reports the organization of the 
Greenville Housing Corporation to provide additional 
homes in that city. The organizers of the corporation 
express the hope that sufficient capital will be enlisted 
to enable it to begin construction at an early date of 
thirty modern cottages and a large apartment house. 

The Foundation Co., operating a ship yard on the 
Industrial Canal for the French Government, will 
launch its first hull of the Le Parmentier nonsinkable 
type on Sept. 6, according to announcements made last 
week by Lieut. Bollion, local representative of the 
French High Commission. The company is building at 
the New Orleans yard five vessels of that type said 
to be the only vessels of their kind now under construc- 
tion in American ship yards. 

A detachment of thirty Boy Scouts from Fern- 
wood, Miss., passed thru New Orleans last week en 
route to the Scout camp on the Mississippi coast. Dur- 
ing their brief stay here the youngsters were taken in 
charge by local Scout officials and enjoyed a tour of the 
city in sightseeing automobiles. The entire expenses 
of their vacation trip are being defrayed, it is under- 
stood, by F. B. Enochs, of the Fernwood Lumber Co. 

The sawmill of the Pawnee Land & Lumber Co. is 
being moved from Pawnee, La., to Kurthwood, La., 
according to reports received here. It will be operated 
at Kurthwood by the Vernon Parish Lumber Co., which 
is said to have timber available for a 10-year cut. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Aug. 23.—While the weather was fair in spots in this 
territory this week, other sections reported continued 
or spasmodic rains, which have further interfered with 
logging operations. The inefficiency of labor was a 
further contributing factor in the enforced curtailment 
of lumber manufacture. 

There was no curtailment, however, in the demand 
for lumber. During the week there was a heavy call 
for dressed material, stocks of which are badly broken. 
A few mills have accumulated dressed stocks on orders 
as a result of the freight embargo, but in most part 
production has been low on account of labor and rains. 
The market remains steady, barring a few price fluctu- 
ations on some items. 

There was an exceedingly good demand for timbers 
and dimension; most of the call coming from the 
middle West. Mill stocks are low and most order files 
show bookings from thirty to sixty days ahead. 

The demand for car material was large. The car 
situation has shown no improvement. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 27.—Business here in the last week has dropped 
back to probably a little below the normal point for 
this season, but dealers say that unless there is a 
sharp decline in building operations and the car short- 
age interferes September should see a revival of de- 
mand. The car situation is reported to be bad both 
on the Pacific coast and in the South, and mills in 
both sections are showing a disposition to tighten up 
still further in prices. Retail business in Kansas City 
and surrounding, territory is reported to be fair for 
August and while there is expectation in some quar- 
ters that it will be better in September there also is 
doubt in other offices. 








s TEXA ARDWOODS 





Red Oak 
Texas Red Gum 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importance of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders. 
Write for prices today. 


Boynton Lumber 


Company 
pL BOYNTON. White City, Texas 








When You Want 
the Best—Try Our 


Oak, Ash, Gum 
Hickory, Magnolia 
Cypress Lumber 








Let us 
re Car and Bridge 
today. Material is our 
Specialty. 
H. G. Bohlssen 
| NEW CANEY, TEXAS 








sé tioe 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, for the reason that they 
? 

Magnolia, run strong to good 
Cypress, widths, good figure and 
Hickory, - our modern mills insure 
Yellow Pine. : 
Structural YOu unexcelled = mill- 
Timbers up work. Try us _ next 
to 49’ long. time 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
be B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. o 











Cypress 
Red Gum 
Oak 





y 


Awaiting 
Your Orders: 


¥ Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
¥ Carload 4.4 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
1 Carload 8-4 RW&L Select Yellow Cypress. 
3 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8.4 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 2 Common Sap Gum. 
1 Carload 8 4 RW&L No. 3 Common Sap Cum. 
10 Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Mixed Oak. 








Send us your inquiries. 


\ Keith Loinber Company, / 
VOTH, TEXAS 
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- HARDWOODS 


a Sainte. 
| 
! Complete Assortment 


of Dry 
Basswood, Birch 


Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. | 


Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
ommend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturc:3’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY | 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 


By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERI.AN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAC® 











An interesting exposition 


The A. O. Thompson Lumber Co. has bought the 
retail yard of C. G. Buckingham in North Kansas 
City. This gives the A. O. Thompson company four 
yards, two in Kansas City, Mo., one in Kansas City, 
Kan., and one in North Kansas City, Mo. 

L. J. Gilles, general yard manager of the Badger 
Lumber Co., is on a business and pleasure trip in 
Minnesota and Michigan. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Aug. 25.—James W. Sewall, timber expert and forest 
engineer of Old Town, on his return from Washington, 
D. C., where he conferred with Maj. David T. Mason, 
of the Natural Resources Division of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, on the forthcoming questionnaire to 
be distributed among lumbermen and timbermen, has 
decided to offer the services of his organization to 
recipients of the questionnaires who may wish expert 
advice. The information at Mr. Sewall’s command will 
include the compilation of maps or data gathered from 
the office or in the field. It is possible that he will 
arrange for a man to represent him in Washington and 
he himself will keep in close touch with the capital. 


NEW YORK 


Aug. 26.—Demand for all kinds of lumber continues 
active and indications point to an early adjustment 
of the labor troubles. Such troubles have been the 
one drawback to more decided building activity, as 
there has been plenty of money available for operations 
of the right kind provided there was not an unreason- 
able chance of their being tied up by strikes after 
being started. 

Well posted retailers have been willing to buy ahead, 
knowing that the law of supply and demand warranted 
mill quotations, tho some find it difficult to appreciate 
the fact that lumber prices have never advanced to the 
extent that other commodity prices have and that it 
is only reasonable to expect they will seek their proper 
level. Sellers have been unable to take care of their 
customers’ requirements and there is little in the out- 
look that warrants a pessimistic view as far as market 
stability is concerned. 

Wholesalers find it necessary to keep in close touch 
with their mills and are unwilling to commit them- 
selves very far ahead. Shortage of cars in many sec- 
tions has resulted in more than usual conservatism. 
Buyers are more anxious about deliveries than about 
prices, and many of them are on “anxious seat’’ be- 
cause their stocks are low and badly broken. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 26.—Jobbers here are doing a good carload 
business, especially satisfactory for the reason that 
no openings are left for cancellations. The lumber 
being taken by retail yards is really going into build- 
ing. It is noted that buyers endeavor to estimate 
closely their actual requirements, for retailers believe 
prices have reached their crest and are not disposed 
to take the risk of stocking up. 

Duluth operators regard the offer of some transit 
cars of Coast lumber during the last few days as an 
indication that the situation is easing up. A jobber 
here said that in one day’s mail he had offers of five 
transit cars. He believes this easing up to be due 
to the recent railroad troubles. 

During the last week forty-nine building permits 
were taken out for improvements estimated at $463,- 
400. Four grade schools were included, the remainder 
of the permits being for private dwelling construction 
and repairs. 

Eastern inquiry has been slow recently and mostly 
for special lots to cover jobs in hand. The most note- 
worthy transaction was a sale of 3,500,000 feet by 
Cook & Ketchum to a Duluth operator, which will 
practically clean up the seller’s stock at Tower, Minn., 
Sawn two years ago. 

The Duluth office of the John Schroeder Lumber 
Co. has been advised that the company’s wharves at 
Ashland, Wis., are now clear of lumber for the first 
time in twenty-five years because of the recent ship- 
ment to Chicago of the remaining stocks held there. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 25.—The Thompson Yards (Inec.) announces an 
important acquisition in securing Harry W. Jones, 2 
well known Minneapolis architect, as advisory and 
consulting architect for its service department. Mr. 
Jones has been prominent in the profession for thirty 
years, but for the last two years had been in Govern- 
ment service as regional director of the vocational 
training work for disabled soldiers, with a large staff 
of clerks under him. He resigned on Aug. 15 and will 
begin his new work Sept. 1. 

George L. Curkendall is leaving Minneapolis this 
week for the West. He has represented the Milwau- 
kee Land Co. and the Saari-Tully Lumber Co. in this 
market for some years. Accompanied by Mrs. Curken- 
dall he left by automobile for an overland tour by 
the National Parks Highway, planning to spend sev- 
eral weeks on the way to Seattle, where he expects to 
locate. 

A. E. Downs, formerly with the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co. at Hoquiam, Wash., has come to Minneapolis as 
eustern representative of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., and has opened offices in the Lumber 
Exchange. 

J. Ben Price, with the Brix Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., has gone to Chicago after spending several days 
studying market conditions here. 

E. G. Flinn, manager of the lumber department of 
the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., is back from 
a trip to the Coast, where he visited the principal lum- 
ber centers and also stayed off for a look at the drouth 
stricken region of eastern Montana. 

J. G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., is 
back after an extended visit to west Coast points, in- 
cluding Dalkena, Wash., where the company has a 
mill. 

Leslie R. French has resigned as superintendent of 


the Mitchell, S. D., division of the Thompson Yards 
(Inc.), to go into business with his brother at 
Hawarden, Iowa, and will be succeeded by Tom Don 
lin, former manager of the company’s yard at St 
Cloud, Minn. 

Cc. L. Bowling, representing the Oregon Lumber Co. 
here, is able to attend to business again after a long 
illness. 

A. P. Braun, of Omaha, sales manager of the Wal 
rath & Sherwood Lumber Co., stopped here on his way 
home from a vacation at Osakis, Minn., to visit with 
W. A. Smith, the company’s local representative. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 26.—Animated activities are in evidence thru 
out this district in-the construction of better class 
dwellings and duplexes. Reports from the: city build. 
ing inspection office show numerous applications for 
this class of construction as well as for industria! 
buildings, altho the latter are still away below normal. 
The sale of several hundred building lots in nearby 
towns is reported for use by one or two mills in carry 
ing out housing plans under consideration for the last 
few months. With unsettled conditions continuing 
with the steel mill men and various branches of indus 
try it is felt that industrial construction will show 
no betterment until some adjustment-has been made 
and regular operation of mills and shops permitted. 

Southern pine and hardwoods continue to find brisk 
markets, with most of the other lines in good demand. 
With poles and piling this is not especially true, altho 
a local dealer reports several good inquiries for ceda) 
poles during the week. Good orders are coming in for 
mine ties, props and rails and this demand is expected 
to continue owing to mines getting busy to produce 
the coming winter’s coal supply. Prices in most all 
lines continue firm with very few advances. Some 
advances are reported on low grades and premiums 
are being offered for scarce stuff. 

What with the lifting of the embargo on one south 
ern road on Aug. 18 and a few agreements having been 
reached where labor unrest was apparent, shipments 
are expected to better. The car shortage still hinders 
the movement of lumber and it is expected that some 
time will elapse before normal shipping conditions wil! 
have been reached. 

A. J. Diebold and F. X. Diebold, of the Forest Lum 
ber Co., spent the week at their mill at Konnarock, Va 

Alex. Wilson, of Wilson Bros. Lumber Co., is spend 
ing his vacation at Point Chautauqua on Lake Erie. 
EB. H. Picket, of this concern, just recently returned 
from a fishing trip in the Muskoka district of Canada. 
The Wilson Bros. Lumber Co. received word of a fire at 
Porterwood, W. Va., on the morning of Aug. 21. The 
office building, store and adjoining buildings were 
burned, but the mill being about a mile distant was not 
touched. The extent of the loss is not known. 

James Welch, of the James Welch Lumber Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., was in the city during the week. 

H. W. Henninder, of the Acorn Lumber Co., is on a 
fishing trip at Edinboro, Pa. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Aug: 25.—There is still the same pleasant story tv 
tell of the trade in Ontario; that is, for those who 
have the stocks with which to meet the present de 
mand, The retail trade in particular shows up well. 
both in the cities and elsewhere. In Toronto there 
is not a retailer who is not worked to capacity, keep 
ing up with the demand. 

Thruout the manufacturing districts activity also is 
increasing and there is a good demand, especially from 
the implement and furniture trades. Farmers have 
been fairly busy of late and have not been buying 
extensively, but they are doing better in this regard 
than they were a year ago. 

Prices in all lines continue firm and are advancing 
in those lines which are scarcest. Scarcity, however. 
is a general condition in practically every line. a fact 
which the public is beginning to understand. The pub 
lic now seems to be convinced that lumber is cheap 
relatively and that it will become dearer. 

The recent trip of about seventy members of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to a 
number of manufacturing points on Georgian Bay 
served to give them a valuable insight into the condi 
tions prevailing at manufacturing points. At every 
mill visited the dealers looked closely for piles of old 
stock, but it was like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack. Another fact borne home was that there were 
a good many idle mills about the country and that 
those in operation were not all cutting to their full 
capacity. 

Ralph E. Alling, of the Wapskehegan Lumber Co., 
Wapske, N. B., is in Toronto calling upon the trade. 
He reports that transportation difficulties have lately 
interfered greatly with his company’s regular markets 
in the New England States. 

William Robertson, Victoria, B. C., who is in charge 
of the trade extension work at the forestry branch of 
the Department of Lands of British Columbia, is in To- 
ronto. He is codperating with Maj. James Brechin 
in the display of British Columbia forest products 
which is being made at the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition. It is probable that arrangement will be made 
to have this display remain permanently in Toronto 
after the exhibition. 

G. N. Howes, son of John Howes, a well known 
retail lumber dealer of Harriston, Ont., has joined 
the selling staff of Campbell, Welsh & Paynes, whole 
sale lumber dealers, Toronto. He will call upon the 
trade in eastern Ontario, and in the western Ontario 
district north of the main line. Mr. Howes has 
already had a long experience in the lumber business. 
He returned recently from overseas. 

Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, of Chicago, recently visited To- 
ronto to renew his acquaintance with the associa- 
tion’s numerous members in this city. He also hunted 
up a number of those in other parts of Ontario and 
sought ont a few prospective members. 
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LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Aug. 25.—Several days of rainy weather last week 
gave a brief setback to logging, but this was not 
appreciable, because the loggers had been making hay 
while the sun shone during the last few weeks of fine 
weather, and as a result a full supply of logs is on 
hand at all the mills. There is still complaint in 
many localities in regard to labor being scarce and 
this is believed to be due in large measure to the un- 
precedented demand for hands in the harvest fields 
and also in the oil fields, which are being developed 
on such ¢ large scale in Texas and Louisiana. Demand 
continues good and yard stocks are gradually improv- 
ing. The local building situation shows no falling 
off and real estate is changing hands on an unprece- 


dented scale. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Aug. 25.—Development of the Warrior River for 
transportation to tidewater has progressed to such 
an extent that lumber interests are reaping great 
benefit and those who find the water route accessible 
are not slow to use it for sending their products to this 
seaport. Every barge that reaches Mobile laden with 
coal brings also 150,000 to 200,000 feet of lumber or 
timber for export. A new steamship is now being 
built for towing purposes. The stimulus thus given 
by water transportation has caused the erection of 
several mills to cut timber that heretofore has been 
inaccessible because of lack of shipping facilities. 
There has just been made effective a 20 percent differ- 
ential in favor of the Warrior River route as against 
the all-rail route and this will have the effect of 
starting much freight back up the river. 

State Senator Craft has introduced a bill in the 
legislature to provide means to clear cutover pine 
lands in Alabama for agricultural purposes. Some 
opposition has developed, real estate men here claim- 
ing that farmers can clear such lands with fire and 
that if the lands are taxed for clearing costs they 
will be so high in price that farmers of small means 
will be unable to purchase them. ‘These real estate 
men claim that by using fire two men can clear ten 
acres every twenty-four hours and at the same time 
enrich the land by the wood ash. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Aug. 25.—Prices of southern pine remain unchanged 
from last week and there is a demand for all items. 
Weather has been poor during the week and indica- 
tions are that it will be worse during the remainder 
of the month. On account of the weather both produc- 
tion and shipments show a decrease. Labor condi- 
tions are perhaps a little better and there is very 
little complaint as to quantity available, but the qual- 
ity is very poor. Cars are extremely scarce, only about 
12 percent of normal supply being received. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 25.—Prices are still high and demand strong 
but there is a movement on foot to hold back orders 
to prevent further advances. Especially is there senti- 
ment against a further increase of prices on building 
lumber, as present prices have already had a cooling 
effect on the enthusiasm of builders and buyers. 
Houses that are under way are being rushed to com- 
pletion and the physical movement of lumber is big but 
it is estimated that consumption is greater than re- 
placements. Building continues strong, but there is a 
noticeable failing off in new work. Demand for lumber 
of all kinds is still far stronger than supply. 

The shortage of houses here is as serious as ever in 
spite of the fast building this summer. Daily papers 
are now giving some sensational publicity to the prices 
of materials that enter into house construction. One 
firm here announced that it had not advanced any 
prices during the last thirty days, and several promi- 
nent wholesalers advocate sitting on the lid with the 
full weight of the trade. Some lumbermen favor put- 
ting the trade on record against further advances at 
the first fall meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
to be held Thursday of next week. 

General business here is good and manufacturers in 
most lines have orders booked well ahead. Retail 
stores are doing well. The financial situation is satis- 
factory and collections are good. 

Hardwoods are still in heavy demand and while 
call for oak is not so intense it is still very strong. 
All kinds of hardwood floorings are scarce and are 
snapped up as offered. On Monday morning one 
concern gave some flooring items to its salesmen and 
that night every one of them sent in orders for all on 
the list. Ash, basswood, birch, beech, maple, gum, 
poplar, hickory, cherry, mahogany and fancy woods 
are all in big demand at high prices, but a few recent 
lists show some accumulation of No. 3 sound wormy 
chestnut and box poplar. 

White pine as a whole is far oversold and little or 
nothing is offered for delivery in less than two months. 
Spruce prices are steady on strong demand, with a 
reasonable lot offered. Hemlock prices are very high 
and almost no stock is offered with the exception of 
odds and ends. Better grades of cypress are scarce and 
high. North Carolina pine prices are high and there 
are more orders than lumber to fill them, but this 
wood and southern pine appear due for some sort of 
steadying. Lath are in good demand and have advanced 
considerably in the last two weeks. Suburban building 
has kept shingles active at good prices. 

Directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange sent a reso- 
lution to Congressmen and members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission placing themselves on record 
against Government ownership of railroads and asking 
Congress to stand fast against any coercive plan to 
force privilege to any class against the interests of 
the majority. They approved a reasonable profit 
sharing plan but believed it should come by orderly 
procedure. 


The Philadelphia Real Estate Board has decided to 
hold an exposition in the First Regiment Armory 
during Easter week, to be called the “Real Estate and 
Building Exposition,” when there will be presented to 
the public the great progress there has been made in 
building work and in handling real estate operations. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Aug. 25.—Ottawa Valley lumbermen are attempting 
this year to double last year’s output and vigorous 
efforts are being made to bring woods and mill staffs 
and equipment to the highest efficiency. Lumber here 
has recently reached $100 a thousand for good 2x7 
pine siding and prices of other grades have advanced 
proportionately. The labor situation is fairly satis- 
factory. The Ontario Government labor bureau is 
issuing circulars that 2,000 woodsmen are wanted. 
Wages are from $60 to $65 a month and board. Just 
now about 200 men are leaving town for the bush, 
but the lumbermen find that they discriminate sharply 
between camps. Some camps are overloaded with 
men, while others can not obtain working crews. The 
surplus men refuse to go to any but select companies 
with a reputation for generous “grub” and such like 
conditions. Last year’s influenza outbreak disturbed 
log production seriously. In the newly opened Abitibi 
region of Quebec there are now fifty sawmills com- 
pleted and four more in course of erection. It is esti- 
mated they will produce 60,000,000 feet of lumber next 
season. The Quebec Government has spent large sums 
in developing the region and settlers are pouring in. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Aug. 26.—A dispatch from Fredericton says that the 
New Brunswick crown lands department expects a cut 
of 250,000,000 feet of logs on crown lands next win- 
ter, which would be a record cut. The dispatch further 
says it is believed the cut on private lands will be 
nearly as large. While operators are disposed to doubt 
these figures it is generally agreed that the cut will be 
unusually large. It is certain that portable mills will 
make a very large cut, as the small operators appear to 
be convinced that there will be a great demand for 
lumber next year. 

Provincial shippers hope for a good market in the 
United States, and would have it now if they could 
ship the lumber. Since the first of August, however, 
no American cars have been available, and very few 
Canadian. As a result, while much lumber has been 
sold for the American market it is not being shipped 
in any quantity, and the manufacturers are greatly 
handicapped. They can not get schooners, for all the 
large ones are engaged in off-shore trade. The market 
is entirely favorable and the only drawback is inability 
to ship the lumber. 

All the longshoremen and millworkers on the 
Miramichi went on strike recently and organized one 
big union of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. It was one of the shortest strikes on record, 
for the lumber operators got together and practically 
agreed to the men’s terms. They held a conference 
with representatives of the new union, and on the same 
day at a meeting attended by fully a thousand men 
the agreement was ratified. About fifteen firms of 
manufacturers and shippers were represented. The 
new agreement only lasts to the end of the year. In- 
side ship-laborers get 65 cents an hour and a 9-hour 
day. All outside ship-laborers get an advance of 10 
cents an hour and the 9-hour day. 

The millmen get the 9-hour day with the same pay 
as previously for ten hours. Some of the men were 
for holding out for better terms, but finally agreed 
and work was resumed next day. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Aug. 25.—Timber cruisers using airplanes have dis- 
covered great forest areas containing millions of cords 
of pulp wood in the hinterland of Labrador. Accord- 
ing to members of a Boston expedition which explored 
Labrador in three airplanes they found 2,000,000 acres 
of timber lands. The party took some 13,000 pictures, 
which have given them a very good idea of the extent 
and density of the timbered areas. 

William Little, one of the best known lumbermen in 
eastern Canada, recently dug up some old records show- 
ing prices of pine and spruce of twenty years ago as 
compared with quotations of today. In July, 1899, the 
average price of pine was $40 a thousand less than it 
was in July, 1919. Spruce has advanced over $30 a 
thousand in the same period. Other lines of lumber 
made corresponding gains. These figures indicate very 
clearly how lumber products have advanced in price 
during the last two decades. 





TWO FAIRS ANNUALLY AT LYONS 


Of interest to the lumber associations eager to push 
American woods for future sale on the European mar- 
kets and to the lumber export organizations is the 
recent announcement that the management of the Lyons 
(France) sample fair has adopted a new policy under 
which it henceforth will hold two fairs annually, in- 
stead of one as formerly. One of these fairs will be 
held in March of each year, and the other in October. 


‘Rene de Chavagnes has been appointed foreign manager 


of the Lyons fair, with offices at 55, Rue de Rome, 
Paris, and it would be advisable to communicate with 
him in regard to any contemplated exhibits at the 1920 
spring fair. The fact that Europe is not yet ready to 
absorb important quantities of American lumber should 
not discourage the lumber organizations from trade pro- 
motion over there. The need for American woods will 
ultimately arise and business materialize and it is well 
to work for the future. The Lyons sample fair un- 
doubtedly is a medium thru which the largest possible 
number of European business men in all lines can be 
reached and the maximum amount of popular adver- 
tising can be obtained. 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


SOUTHERN HARDWUUDS 


All stock shown below is in first class ship- 
ping condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net, F. O. B. Mill, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown below. 
Prices on application for Surfacing. 


Items PLAIN RED OAK 
1 4/4 No.1 or ss 4200 Ibs. 30,000’ 


P GUM 
4/4 Box Boards, 9” to pail wt. 
SECO TBS. oc ccccccsccce - 15,000’ 
Pe ee 15,000’ 





30,000 
wt. 3300 Ibs. 30,000’ 


4/4 1s & 2s, wt. 3600 lbs.... 


2 

3 

4 

& 4/4 No. 1 Com., 
6 

7 4/4 No.l 
8 
9 
0 

1 


1 
8/4 Is & 2s, wt. 3600 lbs .... 


Note: 10% of Select Common cai ly ign 
ed in the Fas Ash at $15.00 pe: M ft. less. 


Th rewer- shah 
: Bitter N Company 
Miltonberg, La 11 Miles West 


of Alexandria. 
Televhone and Telegranh—A lexandria 


| OPECIAL.| 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


10,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
11,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
50,000 ft. of 6/4” Log Run Beech 
30,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Beech 
47,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Elm 
6,000 ft. of 5/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
7,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
10,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
25,000 ft. of 6/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 
75,000 ft. of 8/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 
All well Manufactured and Dry. 


Let Us Quote You. 


erd. Drenner 
The 2 Lumber 12 Company 
i ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oak: 


Timbers, 
Bridge and 


Crossing 


—— 

















Sound Square 
Edge Mixed 


Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, Plank 
Cottonwood. 
Grade Stock. 
lican J umber c= 
Mound, Louisiana. 








BAND SAWED \ 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 


The uniform quality 


| of our 
[i Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Laie Cottonwood, 
STOCK is Cypress, Elm 


now ready 


for shipment lumber attracts and 


holds customers for us. 


Bomer - Blanks 
ae arg Lumber Ga. Inc. 
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Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 


Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


LOUIS- 
VILLE 











Dessquarters for: 
Short Shortleaf , 
{(9-1O-Il2ft) . 

















Short Dimension 
Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 

Sales Agents For 


M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
McRae Lumber Company H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 


Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


Makes Them 
Hog¢g-Harris 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 
C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 


Dimension— Also Hardwoods 
Mill and P.O., Rienzi, Miss. 


SHORT 
x 


4’s5 


x 


4’s 











Pocahontas. Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 


McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2 x4 & 2x6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf, 














- 








= 
BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 
BUSINESS CHANGES ILLINOIS. Chicago—J. G. Ashe has recently 
begun a wholesale lumber business. 
Dr Rhee enc a ansiciher Go, de aut. INDIANA. Evansville—The Monitor Furniture 


ceeded by the Hilgard Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, Ill. 

ARKANSAS. Ashdown—The sawmill, planer and 
lumber yard of the W. H. Adams Lumber Co. has 
been sold to J. R. Bowles. 

Cotton Plant—The Cotton Plant Veneer Co. has 


been sold. 

Helena—The name of the Kurz-Downey Co. of 
Arkansas will be changed on Sept. 1 to the Kurz 
Bros. Co. of Arkansas. 

Marked Tree—The retail yard of W. H. Powell 
has been purchased by the Barton Lumber & Brick 
Co., of Jonesboro, and in future will be known as 
the Marked Tree Lumber Co. 

Leslie—Export Cooperage Co. 
capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 

Malvern—The Moline Lumber Co. has bought the 
holdings of the Clark County Lumber Co. at Smith- 


has increased its 


ton, consisting of a sawmill, timber acreage and 
railroad. 

CALIFORNIA. Salinas—Aldrich Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

Salinas—W. E. Snow out of business. 

Venice—Olson Mill & Lumber Co. is now the 


Olson Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Arriba—Charles G. Carlbom is out 
of business. 

Steamboat Springs—F. Zick & Co. 
ceeded by Stucker & Meto. 


has been suc- 





ILLINOIS. Fulton—F. M. Sardam has soid his 
business here, known as the Walnut Lumber & 
Coal Co., to the J. C. Simpson Co. 

INDIANA. Cambridge City City 
Lumber Co. has been dissolved. 

Evansville—The Small-Schelosxy Table Co. has 


increased its capital from $25,000 to $100,000 and 
will enlarge its business. 

Evansville—The Evansville Furniture Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $150,000 to $300,000. 

IOWA. Westgate—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., of 
Waverly, has bought the Westgate lumber yard. 

KENTUCKY. Glencoe—J. W. Byrne, of Brooks- 
ville, has purchased the Glencoe yard of O. P. Mor- 
ton & Co. and will operate it under the name of the 
Byrne Lumber Co. The Morton company will con- 
tinue to operate its business in Warsaw, Ky. 

Russell—Russell Hardwood Lumber Co. has filed 
articles increasing its capital from $25,000 to $50,- 
000. 


LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Lake Charles Plan- 
ing Mill Co. has increased its capital stock to 
$50,000. 

Shreveport—Doyline has increased 


Lumber Co. 
its capital stock to $40,000. 

Shreveport—The Louisiana Lumber Co. has been 
formally dissolved. W. H Jelch, its former presi- 
dent, has been appointed to liquidate and settle the 
company’s affairs. He resides at Myrtis, La. 

MARYLAND. Maugansville—H. B. Weber is out 
of business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ackerman—The Choctaw County 
Lumber Co. has been sold to the Hector Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—The United Toy Manu- 
facturers has increased its capital from $2,000 to 
$125,000. 

NEBRASKA. Humboldt—The Zook-Wilson Lum- 


ber Co. has been sold to John A. Craven. 

Swanton—Service Lumber Co. has increased 
capital from $25,000 to $50,000. . 

NEW JERSEY. Lakewood—A. J. Loomis & Co. 
has been sold to the Lewis Lumber Co., of Asbury 
Park. 

Newark—The Schneider Smith Co. is closing out 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—E. C. Smith (Bst.) has 
been sold. to the Forest Box & Lumber Co., of New 
York City. 

Johnstown—The Younglove Lumber Co. has beer 
dissolved. 

OHIO. South Charleston—The Houston elevator 
lumber yard and coal business has been taken ove1 
by the Western Lumber Co., of Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA. Durant—W. G. Barnett Lumbe1 
Co. has been sold to Rockwell Bros. & Co. 

Okmulgee—The Sun Lumber Co. has purchased 
the Spurrier Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Florence—The Delta Shingle Co. 
increased its capital from $20,000 to $30,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lehighton—H. Miller is now 
Miller Bros. 

TEXAS. Alvarado—The Farmers & Merchants’ 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital from $10,000 
to $20,000. 

Lufkin—The Collwood Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $65,000. 

UTAH. Ogden—The headquarters of the Oregon 
Lumber Co. will be transferred from Ogden to 
Portland, Ore. 

WASHINGTON. 
is out of business. 

Hobart—Wood & Iverson (Inc.) is dissolved. 

Spokane—The Springston Lumber Co. has moved 
to Springston, Idaho. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—The Robbins 
ber Co. has disposed of its sawmill, 
timber holdings in Oneida County to J. D. Mylrea, 
of Wausau, Wis. It is understood the plant will be 
operated as the Thunder Lake Lumber Co. in con- 
nection with a mill near Thunder Lake, Oneida 
County, in which Mr. Mylrea has also taken a heavy 


~NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Boyle & Conner have 
recently commenced business. 

Texarkana—Tennison Bros. have established a 
factory for the manufacture of tubs and pails. 

FLORIDA. Orlando—The Orlando Lumber Co. 
will open for business on Sept. 1 here and Will 
market the output of seven small mills located 
in the southern pine section of Florida. It will 
also operate three mills of its own. 


its 


has 





Blaine—The United Cedar Co. 


) Lum- 
railroad and 


Manufacturing Co. has just been organized and will 
file articles of incorporation. It will build a modern 
factory here to manufacture bedroom and dining 
room furniture. A sawmill and veneer mill will be 
operated in connection with the plant. 

Evansville—The Universal Furniture Co. has been 
formed and will incorporate soon with a capital 
stock of $100,000. It will be a wholesale jobbing 
concern, and will start business at once. 

Indianapolis—The Pan-American Lumber & In- 
vestment Co. has been formed to operate a chain 
of retail lumber yards in Indiana. The main offices 
will be at 1145 Lemcke Annex. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Waldo Bros. (Inc.) 
have recently begun a wholesale lumber busniess 

MISSOURI. Doniphan—J. L. Hicks has recently 
begun a lumber business and will also manufacture 
porch swings. 

Poplar Bluff—The Forked Leaf White Oak Lum- 
ber Co. has been formed to operate hardwood mills 
in Shannon County. It has a capital of $1,250,000, 
owns 77,000 acres of timber and has taken over the 


Salem, Winona & Southern Railroad. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Chester Heights—H. F 
Brown has begun business. 
TEXAS. Stikle-Grogan-Morse Co. has 





begun .business as sales 
and hardwood lumber. 

Marshall—William Bailes Lumber Co. will open 
soon. 

Olney—McAlester & Groves Lumber Co. has re- 
cently begun business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Buschow Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., recently 
began business here. 

Vancouver—A new concern is the Clarke Manu- 
facturing Co., which will build a plant to reduce 
rough lumber to the finished product for furniture 
manufacturers ete. 

WISCONSIN. North Milwaukee—Henry & Her- 
man Roettger have recently started in the retail 
lumber business. 

Beaverdam—tThe Erickson-Young Pattern & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been formed and will open a 
plant to manufacture wood patterns and other wood 
articles for the foundry trade. 

Centerville—The Fuller Goodman Co., Oshkosh, 
has opened a branch yard and building supply busi- 
ness here. 

River Falls—The Wisconsin Brown Safety Lad- 
der Co. has been organized to manufacture step 
ladders and similar goods. <A _ factory is being 
equipped in the former Opera House block. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Brown 
Hardwood Co., incorporated. 
a ee Lumber incorpo- 
rated. 

Montgomery—The Quimby Sawmill Co., Hadley, 
— County, has filed incorporation papers 
ere. 

ARKANSAS. Little a 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000 
eee ee = ood Lumber Co. ; 
corporated; capital, $15, 

DELAWARE. Dinara Weiones Lumber 
Corporation has incorporated to deal in timber lands 


agents for southern pine 


Lumber & 


Co, 


Hardwood 


in- 


ete.; capital, $500,000. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Miami Novelty Works, incor- 
porated. 

Tallahassee—Tallahassee Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 


GEORGIA. Gainesville—Jackson-Walton Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000, to engage in the lum- 
ber, building material, building supplies and hard- 
ware business on a wholesale basis. It has pur- 
chased its site and will erect new buildings. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—American Wood Carving & 
Mirror Co., incorporated. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Crown Chair Manufac- 
turing Co., ae by Crown Chair Co., (Inc.); 
capital, $150,000 
gap ygneville—J. F. Fellwock, incorporated; capital, 


Indianapolis—H. J. & Z. Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 
KENTUCKY. Ashland—The Field Furniture 


Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000, to manufacture 
furniture. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles — Lake Charles 
Heading Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; takes 
a oa ag property of the old Lake Charles Cooper- 
age Co 


Shreveport—Winn Parish Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Wellesley—G. B. Spring 
Co., Inc., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


NEBRASKA. North Platte—Field-Birge Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000. 

NEW YORK. New York eT e -Day Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,0 

Unadilla—J. W. Van Cott & + Sxsdebdaneed: 


capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—West Virginia Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

OREGON. a ey gl Lumber Co.,_ incor- 
porated; capital, $10,00¢€ 

RHODE ISLAND. Trchiisiaaessinine H. Lord 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Hendrick Coal & 


Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

TEXAS. Kountze—Hardin Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

Talltimber—Talltimber Manufacturing Co., 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Bremerton — Rainey Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000 

Sedro- Woolley—Sedro- Woolley Logging. Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Philippi—The Robinson Han- 
dle Factory, incorporated; a $5,000. 


incor- 


in- 
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; Mass., , 25.— 
NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT \.cS0"77it; ait: ug 25j0m,cf stores 


ARKANSAS. _ Dierks—The Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co. is building a larger retail lumber office. 


LOUISANA. Lake Charles—Thrall & Shea have 
been awarded a contract by the White Grandin 
Lumber Co. to construct a mill at Slagle, ten miles 
from Leesville, to cost approximately $500,000. 
The mill proper will include two circular saws, one 
gang saw, two edgers, one slasher, one trimmer, 
lath mill, lumber sorter, five brick dry kilns etc., 
and necessary platforms and runways. More than 
100 dwellings will also be erected, including com- 
missaries, boarding houses, church and school. 

Pawnee—The sawmill of the Pawnee Land & 
Lumber Co. is being dismantled and the machinery 
moved to the site of the new and much larger miil 
which is to be built at Kurthwood, Vernon Parish, 
on the Red River & Gulf Railroad, eleven miles 
from Leesville. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Atlantic Mill & 
Lumber Co. has bought the yard of Thomas Mat- 


_thews & Son and will erect a double decker lumber 


shed and other structures. 

MISSISSIPPI. McLain—S. J. Ferguson is com- 
pleting improvements on his plant. He has added 
a new high pressure boiler which will increase its 
capacity. 

Orvisburg—The Cecil Lumber Co., which lost its 
sawmill by fire a few weeks ago, has bought the 
sawmill of Slay & Lancaster, at Purvis, and will 
move it to Orvisburg. 

NEW MEXICO. Des Moines—The Gate City 
Lumber Co. is erecting a new building 30x120 feet, 
in addition to enlarging its shed room. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Bohm-Stuhr Lumber Co. will 
rebuild following the fire which practically wiped 
out its stock and property. The plans call for an 
enlarged plant in the same location. 

Springfield—The Clark County Lumber Co. is in- 
stalling a $10,000 power, heating, lighting and sani- 
tation system in its new building. 

OREGON. Portland—The Oregon Lumber Co. has 
announced the letting of a contract to the Utah 
Construction Co., Salt Lake City, to build 35 miles 
of railroad extending into the tract of the Eccles in- 
terests in Washington and Columbia counties from 
Wilkesboro. 

Portland—The Northwest Box Co. is clearing 
ground for the erection of a building on the site 
of its former factory, which was burned recently. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—The Clarke Manu- 
facturing Co. will build a plant here to manufacture 
rough lumber into the finished product ready for 
use by furniture manufacturers and woodworking 
plants. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—The Wisconsin Ve- 
neer Co. is breaking ground for a 70x104 feet addi- 
tion to the plant. 

Kiel—The Kiel Woodenware Co. will build a one- 
story addition, 32x140 feet, part of which will be 
used as an office and the remainder for manufac- 
turing. 

Madison—The Capitol City Pattern Works will 
build a two-story factory addition, 60x150 feet. 

Two Rivers—The Wisconsin Textile Manufactur- 
ing Co., manufacturer of bobbins, forms, etc., for 
the hosiery and general textile mill industry, has 
plans for a $25,000 factory addition and will require 
considerable new machinery. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Bolding—The saw and planing mill 
belonging to W. M. Houston, at Bolding, in the 
southern part of Union County, were burned re- 
cently, the loss being $10,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Charles S. Smith 
have suffered a loss by fire. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Wolfeboro Falls—The Wil- 
liam M. Lord Co.’s excelsior mill was struck by 
lightning recently and burned to the ground with 
a loss of approximately $25,000 

OREGON. Bend—The mill of the Pine Tree 
Lumber Co. here has been burned as was also 100,- 
000 feet of lumber in the planing mill. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—Fire caused by light- 
ning did much damage to*the plant of the Roches- 
ter-American Lumber Co. recently. 

WASHINGTON. Morton—Fire on Aug. 17 com- 
pletely destroyed the J. M. Bell sawmill north of 
here together with several thousand feet of lum- 
ber. The loss is $5,000.. Mr. Bell was preparing to 
build another mill of 40, 000 feet daily capacity near 
the plant just burned, but is now undecided as to 
his future plans. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


HAZARD, Ky., Aug. 25.—R. D. Baker, of this city, 
and others comprising an eastern syndicate closed a 
deal on several thousand acres of hardwood timber 
lands lying along and adjacent to the Letcher and 
Perry border on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
in eastern-Kentucky. It is said the cost of the timber 
lands was $150,000, it being a cash transaction. It is 
given out that the development of the timber will be 
started at once. Some large mills will be installed. 
The same people made a small deal or two on the 
north fork of the Kentucky River. 


& Co. 





PORTLAND, ORB., Aug. 23.—Four large timber sales 
are announced on four national forests of this dis- 
trict. The Monroe Mill Co., of Eugene, has purchased 
971,000 feet, board measure, of Douglas fir and 600,000 
feet, board measure, of western red cedar from a tract 
located in the Siuslaw national forest in western Ore- 
gon. The Western Lumber & Export Co., of Cottage 
Grove, Ore., successor to the United States Logging 
Co., has been awarded the sale of a large tract in the 
Umpqua national forest. This tract adjoins timber 
lands already owned by the company and contains 
Douglas fir and cedar. The Beck Brothers Logging 
Co., of Quilcene, Wash., has purchased 1,000,000 feet 
of western red cedar and 100,000 feet of Douglas fir 
and western hemlock in the Olympic national forest. 
Gustaf Lindberg, of Tacoma, Wash., has purchased a 
40-acre tract of Douglas fir, cedar and hemlock in the 
Rainier national forest. 


BLEVINS, ARK., Aug. 25.—The Wilson tract of 10,- 
000 acres of timber land adjoining Blevins has been 
sold by Matthew Wilson, of Canada, to the Hoosier 
Veneer Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., for $250,000. ‘The 
representatives of the company are considering a 
proposition for the establishment of a mill to cut 
6,000,000 feet of timber on the land. 


been purchased by George L. Jaques, this city. The 
tract covers 100 acres and is estimated to cut 2,000,+ 
000 board feet. 





ANTIGO, Wis., Aug. 25.—The T. D. Kellogg Lambie \ 


& Manufacturing Co., this city, has purchased the tim- 
ber on twenty-four "40-acre tracts of land from M. 
Krom. The timber is in the townships of Peck, Upham 
and Neva. 


HoquiaAM, WASH., Aug. 23.—Bale & Leck, for a con-- 


sideration of $100,000, has secured from Portland 
interests timber land located in sections 1 and 2, town- 
ship 19 west, range 12 north, near the beach beyond 
Copalis Crossing. 


HYMENEAL 


TALLEY-HICKERSON.—Announcement is made 
of the marriage of Miss Mary Lucile Hickerson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Hickerson, Conroe, 
Tex., to Dolan Ogden Talley on Wednesday, July 
30. Mrs. Talley is the daughter of A. E. Hickerson, 
superintendent of the Central Coal & Coke Co. and 
Delta Land & Timber Co. Mr. and Mrs. Dolan 
Talley will make their home in Houston, Tex. 


KNIGHT-HAFNER.—The marriage of Miss Ma- 
riel Hafner, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Haf- 
ner, to Harold Knight, both of St. Louis, Mo., will 
take place in the Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
that city, on Sept. 16, Rev. S. H. Woodrow offici- 
ating. The bride is a daughter of the president or 
the Hafner Manufacturing Co. The flower girls 
will be her three younger sisters, Katherine, Julia 
and Ruth Hafner, and her brother, Richard Hafner, 
will be one of the groomsmen. 








BURT-JOFIN.—Announcement is made of the 
marriage in Litte Rock, Aug. 20, of Guy L. Burt, 
of St. Louis, and Miss Edna Jofin, of Conway. Mr. 
Burt is engaged in the lumber business in St. Louis. 


RUMBARGER-BURTON.—Frank T. Rumbarger, 
a well known lumberman of Philadelphia, Pa., 
left that city last week for a trip to his boyhood 
home at Gosport, Ind., where he was married to 
Mrs. Lora O. Burton, one of his childhood play- 
mates. When they grew up they separated and 
each married, but they always kept in touch with 
each other. Both lost their mates some years ago 
and now the lifelong friendship terminates in a 
wedding. The couple will reside in Germantown. 


GRANTED JOINT RIVER AND RAIL RATES 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Aug. 26.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce here has won its fight for joint river and rail 
rates between St. Louis and: 

Via Memphis: Arkansas points south of the Chi- 
eago Rock Island from Memphis thru Little Rock to 
the Oklahoma State line; Louisiana points north of 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific from the Missis- 
sippi thru Shreveport to the Texas State line; Missis- 
sippi points north of the Alabama & Vicksburg thru 
Jackson and Meridian, thence via direct line east to the 
Alabama State line. Preparation of tariffs is being 
earried forward as rapidly as possible. 

Via Vicksburg: Rates from Louisiana points on 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific; or from Missis- 
sippi points on the Alabama & Vicksburg, should 
apply via Vicksburg (rates via Memphis not being 
made applicable to this territory), and the Federal 
authority says that as soon as facilities at this point 
are in shape application for freight rate authority 
should be made to cover rates via the Vicksburg gate- 
way. Application for the rates is already pending. 








INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 25.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved for filing without 
formal hearing Fifteenth Section Application No. 
8034, submitted by the Chicago Warehouse & Ter- 
minal Company, providing for increased rates on 
various commodities between railroads, boat lines, in- 
dustries and universal stations at Chicago. In an- 
nouncing its approval of the proposed increases, the 
commission states it appears that the increased rates 
and charges are necessary owing to the increased cost 
of labor, materials and supplies essential to the main- 
tenance and operation of the terminal services at 
Chicago, 

The Swift Lumber Co., Knoxo, Miss., has filed a com- 
plaint against the Fernwood -& Gulf Railroad Co., 
director general and others, alleging that the cartiers 
maintain unreasonable, unjust and excessive and un- 
duly discriminatory rates on southern pine lumber, 
timber and other sawmill products in carloads from 
Knoxo to various interstate points. Knoxo is said 
to take a rate 2 cents per 100 pounds higher than 
points similarly located. 

J. B. Jemison & Co., lumber wholesalers at Thomas- 
ville, Ga., have filed a complaint asking $92.41 repara- 
tion on a shipment of lumber consigned to the Central 
of Georgia Railway Co., Savannah, via Troy, Ala. 
The Atlantic Coast Line refused to accept the ship- 
ment routed via Troy, hauling it directly to Savannah. 
Complainant contends that since this was company 
material if it had been hauled to Troy and there 
turned over to the Central of Georgia, as directed, no 
transportation charges would have been assessed from 
Troy to Savannah. 

Charles K. Parry & Co. have filed a complaint 
against the Director General of Railroads, Atlantic 
Coast Line and a number of other railroads, ask- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to award 
$846.44 reparation, with interest, on shipments of 
lumber in open cars from points in North Car lina on 
the Black Mountain Railway to various dest aations. 
The complainant, a wholesale concern, charges that 
while the tariffs provide for a dunnage allowance of 
500 pounds for stakes no allowance was made, but 
charges were based on full weight of certain ship- 
ments which moved between Oct. 20, 1913, and Feb. 
11, 1918. 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
and make a specialty of 


General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 
Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 


For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 


* Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 














Angelina’ County Lumber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


9 W. Harrison St., 
“Caleaae: Ill. 








Poole Bros., 


The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


CALIFORNIA 


~ 























alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber | 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOX SHOOK—— 
[LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Facto 
Fifteen-hundre Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 























Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 














The Cost of Growing Timber 47 -'ni2"ss'i"§ ¢zzot" 
Sy R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
iMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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SEATTLE 


a Big Reasons 


WHY YOU SHOULD BUY PANAMA BRAND 
EXTRA CLEAR RED CEDAR SHINGLES 





They are 100% clear. 


They are 9 3-4 inches thick per 
bundle DRY. 


They are 75% or more edge 
grain. 


They are properly dried. 
They are carefully packed. 
They are Rite-Grade Inspected. 





They are shipped only in mixed 
cars with our Panama 
Brand Red Cedar Bevel 
Siding. 





“QUR CUSTOMERS ARE 
OUR BEST ADVERTISERS” 


JOHN McMASTER 
seat, West. SHENGLE CO. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Marysville and Kenmore, Wash. 














When You 
Want the 
Best Sellers 











J in shingles—the kind that brings re- 
peat orders from customers — you 


should order 


Beaver Brands 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Our mill is running full capacity en- 
abling us to funish any quantity you 
may need on short notice. 


Wire or Write for Territory. 


L. D. Carpenter Lbr. Co. 


he AU SEATTLE 


White Building, 








NFir, Hemlock, Cedar¥ 


We fpecialins in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Floor- 
ing, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Dimension and Lumber— 
Hemlock Boards, Shiplap—Cedar Siding and , 


“RITE- RED CEDAR 








GRADE” SHINGLES 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS makes permanent customers. 
Let us mix a car to suit your needs. Write or wire for prices today. 


John D. Collins Y*%;,..,, 
Seattle, Lumber Co. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





Harry S. Dewey, of the Hines Lumber Co., is spend- 
ing his vacation at Winton, Minn. 


Robert Cousin, of the C. H. Worcester Co., returned 
this week from a vacation spent at Onekama, Mich. 


Paul Miller, of the Russell J. Matthias Co., is spend- 
ing a week or so at New York City and other eastern 
points. 


V. F. Mashek, of the Pilsen Lumber Co., went north 
this week to spend several days at the mill of the 
company at Bayfield, Wis. 


T. E. Flanders and C. F. Bolden, of the inspection 
department of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La., were Chicago visitors this week. 


Paul Schmechel, of the Paul Schmechel Lumber 
Co., and his family motored to northern Wisconsin 
this week, expecting to spend their vacation there. 


Cc. F. Thompson, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
was at Logansport, Ind., this week visiting his 
brother, Harry Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber 
Co. 


F. H. Peschau, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Payson Smith Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and his family are spending a vacation at 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Bert E. Cook, sales representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
returned late last week from a vacation spent at 
South Haven, Mich. 


J. S. Slagle, manager of the credit department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., came 
to Chicago this week to spend his vacation, expecting 
to remain several days. 

Cc. W. Pindell, of the Lumber Mills Co., is spending 
his vacation at Minocqua, Wis., trying his luck with 
the finny tribe and entertaining a hope that he will 
land some of the big ones. 


L. L. Clark, of the Mississippi Soft Pine Co., of 
Canton, Miss., was in Chicago this week conferring 
with John Hansen, of the John Hansen Lumber Co., 
who represents the company in Chicago territory. 


W. Q. Church, assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., and his family were in Chicago this week on their 
way to northern Wisconsin to spend their vacation. 


F. B. MeMullen and H. J. Reinhard returned from 
the South this week, Mr. McMullen having been at 
some of the southern mills for a week or so and Mr. 
Reinhard in Missouri and Arkansas for the last month. 


J. H. Hinton, of the Hinton Manufacturing Co., ve- 
neer manufacturer of McComb, Miss., was in Chicago 
Wednesday. He said that tho the veneer trade was 
rather slow up to the time that the armistice was 
signed, it was very active now and that strong prices 
were prevailing. 


R. C. Clark, sales representative of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., and J. L. Lane were the Chicago lumber- 
men who attended the annual picnic of the Wilbur 
Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., which was held last 
week at the home of R. W. Houghton, president of 
the company at Lake Nemahbin. 


Cc. F. Reuter, who is well known among lumbermen 
of Missouri, Arkansas and Wisconsin, being before the 
war a buyer for the export trade, has accepted a posi- 
tion as European representative for one of the large 
New York exporting companies and will leave tor 
aboard soon. Lately Mr. Reuter has lived at Melvina, 
Wis. 

P. M. Andersen, who has been in the sawmill busi- 
ness for the last twenty years at Richton, Miss., is 
now associated with the Brasher Lumber Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, manufacturer and wholesaler of lum- 
ber. Mr. Andersen is now vice president and general 
manager of the company. The Brasher Lumber Co. 
has a mill at Glendon, Ala. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., and Nelson N. 
Ludington, of E. B. Blinn & Co., were in Milwaukee, 
Wis., Monday attending the funeral of Horace A. J. 
Upham, well known Milwaukee attorney, who died 
suddenly last Friday at Kilbourn, Wis. Mr. Upham 
was president of The I. Stephenson Co. (Trustees) and 
was also interested in other northern operations. 


Among the northern lumbermen in Chicago this 
week were G. W. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., of Appleton, Wis. ; W. J. Landon, of the Landglade 
Lumber Co., of Antigo; W. H. Sill, of the Brown Land 
& Lumber Co., of Rhinelander ; Walter C. Boden, of the 
Kneeland-McLurg Co., of Phillips; L. H. Levisee, of 
Oshkosh, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co.; and H. F. 
Below, of the Below Lumber Co., of Marinette. 


Col. Albert Deutsch, president of Hillyer-Deutsch- 
Edwards (Inc.), hardwood manufacturer of Oakdale, 
La., and Mrs. Deutsch were in Chicago Wednesday, re- 
turning from a vacation spent in northern Minnesota. 
They expected to go to their old home in Indiana before 
returning to San Antonio, where Mr. Deutsch has just 
recently completed a fine new residence. While in 
Chicago they purchased some furniture for their new 
home. 


The Prescott Co., of Menominee, Mich., manufac- 
turer of sawmill, mine, furnace and transmission ma- 
chinery, announces that it has secured the services of 
W. D. Starbird, of Portland and Spokane, who will be 
special representative of the company on the Pacific 
coast, with headquarters in Portland. Mr. Starbird 


had been a prominent mill builder in the West prior 
to the war and has just returned from overseas, 
where he served as captain in the 20th Engineers 
(Forest). 


Former Chicago lumbermen who returned home this 
week after service overseas for several months were 
Richard C. Elinger, who was with the Burnaby Bros. 
Lumber Co., and James Dowding, who was with the 
Hilgard Lumber Co. for several years and previously 
with the Racine Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Racine, Wis. Both expressed themselves as eager to 
get back into the lumber business again and Mr. 
Dowding was fortunate in obtaining a position with 
one of the south side lumber companies. 


H. W. Bischel, general manager of the Western 
Cedar Co., of Calgary, Can., was in Chicago this week 
and while here talked over old times with several 
friends he knew while a resident on the South Side 
twenty years ago. Mr. Bischel was in the lumber 
business in Iowa several years before going to Canada. 
His company manufactures and wholesales cedar lum- 
ber posts and poles and fir and pine lumber, and while 
here said that more and more the business of the 
company is coming from eastern and midwestern ter- 
ritory of the States. Labor in Canada is more plenti- 
ful now than it has been since before the war and 
lumber manufacturers are having an active and pros- 
perous business now. 
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SOLDIER LUMBERMAN RETURNS 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 25.—Col. Edmund J. McMahon. 
who went to France in command of the 138th (St. 
Louis) Infantry but who for the last ten months has 
been in charge of a supply base at St. Sulpice, one of 
the largest in France, returned to St. Louis Saturday. 
At the outbreak of the war he was St. Louis represen- 
tative of the Lyon Lum- 
ber Co., Garyville, La., 
and has long been in the 
lumber business. 

Col.. McMahon landed 
in New York from the 
Imperator on Aug. 10 
and will be discharged 
at Camp Taylor, Ky., 
next Wednesday. His 
plans for the _ future 
have not yet been deter- 
mined. He was a guest 
of honor at a reception 
given tonight by the 
Relatives’ auxiliary of 
the 138th Infanthy. 

St. Sulpice contained 
all stores, excepting am- 
munition, necessary to 
equip and maintain 
1,000,000 men for a 
COL. EDMUND J. MCMAHON, month. In addition, Col. 

St. Louis, Mo. McMahon commanded a 
prison camp containing 2,700 Germans and a camp con- 
taining 850 American soldiers convicted under general 
court martial. One of the latter was. Lieutenant 
(“Hard-Boiled”) Smith, sentenced for mistreatment of 
prisoners under him. 


LUMBER COMPANY HAS NEW OFFICES 


The following announcement, given out this week 
from the Chicago office of the Pacific Lumber Co., of 
Illinois, explains itself : 

“John D. Mershon and the Pacific Lumber Co., of 
Illinois, take this opportunity to announce to the 
trade that on Sept. 1, 1919, the selling agreement 
which has existed between them since 1910 will be 
terminated by mutual agreement and consent. John 
D. Mershon will hereafter continue in the wholesale 
lumber business under the name of John D. Mershon 
Lumber Co., in association with Percy M. Gerhart and 
James C. Kenny. The Pacific Lumber Co., will there- 
after continue to market its redwood products in the 
middle western and eastern sections of this country 
directly thru its subsidiary corporation, the Pacific 
Lumber Co., of Illinois, which will be actively man- 
aged by Junius H. Browne, vice president and sales 
manager of the parent company.” 

On next Monday the Chicago offices of the John D. 
Mershon Lumber Co. will be moved from the Monad- 
nock Block to room 1681 Republic Building, State and 
Adams streets, where Mr. Gerhart and S. J. Mills 
will make their headquarters, Other offices of the 
John D. Mershon Lumber Co. will be at Saginaw, 
Mich., and in the Flatiron Building in New York City. 


SEE END OF BUILDING TRADES LOCKOUT 


On Thursday afternoon there was a strong indica- 
tion that some agreement would be reached between 
the employers and the workers in the Chicago building 
trades lockout and that the 100,000 men who have 
been idle for the last eight weeks on account of the 
strike would go back to work next Tuesday, the day 
following Labor Day. Daily conferences have been 
held. Following the conference on Wednesday the 
carpenters refused to go back to work pending a set- 
tlement of the dispute by arbitration. After this de- 
cision it looked as if the employers and workers had 
reached a deadlock, but further effort was made on 
Thursday to break the strike. 

Officials and members of the carpenters’ locals said 
that a vote had been taken during the last week and 
that the members had voted to stand out for $1 an 
hour wage. Unless they can be persuaded from such 
a stand it looks as if the building lockout would con- 
tinue indefinitely. H. J. Skeffington and P. F. Gil, 
Federal mediators, expressed an opinion Thursday that 
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there was still a chance to end the lockout and they 
were instrumental in getting the union leaders to at- 
tend another conference on Thursday. Simon O’Don- 
nell, president of the Chicago Building Trades Council, 
said Thursday noon he believed a settlement was in 
sight. 

Late reports Thursday afternoon indicate that the 
carpenters were still persistent in their stand and that 
they refused to accept the proposals of the Government 
mediators. 





HIS GRANDSON TO BE REAL LUMBERMAN 


One of the happiest grandfathers in Chicago right 
now is C. A. Paltzer, of the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co., 
and the reason is Charles Anthony Paltzer, II, who 
for the last month has been making his home at 4505 
Knox Avenue, in Mayfair. The little boy, who is 
bound to be a lumberman because his grandfather has 
already arranged for that, is the son of C. A. Paltzer, 
attorney, of the law firm of Johnson, Paltzer & O'Don- 
nell, His grandfather has placed in his name some 
of the stock of the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co. and as 
he grows up the intricacies of the lumber business 
will be taught him. The boy’s grandfather is one of 
the real veterans of the Chicago trade, having entered 
it in 1874. First he was a member of the firm of C. C. 
Thompson & Co., the company having a yard for 
thirty years at 2598 Archer Avenue, and for ten years 
after that at Thirty-eighth Street and Center Avenue. 
The name of the company was changed in 1884 to 
the C. A. Paltzer Co., and in 1894 to the C. A. Paltzer 
Lumber Co. The company no longer has a yard, but 
still wholesales southern pine and western lumber, 
having its offices at 112 West Adams Street. Mr. 
Paltzer keeps his youth by still being active in the 
lumber business and hopes to live to teach his grand- 
son many things about the trade, and his many friends 
hope that his wish will come true. 
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NATIONAL CONTRACTORS TO ORGANIZE 


For the purpose of launching a national associa- 
tion of building trades employers, a meeting of 
building contractors from all parts of the country 
will be held in Chicago Sept. 23 and 24. The an- 
nouncement of the coming meeting reads as fol- 
lows: 


This will be the first nationwide gathering of build- 
ing contractors and you are urged to answer this pre- 
liminary invitation immediately, stating the number of 
contractors who will act as delegates for your organi- 
zation. 

Following are the proposed objects of this national 
association as contained in the tentative constitution 
and bylaws as formulated by the special committee 
appointed at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Luilders’ Exchanges and which will be 
presented for consideration at the September meet- 
ing: 

(1) To unite into one national body for mutual pro- 
tection and benefit associations of building trades em- 
ployers thruout the United States. 

(2) To encourage and assist in the formation of 
local associations of building trades employers. These 
local associations shall be composed of trade organiza- 
tions of the building crafts. 

(3) To assist the affiliated local associations of 
building trades employers in the adjustment of labor 
questions. 

(4) To prevent jurisdictional and 
strikes. 

(5) To work for the general welfare of the building 
industry and to create and maintain uniformity, har- 
mony and certainty in the relationship between organi- 
zations of employers and organizations of employees. 

(6) To oppose any unlawful and unwarranted in- 
terference with the rights of contractors in the pursuit 
of their calling. 

The time has come when the labor problems in the 
building industry can be handled successfully only in 
a national way, and it is therefore imperative that 
this national association be launched immediately. 

The call for the gathering was signed by E. M. 
Craig, secretary of the Building Construction Associa- 
tion of Chicago: W. F. Hennessy, secretary of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association of Cleveland. 
Ohio, and C. C. Pierson, secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange of Indianapolis, Ind. 


sympathetic 


PINE SALESMEN DISCUSS ACTIVITIES 


That lumber salesmen who sell southern pine in 
Chicago and northern territory are not going to per- 
mit southern pine salesmen in any other territory to 
show any more “pep” or do any more in the interest 
of their product was much in evidence at the meeting 
of members of District No. 7 of the Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association held at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago last Friday night. Most of the 
meeting was taken up with a discussion of a report 
on organization, which was made by R. C. Biddle, of 
the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., chairman of the com- 
mittee. The speaker of the evening was H. R. Isher- 
wood, of the retail service department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The report of Chairman Biddle, which contained 
many suggestions as to the district activities, was 
adopted after a lengthy discussion. The report pro- 
vides for a membership, program and trade extension 
committees, the members of which will be appointed 
by President W. E. Snider, who represents the 
Natalbany Lumber Co. in Chicago territory. The dis- 
trict association under its trade extension program 
will survey southern pine activities in relation to 
costs and statistics in the industry, activities in the 
retail, railroad, car manufacturing and industrial 
field and relations with retail dealers, architects, con- 
tractors, railroad people and others, and special mat- 
ters that must be taken up with the mills that are 
subscribers of the Southern Pine Association. Under 
the organization plan the program committee will 
arrange for speakers at the monthly meetings, it. be- 
ing the desire to have as speakers retailers, railroad 
Material purchasing agents, architects, contractors 
and others with whom the salesmen come in contact as 
mill representatives. 

Im speaking before the salesmen Mr. Isherwood dis- 





cussed the subject of substitutes for lumber, just 
how they were cutting into the legitimate lumber 
markets and what the salesmen could do to combat 
their trade extension. Along such a line he told the 
salesmen that if they would become thoroly familiar 
with substitutes as they do with the product they 
sell they would convince the retailer many times that 
the substitutes could not do what is claimed for them. 
Lumber still has the advantage over the substitutes 
in the matter of utility, but many times loses out be- 
cause of false claims for the substitutes, he said. As 
to the question of prices, he told the salesmen that 
they should not let the price question interfere with 





W. E. SNIDER, 
President 


promoting the use of lumber, for surely if the 
intending builder could not afford to build on the 
account of the price of lumber he could not afford to 
build with anything else. He cited many statistics 


showing just what lumber and its allied products could: 


do under different uses and told how the National had 
compiled such information for the use of the salesmen 
and the dealers, 

Following his talk Mr. Isherwood was asked many 
questions, which showed the keen interest the sales- 
men felt in what he had to say. One salesman 
told of the sale of $35,000 worth of steel corn cribs 
and said that the salesmen who sold that volume last 
year expected to sell $150,000 worth this year. Others 
hold how substitutes instead of lumber were being 
sold for different purposes. As millions of feet of 
southern pine is sold in the northern States for corn 
cribs alone, the steel corn crib story gave the sales- 
men something to ponder over. 

The association expects to hold monthly meetings in 
Chicago and its officers are: 

President—W. E. Snider, of the Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co. 

Vice president—C. W. Lawrence, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. W. 
Southern Lumber Co. 


Smith, of the Wausau 


President Snider spoke briefly of what the associa- 
tion expected to accomplish and urged every sales rep- 
resentative of subscriber mills to the Southern Pine 
Association in the territory included in the district to 
attend the meetings regularly. The district embraces 
Illinois north of Effingham and the States of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. 
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CATCH TUNA IN ATLANTIC WATERS 


Uptodate Izaak Waltons in the lumber fraternity, 
here is a bit of news for you! It is unnecessary to 
go to California to catch tuna fish when they can be 
caught off the Atlantic coast. The proof is furnished 
by Capt. Frank Barns, who was in the 20th Engineers 
(Forest), and William M. Harris, jr., well known 

















FRANK BARNS AND W. M. HARRIS, JR., AND 
THEIR TUNA CATCH 


Providence, R. I., lumberman. Mr. Barns is at the 
left in the. picture. The tuna weighed 25 and 35 
pounds respectively, and many larger ones are being 
caught by fishermen off Block Island, near Provi- 
dence. 

Fishermen who go in for tuna fishing have been in 
the habit of going to California and fishing off Catalina 
Island. Mr. Barns says that the fishermen at Block 
Island have not yet secured the necessary specia! 
tackle for landing large tuna such as is used in Cali- 
fornia waters, but with ordinary tackle they have 
landed fish up to 80 pounds. One day this summer 
professional fishermen brought into the Providence 
markets 35 tons of tuna for sale and shipment. As 
all lumbermen who are devotees of the rod and tackle 
probably know, tuna is called the chicken of the sea. 
Naturally Mr. Barns and Mr. Harris were more than 
a little proud of the sea chickens they landed re 
cently. 


ISSUES RAIL SUPPLY BULLETIN 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louts, 
Mo., has just issued Bulletin 266 which is descriptive 
of rails and accessories that it has in stock at St. 
Louis and various places thruout the country. As the 
trade knows, the company deals in locomotives, rails, 
ears and railroad equipment and accessories of all 
kinds as well as mill and factory supplies. The bul- 
letin may be had on application to the company. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


On Aug. 21 six vessels arrived in Chicago carrying 
cargoes amounting to 2,085,000 feet of lumber, as fol- 
lows: 

Steamer I. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 450,000 
feet. 

Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Raber, Mich., 275.000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Marinette, Wis., 320.000 feet. 

Steamer T. 8. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 360,000 feet. 

Steamer Mathew Wilson, Johnswood, Mich., 300,000 
feet. 

Steamer Louis Pahlow, Menominee, Mich., 170,000 
feet, and Cheboygan, Mich., 210,000 feet. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN AUSTRALIA 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, June 30.—According to 
a recent Federal repatriation announcement a sum of 
nearly $5,000,000 is to be devoted entirely to the ac- 
quisition by returned soldiers of houses already in 
existence (which they may purchase), or the building 
of new houses at a maximum cost of $3,000. The 
grant is to be diveded among the six States of the 
Commonwealth on a population basis (this State of 
Western Australia thinks it ought to have been on a 
service basis, as many more men per head went from 
this State to the war than from any other State), and 
is to be administered by a special department in each 
State. As most of the States had some sort of work- 
ers’ home boards already in existence, this machinery 
will be made use of. 

It is hoped that the whole scheme will be well 
under way in a few weeks’ time and that it will effect 
some improvement in the very vexing question of how 
to put a roof over the head of the returned men and 
will also materially help towards solving the unem- 
ployment problem, as it is bound to absorb a lot of 
unplaced labor. The unemployment question is here 
becoming a serious and menacing one where it con- 
cerns returned men who, it is being reported, are all 
eager to find work and are chafing at their want of 
success. 

The men will pay for their houses about $2 to $4 a 
week, according to their capital cost. Present rents 
for decent four- to six-roomed eottages range from $6 
to $10 per week, according to locality. It is reported 
by a commission which has been inquiring into the 
housing problem that Melbourne, Victoria, is short by 
9.000 of sufficient houses to settle her population in 
decency, while Sydney, N. S. W., puts her immediate 
requirements at 12,000 houses. 

The State Government of Victoria has put forth no 
housing proposals yet, but New South Wales is busy 
with the plan already reported. In Queensland the 
labor Government which is in power has had a work- 
ers’ dwelling scheme in hand for some time and it 
boasts of its success. In Western Australia there has 
been a workers’ home scheme operating for several 
years with more or less satisfactory results. Here the 
houses are for the most leased at peppercorn rents with 
the result that the properties all too frequently suffer 
from neglect and abuse and too often change hands. 
After all, people like to own outright, for then they 
are encouraged to look after and improve their prop- 
erties—and so we gain experience at the cost of the 
long suffering taxpayer who makes up the losses. 

Softwood will get its share in the big housing 
schemes, notwithstanding the undoubted acceptance 
now of the policy of making more use of native woods. 
Softwoods have their place in house construction, but 
especially in fitting them up, and this campaign for 
meeting the urgent house demands will bring grist to 
the softwood mill as well as the hardwood. ' 

The fly in the industrial ointment just now is a big 
dislocation of work thruout Australia, but mainly at 
the principal ports, where tens of thousands of men 
are idle—many on strike and others idle thru strikes. 
The seamen first deserted their ships; then unionists, 
following the example of the Fremantle wharf labor- 
ers, have assailed the non-unionists, and beaten them 
off the wharves; and now mines and factories are 
closing down ; and, to complete the crisis, the building 
trades have “taken a holiday”—a synonym here for 
going on strike. All shipping on the Australian coast 
is at a standstill and overseas boats are making the 
best of a sorry situation with their own crews, and 
yet 50,000 Sydneyites demonstrated at the Pacific boat 
Sonoma last week for the release of a suspected immi- 
grant named Paul Freemann. Freeman had been re- 
fused a landing and the Australian Bolsheviki wanted 
him ashore and their demonstration succeeded. 
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7 Big Reasons 


WHY YOU SHOULD BUY PANAMA BRAND 
EXTRA CLEAR RED CEDAR SHINGLES 








a 


They are 100% clear. 


They are 9 3-4 inches thick per 
bundle DRY. 


They are 75% or more edge 
grain. 


They are properly dried. 
They are carefully packed. 
They are Rite-Grade Inspected. 


They are shipped only in mixed 
cars with our Panama 
Brand Red Cedar Bevel 
Siding. 





“OUR CUSTOMERS ARE 
OUR BEST ADVERTISERS” 


JOHN McMASTER 
seatie, West. SHINGLE CO. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Wash. 


Mills at Marysville and Kenmore, 














When You 
Want the 
Best Sellers 


“ox shingles—the kind that brings re- 
peat orders from customers — you 


should order 


Beaver Brands 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Our mill is running full capacity en- 


abling us to funish any quantity you 
may need on short notice. 











Wire or Write for Territory. 


L. D. Carpenter Lbr. Co. 


ag SEATTLE 


White Building, 


NFir, Hemlock, Cedar’ 


We speciale in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Floor- 
ing, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Dimension and Lumber— 
Hemlock Boards, Shiplap—Cedar Siding and 


“RITE- RED CEDAR 














GRADE” SHINGLES 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS makes permanent customers. 
Let us mix a car to suit your needs, Write or wire for prices today. 


John D. Collins W*its,.,.., 


— Lumber Co. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





Ifarry S. Dewey, of the Hines Lumber Co., is spend- 
ing his vacation at Winton, Minn. 


Robert Cousin, of the C. H. Worcester Co., returned 
this week from a vacation spent at Onekama, Mich. 


Paul Miller, of the Russell J. Matthias Co., is spend- 
ing a week or so at New York City and other eastern 
points. 


V. F. Mashek, of the Pilsen Lumber Co., went north 
this week to spend several days at the mill of the 
company at Bayfield, Wis. 


T. E. Flanders and C. F. Bolden, of the inspection 
department of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La., were Chicago visitors this week. 


Paul Schmechel, of the Paul Schmechel Lumber 
Co., and his family motored to northern Wisconsin 
this week, expecting to spend their vacation there. 


Cc. F. Thompson, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
was at Logansport, Ind., this week visiting his 
brother, Harry Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber 
Co. 


F. WH. Peschau, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Payson Smith Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and his family are spending a vacation at 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Bert E, Cook, sales representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
returned late last week from a vacation spent at 
South Haven, Mich. 


J. S. Slagle, manager of the credit department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., came 
to Chicago this week to spend his vacation, expecting 
to remain several days. 


C. W. Pindell, of the Lumber Mills Co., is spending 
his vacation at Minocqua, Wis., trying his luck with 
the finny tribe and entertaining a hope that he will 
land some of the big ones. 


L. L. Clark, of the Mississippi Soft Pine Co., of 
Canton, Miss., was in Chicago this week conferring 
with John Hansen, of the John Hansen Lumber Co., 
who represents the company in Chicago territory. 


W. Q. Church, assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., and his family were in Chicago this week on their 
way to northern Wisconsin to spend their vacation. 


F. B. McMullen and H. J. Reinhard returned from 
the South this week, Mr. McMullen having been at 
some of the southern mills for a week or so and Mr. 
Reinhard in Missouri and Arkansas for the last month. 


J. H. Hinton, of the Hinton Manufacturing Co., ve- 
neer manufacturer of McComb, Miss., was in Chicago 
Wednesday. He said that tho the veneer trade was 
rather slow up to the time that the armistice was 
signed, it was very active now and that strong prices 
were prevailing. 


R. C. Clark, sales representative of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., and J. L. Lane were the Chicago lumber- 
men who attended the annual picnic of the Wilbur 
Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., which was held last 
week at the home of R. W. Houghton, president of 
the company at Lake Nemahbin. 


Cc. F. Reuter, who is well known among lumbermen 
of Missouri, Arkansas and Wisconsin, being before the 
war a buyer for the export trade, has accepted a posi- 
tion as European representative for one of the large 
New York exporting companies and will leave tor 
aboard soon. Lately Mr. Reuter has lived at Melvina, 
Wis. 


P. M. Andersen, who has been in the sawmill busi- 
ness for the last twenty years at Richton, Miss., is 
now associated with the Brasher Lumber Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, manufacturer and wholesaler of lum- 
ber. Mr. Andersen is now vice president and general 
manager of the company. The Brasher Lumber Co. 
has a mill at Glendon, Ala. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., and Nelson N. 
Ludington, of E. B. Blinn & Co., were in Milwaukee, 
Wis., Monday attending the funeral of Horace A. J. 
Upham, well known Milwaukee attorney, who died 
suddenly last Friday at Kilbourn, Wis. Mr. Upham 
was president of The I. Stephenson Co. (Trustees) and 
was also interested in other northern operations. 


Among the northern lumbermen in Chicago this 
week were G. W. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., of Appleton, Wis. ; W. J. Landon, of the Landglade 
Lumber Co., of Antigo; W. H. Sill, of the Brown Land 
& Lumber Co., of Rhinelander ; Walter C. Boden, of the 
Kneeland-McLurg Co., of Phillips; L. H. Levisee, of 
Oshkosh, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co.; and H. F. 
Below, of the Below Lumber Co., of Marinette. 


Col. Albert Deutsch, president of Hillyer-Deutsch- 
Edwards (Inc.), hardwood manufacturer of Oakdale, 
La., and Mrs. Deutsch were in Chicago Wednesday, re- 
turning from a vacation spent in northern Minnesota. 
They expected to go to their old home in Indiana before 
returning to San Antonio, where Mr. Deutsch has just 
recently completed a fine new residence: While in 
Chicago they purchased some furniture for their new 
home. 


The Prescott Co., of Menominee, Mich., manufac- 
turer of sawmill, mine, furnace and transmission ma- 
chinery, announces that it has secured the services of 
W. D. Starbird, of Portland and Spokane, who will be 
special representative of the company on the Pacific 
coast, with headquarters in Portland. Mr. Starbird 


had been a prominent mill builder in the West prior 
to the war and has just returned from overseas, 
where he served as captain in the 20th Engineers 
(Forest). 


Former Chicago lumbermen who returned home this 
week after service overseas for several months were 
Richard C. Elinger, who was with the Burnaby Bros. 
Lumber Co., and James Dowding, who was with the 
Hilgard Lumber Co. for several years and previously 
with the Racine Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Racine, Wis. Both expressed themselves as eager to 
get back into the lumber business again and Mr. 
Dowding was fortunate in obtaining a position with 
one of the south side lumber companies. 


H. W. Bischel, general manager of the Western 
Cedar Co., of Calgary, Can., was in Chicago this week 
and while here talked over old times with several 
friends he knew while a resident on the South Side 
twenty years ago. Mr. Bischel was in the lumber 
business in Iowa several years before going to Canada. 
His company manufactures and wholesales cedar lum- 
ber posts and poles and fir and pine lumber, and while 
here said that more and more the business of the 
company is coming from eastern and midwestern. ter- 
ritory of the States. Labor in Canada is more plenti- 
ful now than it has been since before the war and 
lumber manufacturers are having an active and pros- 
perous business now. 


Ane 


SOLDIER LUMBERMAN RETURNS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 25.—Col. Edmund J. McMahon. 
who went to France in command of the 138th (St. 
Louis) Infantry but who for the last ten months has 
been in charge of a supply base at St. Sulpice, one of 
the largest in France, returned to St. Louis Saturday. 
At the outbreak of the war he was St. Louis represen- 
tative of the Lyon Lum 
ber Co., Garyville, La., 
and has long been in the 
lumber business. 

Col. McMahon landed 
in New York from the 
Imperator on Aug. 10 
and will be discharged 
at Camp ‘Taylor, Ky., 
next Wednesday. His 
plans for the future 
have not yet been deter- 
mined. He was a guest 
of honor at a reception 
given tonight by the 
Relatives’ auxiliary of 
the 138th Infanthy. 

St. Sulpice contained 
all stores, excepting am- 
munition, necessary to 
equip and maintain 
1,000,000 men for a 
COL, EDMUND J. MCMAHON, month. In addition, Col. 

St. Louis, Mo. McMahon commanded a 
prison camp containing 2,700 Germans and a camp con- 
taining 850 American soldiers convicted under genera) 
court martial. One of the latter was Lieutenant 
(“Hard-Boiled”) Smith, sentenced for mistreatment of 
prisoners under him. 














LUMBER COMPANY HAS NEW OFFICES 


The following announcement, given out this week 
from the Chicago office of the Pacific Lumber Co., of 
Illinois, explains itself: 

“John D. Mershon and the Pacific Lumber Co., of 
Illinois, take this opportunity to announce to the 
trade that on Sept. 1, 1919, the selling agreement 
which has existed between them since 1910 will be 
terminated by mutual agreement and consent. John 
D. Mershon will hereafter continue in the wholesale 
lumber business under the name of John D. Mershon 
Lumber Co., in association with Percy M. Gerhart and 
James C. Kenny. The Pacific Lumber Co., will there- 
after continue to market its redwood products in the 
middle western and eastern sections of this country 
directly thru its subsidiary corporation, the Pacific 
Lumber Co., of Illinois, which will be actively man- 
aged by Junius H. Browne, vice president and sales 
manager of the parent company.” 

On next Monday the Chicago offices of the John D. 
Mershon Lumber Co. will be moved from the Monad- 
nock Block to room 1631 Republic Building, State and 
Adams streets, where Mr. Gerhart and 8S. J. Mills 
will make their headquarters. Other offices of the 
John D. Mershon Lumber Co. will be at Saginaw, 
Mich., and in the Flatiron Building in New York City. 








SEE END OF BUILDING TRADES LOCKOUT 


On Thursday afternoon there was a strong indica 
tion that some agreement would be reached between 
the employers and the workers in the Chicago building 
trades lockout and that the 100,000 men who have 
been idle for the last eight weeks on account of the 
strike would go back to work next Tuesday, the day 
following Labor Day. Daily conferences have been 
held. Following the conference on Wednesday the 
carpenters refused to go back to work pending a set- 
tlement of the dispute by arbitration., After this de 
cision it looked as if the employers and workers had 
reached a deadlock, but further effort was made on 
Thursday to break the strike. 

Officials and members of the carpenters’ locals said 
that a vote had been taken during the last week and 
that the members had voted to stand out for $1 an 
hour wage. Unless they can be persuaded from such 
a stand it looks as if the building lockout would con- 
tinue indefinitely. H. J. Skeffington and P. F. Gill. 
Federal mediators, expressed an opinion Thursday that 
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there was still a chance to end the lockout and they 
were instrument:! in getting the union leaders to at- 
tend another conivrence on Thursday. Simon O’Don- 
nell, president of the Chicago Building Trades Council, 
said Thursday noon he believed a settlement was in 
sight. 

Late reports Thursday afternoon indicate that the 
carpenters were still persistent in their stand and that 
they refused to accept the proposals of the Government 
mediators. 





HIS GRANDSON TO BE REAL LUMBERMAN 


One of the happiest grandfathers in Chicago right 
now is C. A. Paltzer, of the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co., 
and the reason is Charles Anthony Paltzer, II, who 
for the last month has been making his home at 4505 
Knox Avenue, in Mayfair. The little boy, who is 
bound to be a lumberman because his grandfather has 
already arranged for that, is the son of C, A. Paltzer, 
attorney, of the law firm of Johnson, Paltzer & O'Don- 
nell. His grandfather has placed in his name some 
of the stock of the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co. and as 
he grows up the intricacies of the lumber business 
will be taught him. The boy’s grandfather is one of 
the real veterans of the Chicago trade, having entered 
it in 1874. First he was a member of the firm of C. C. 
Thompson & Co., the company having a yard for 
thirty years at 2598 Archer Avenue, and for ten years 
after that at Thirty-eighth Street and Center Avenue. 
The name of the company was changed in 1884 to 
the C. A. Paltzer Co., and in 1894 to the C. A, Paltzer 
Lumber Co. The company no longer has a yard, but 
still wholesales southern pine and western lumber, 
having its offices at 112 West Adams Street. Mr. 
Paltzer keeps his youth by still being active in the 
lumber business and hopes to live to teach his grand- 
son many things about the trade, and his many friends 
hope that his wish will come true. 


~ 


NATIONAL CONTRACTORS TO ORGANIZE 


For the purpose of launching a national associa- 
tion of building trades employers, a meeting of 
building contractors from all parts of the country 
will be held in Chicago Sept. 23 and 24. The an- 
nouncement of the coming meeting reads as fol- 
lows: 


This will be the first nationwide gathering of build- 
ing contractors and you are urged to answer this pre- 
liminary invitation immediately, stating the number of 
—— who will act as delegates for your organi- 
zation. 

Following are the proposed objects of this national 
association as contained in the tentative constitution 
and bylaws as formulated by the special committee 
appointed at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges and which will be 
presented for consideration at the September meet- 
ing: 

(1) To unite into one national body for mutual pro- 
tection and benefit associations of building trades em- 
ployers thruout the United States. 

(2) To encourage and assist in the formation of 
local associations of building trades employers. These 
local associations shall be composed of trade organiza- 
tions of the building crafts. 

(3) To assist the affiliated local associations of 
building trades employers in the adjustment of labor 
questions. 

(4) To prevent jurisdictional and sympathetic 
strikes. 

(5) To work for the general welfare of the building 
industry and to create and maintain uniformity, har- 
mony and certainty in the relationship between organi- 
zations of employers and organizations of employees. 

(6) To oppose ~~ unlawful and unwarranted in- 
terference with the rights of contractors in the pursuit 
of their calling. 

The time has come when the labor problems in the 
building industry can be handled successfully only in 
a national way, and it is therefore imperative that 
this national association be launched immediately. 

The call for the gathering was signed by FE. M. 
Craig, secretary of the Building Construction Associa- 
tion of Chicago; W. F. Hennessy, secretary of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and C. C. Pierson, secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange of Indianapolis, Ind. 





PINE SALESMEN DISCUSS ACTIVITIES 


That lumber salesmen who sell southern pine in 
Chicago and northern territory are not going to per- 
mit southern pine salesmen in any other territory to 
show any more “pep” or do any more in the interest 
of their product was much in evidence at the meeting 
of members of District No. 7 of the Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association held at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago last Friday night. Most of the 
meeting was taken up with a discussion of a report 
on organization, which was made by R. C. Biddle, of 
the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., chairman of the com- 
mittee. The speaker of the evening was H. R. Isher- 
wood, of the retail service department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The report of Chairman Biddle, which contained 
many suggestions as to the district activities, was 
adopted after a lengthy discussion. The report pro- 
vides for a membership, program and trade extension 
committees, the members of which will be appointed 
by President W. E. Snider, who represents the 
Natalbany Lumber Co. in Chicago territory. The dis- 
trict association under its trade extension program 
will survey southern pine activities in relation to 
costs and statistics in the industry, activities in the 
retail, railroad, car manufacturing and industrial 
field and relations with retail dealers, architects, con- 
tractors, railroad people and others, and special mat- 
ters that must be taken up with the mills that are 
subscribers of the Southern Pine Association. Under 
the organization plan the program committee will 
arrange for speakers at the monthly meetings, it be- 
ing the desire to have as speakers retailers, railroad 
material purchasing agents, architects, contractors 
and others with whom the salesmen come in contact as 
mill representatives. 

In speaking before the salesmen Mr. Isherwood (dis 





cussed the subject of substitutes for lumber, just 
how they were cutting into the legitimate lumber 
markets and what the salesmen could do to combat 
their trade extension. Along such a line he told the 
salesmen that if they would become thoroly familiar 
with substitutes as they do with the product they 
sell they would convince the retailer many times that 
the substitutes could not do what is claimed for them. 
Lumber still has the advantage over the substitutes 
in the matter of utility, but many times loses out be- 
cause of false claims for the substitutes, he said. As 
to the question of prices, he told the salesmen that 
they should not let the price question interfere with 





W. E. SNIDER, 
President 


promoting the use of lumber, for surely if the 
intending builder could not afford to build on the 
account of the price of lumber he could not afford to 
build with anything else. He cited many statistics 
showing just what lumber and its allied products could 
do under different uses and told how the National had 
compiled such information for the use of the salesmen 
and the dealers, 

Following his talk Mr. Isherwood was asked many 
questions, which showed the keen interest the sales- 
men felt in what he had to say. One salesman 
told of the sale of $35,000 worth of steel corn cribs 
and said that the salesmen who sold that volume last 
year expected to sell $150,000 worth this year. Others 
hold how substitutes instead of lumber were being 
sold for different purposes. As millions of feet of 
southern pine is sold in the northern States for corn 
cribs alone, the steel corn crib story gave the sales- 
men something to ponder over. 

The association expects to hold monthly meetings in 
Chicago and its officers are: 

President—W. EK. Snider, of the Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co. 

Vice president—C. W. Lawrence, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. W. 
Southern Lumber Co. 


Smith, of the Wausau 


President Snider spoke briefly of what the associa- 
tion expected to accomplish and urged every sales rep- 
resentative of subscriber mills to the Southern Pine 
Association in the territory included in the district to 
attend the meetings regularly. The district embraces 
Illinois north of Effingham and the States of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. 


CATCH TUNA IN ATLANTIC WATERS 


Uptodate Izaak Waltons in the lumber fraternity, 
here is a bit of news for you! It is unnecessary to 
go to California to catch tuna fish when they can be 
caught off the Atlantic coast: The proof is furnished 
by Capt. Frank Barns, who was in the 20th Engineers 
(Forest), and William M. Harris, jr., well known 





Providence, R. I., lumberman. Mr. Barns is at the 
left in the picture. The tuna weighed 25 and 35 
pounds respectively, and many larger ones are being 
caught by fishermen off Block Island, near Provi- 
dence. 

Fishermen who go in for tuna fishing have been in 
the habit of going to California and fishing off Catalina 
Island. Mr. Barns says that the fishermen at Block 
Island have not yet secured the necessary specia! 
tackle for landing large tuna such as is used in Cali- 
fornia waters, but with ordinary tackle they have 
landed fish up to 80 pounds. One day this summer 
professional fishermen brought into the Providence 
markets 35 tons of tuna for sale and shipment. As 
all Iunibermen who are devotees of the rod and tackle 
probably know, tuna is called the chicken of the sea. 
Naturally Mr. Barns and Mr. Harris were more than 
a little proud of the sea chickens they landed re- 
cently. 


ISSUES RAIL SUPPLY BULLETIN 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., has just issued Bulletin 266 which is descriptive 
of rails and accessories that it has in stock at St. 
Louis and various places thruout the country. As the 
trade knows, the company deals in locomotives, rails, 
ears and railroad equipment and accessories of all 
kinds as well as mill and factory supplies. The bul- 
letin may be had on application to the company. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


On Aug. 21 six vessels arrived in Chicago carrying 
cargoes amounting to 2,085,000 feet of lumber, as fol- 
lows: 

Steamer J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 450,000 
feet. 

Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Raber, Mich., 275.000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Marinette, Wis., 320.000 feet. 

Steamer 7’. 8S. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 360,000 feet. 

Steamer Mathew Wilson, Johnswood, Mich., 300,000 
feet. 

Steamer Louis Pahlow, Menominee, Mich., 170,000 
feet, and Cheboygan, Mich., 210,000 feet. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN AUSTRALIA 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, June 30.—According to 
a recent Federal repatriation announcement a sum of 
nearly $5,000,000 is to be devoted entirely to the ac- 
quisition by returned soldiers of houses already in 
existence (which they may purchase), or the building 
of new houses at a maximum cost of $3,000. The 
grant is to be diveded among the six States of the 
Commonwealth on a population basis (this State of 
Western Australia thinks it ought to have been on a 
service basis, as many more men per head went from 
this State to the war than from any other State), and 
is to be administered by a special department in each 
State. As most of the States had some sort of work- 
ers’ home boards already in existence, this machinery 
will be made use of. 

It is hoped that the whole scheme will be well 
under way in a few weeks’ time and that it will effect 
some improvement in the very vexing question of how 
to put a roof over the head of the returned men and 
will also materially help towards solving the unem- 
ployment problem, as it is bound to absorb a lot of 
unplaced labor. The unemployment question is here 
becoming a serious and menacing one where it con- 
cerns returned men who, it is being reported, are all 
eager to find work and are chafing at their want of 
success. 

The men will pay for their houses about $2 to $4 a 
week, according to their capital cost. Present rents 
for decent four- to six-roomed eottages range from $6 
to $10 per week, according to locality. It is reported 
by a commission which has been inquiring into the 
housing problem that Melbourne, Victoria, is short by 
9.000 of sufficient houses to settle her population in 
decency, while Sydney, N. 8S. W., puts her immediate 
requirements at 12,000 houses. 

The State Government of Victoria has put forth no 
housing proposals yet, but New South Wales is busy 
with the plan already reported. In Queensland the 
labor Government which is in power has had a work- 
ers’ dwelling scheme in hand for some time and it 
boasts of its success. In Western Australia there has 
been a workers’ home scheme operating for several 
years with more or less satisfactory results. Here the 
h are for the most leased at peppercorn rents with 




















FRANK BARNS AND W. M. HARRIS, JR., AND 
THEIR TUNA CATCH 


the result that the properties all too frequently suffer 
from neglect and abuse and too often change hands. 
After all, people like to own outright, for then they 
are encouraged to look after and improve their prop- 
erties—and so we gain experience at the cost of the 
long suffering taxpayer who makes up the losses. 

Softwood will get its share in the big housing 
schemes, notwithstanding the undoubted acceptance 
now of the policy of making more use of native woods. 
Softwoods have their place in house construction, but 
especially in fitting them up, and this campaign for 
meeting the urgent house demands will bring grist to 
the softwood mill as well as the hardwood, 

The fly in the industrial ointment just now is a big 
dislocation of work thruout Australia, but mainly at 
the principal ports, where tens of thousands of men 
are idje—many on strike and others idle thru strikes. 
The seamen first deserted their ships; then unionists, 
following the example of the Fremantle wharf labor- 
ers, have assailed the non-unionists and beaten them 
off the wharves; and now mines and factories are 
closing down; and, to complete the crisis, the building 
trades have “taken a holiday’—a synonym here for 
going on strike. All shipping on the Australian coast 
is at a standstill and overseas boats are making the 
best of a sorry situation with their own crews, and 
yet 50,000 Sydneyites demonstrated at the Pacific boat 
Sonoma last week for the release of a suspected immi- 
grant named Paul Freemann. Freeman had been re- 
fused a landing and the Australian Bolsheviki wanted 
him ashore and their demonstration succeeded. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 





AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY j 


for Retail Yards, 

Railroad Construction, 

Mill Constructed 
Buildings. 


Wind River Lumber Co, 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
Fruit Boxes—Canning Cases. 
Vegetable and Meat Crates. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
Manufacturirg Merchants, PORTLAND, ORE. 














Brix LUMBER. 
ComMPANY 


WHOLESALI 
CoAst FOREST PRODUCTS 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


PAc IF t¢ 





Our recent purchases of Doug- 
las Fir millstocks with heavy 
percentage of uppers, now 
equips us with exceptional fa- 
cilities (via all routes) for 
promptly serving yard-stock 
orders. 


“Service with a Smile” 





is worth morel 


Remember “Buehner Spruce” 


Is Your Name 


on our list to receive a copy of 


Our Monthly Special 
S) 


Not transits but Fir and Spruce Lumber 
READY TO SHIP. 


BUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills: Sales Office: 
North Bend, Ore. Portland, Ore. 




















—~PORTL AND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS an Poet,”’ including ‘“‘TODAY,’’ just 


Sy Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


PLAN OF AN EFFICIENT POTATO STORAGE CELLAR 


Potato storage for large crops is an ever recur- 
ring problem. Cold is an insidious destroyer of 
food products that contain a large amount of mois- 
ture and it ereeps in whenever it is given half 
a chance. Potatoes are particularly susceptible to 
destruction by frost. High temperatures also are 
destructive to potatoes, so it develops that ter- 
peratures of 38 to 44 degrees should be maintained 
in potato storage cellars in order to secure good 
results. 

In our cold northern climate such cellars should 
have thick walls with divisions and partitions so 
as to make one or more air spaces between the 
outer and inner boarding. 

There must be double doors, or what is much 
better, vestibules with extra doors. 

Constant ventilation should be provided, the ven- 
tilation extending thru and around the stored 
product. Potatoes in storage generate a certain 
amount of heat. Correct ventilation carries away 
slowly the excess of heat and moisture and brings 


FIGURE * 





SIDIC ELEVATION SHOWING ELEVA'TOR-VEN 


TILATOR 
in fresh air in just enough quantity to keep the 
stored product in good condition. 

The colder the climate the greater the necessity 
for having the cellar well banked with earth. 
Sometimes the earth may be carried over the roof 
and the cellar entirely buried except the entrance. 

A double and well insulated roof is necessary in 
the type here shown. The exact details must be 
governed by local conditions. 

It is necessary to carry or truck the potatoes 
from the wagon to the, bins, <A strong truck with 


large wheels and a smooth floor will save a vast 
amount of labor in handling potatoes under such 
conditions. The same truck will be found very use- 
ful on countless other occasions. 

The accompanying illustrations show a vertical 
section and a floor plan of a good type. 

This cellar is partly buried and has an inclined 
driveway entrance at each end so that farm wagons 
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BFLOOR PLAN SHOWING BIN ARRANGEMENT 


























may be driven thru. The driveway is ten feet 
wide with slatted bins on both sides arranged for 
easy filling from the wagon. The approaches to 
the cellar are graded to an easy incline as indicated 
by the drawings. Low retaining walls on either 
side will be necessary to protect these driveways. 

Vestibules are provided so that the cold may be 
the more effectually excluded from the cellar by 
two pairs of doors at each end. 

An elevator operates between the cellar and 
the shop overhead. The elevator shaft serves also 
as a ventilator. This arrangement is provided so 
that the potatoes may be taken out in small or 
large quantities at any time without opening the 
vestibules and disturbing the established tempera- 
ture conditions of the cellar. 

The upper central part of the building is in- 
tended for a farm work room. It may be made 
into a regular farm shop with tools to do all sorts 
of repair work on farm implements and machinery. 

Potatoes may be sorted and crated for sale in 
this room if power is applied to the hoisting ap- 
paratus. It is doubtful, however, if the advantage 
of a comfortable work room would be sufficient to 
justify the cost of a power elevator. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 





WELL KNOWN WISCONSIN RETAILER DIES 


D. J. Loomans, president of the Loomans-Ross- 
man Co., Waupun, Wis., died of apoplexy at his 
summer home at Green Lake on Aug. 21. He was 
one of the most widely known lumbermen in Wis- 
consin, having been in business at Waupun for ap- 
proximately thirty years. He was president of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association for two 
terms, and also had served as director for a number 
of years. He was a director of the National Bank 





THE LATE D. J. LOOMANS 


of Waupun, and a member of the fire and police 
commission. 

For some years prior to 1906 Mr. Loomans was 
in partnership with W. E. Caldwell under the firm 


name Caldwell & Loomans. In the year mentioned 
he bought Mr. Ualdwell’s interest and continued the 
business as the Loomans Lumber Co. Last Decem- 
ber the company was reorganized and the name 
changed to Loomans-Rossman Co., Mr. Loomans 
retaining the presidency, altho he retired from ac- 
tive management several years ago. 

He was fifty-five years of age, and is survived by 
his wife, a brother and four sisters. The funeral 
services were held at his late residence in Waupun, 
and were attended by a large number of lumbermen 
from various cities and towns thruout the State. 


HORACE A. J. UPHAM, prominent Milwaukee 
(Wis.) attorney, who has been interested in vari- 
ous capacities in several large lumber operations in 
the last few years, died suddenly at Kilbourn, Wis., 
on Friday, Aug. 22. Since the death of the late 
Isaac Stephenson, Mr. Upham had been president 
of the I. Stephenson Co. (trustees), of Wells, Mich., 
and also an official of other large concerns. He 
was president of the Marinette & Menominee Paper 
Co. and the Escanaba & Lake Superior Railroad. 
He was also a trustee of the Daniel Wells and 
Plankington estates. Mr. Upham, who was 66 years 
old, had a summer home at Kilbourn and he had 
motored out into the country from Kilbourn with 
some friends. The machine became stalled in a 
stretch of bad roadway and while trying to release 
it Mr. Upham was stricken and died in a few mo- 
ments. The funeral was held at Milwaukee on 
Monday from the late residence, 825 Lake Drive. 
The services were in charge of Rev. Walter F. 
Greeman, former pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Milwaukee. Interment was at Forest 
Home Cemetery. The funeral was attended by 
many prominent business men of Milwaukee and 
other parts of Wisconsin and from Michigan, 





WILLIAM C. BULLARD.—William C. Bullard, 60 
years old, a member of the firm of Bullard, Hoag- 
land & Benedict, Omaha, Neb., was killed a few 
nights ago by a fall down stairs from the second 
story of his home. Mr. Bullard came to Omaha 
thirty years ago from McCook, Neb., with no money 
and no acquaintances in Omaha. His personal 
magnetism and integrity drew about him a. circle 
of influential friends. He soon became affiliated 
with the Hoagland lumber interests and has re- 
tained this connection ever since. At the time of 
his death he owned a string of lumber yards in the 
State. He was also president of the Prudential 
Building & Loan Co., secretary of the Omaha Sani- 
tary Supply Co., and a director in many other 
Omaha corporations, 





CHRIST H. JOHANNES.—At the age of 84 years 
Christ H. Johannes died this week at Two Rivers, 
Wis. He was a pioneer resident of that city and 
was connected with the first sawmill in Two Rivers 
and later identified with the Two Rivers Wooden- 
ware Co. and Mann Bros. He was twice married 
and was the father of ten children, all of whom 
survive, together with thirty grandchildren and six- 
teen great grandchildren. 


ROSWELL G. BROOKS.—Roswell G. Brooks died 
at his home in Minneapolis, Minn., recently. He 
had long been associated with T. B. Walker in the 
lumber business. Mr. Brooks is survived by his 
widow and two daughters, Mrs. Willis J. Walker, 
of Minneapolis, and Mrs. Clinton L. Walker, of 
Oakland, Calif. 





DANIEL W. MILLER—On Aug. 10 Daniel W. 
Miller, well known in Cleveland (Ohio) lumber cir- 
cles, died at his home in Rocky River. 


BENJAMIN F. SMITH.—For many years one of 
the best known lumber dealers in the western sec- 
tion of Maine, Benjamin F. Smith at the age of 81 
years died at his home in Portland, Me., recently. 
Mr. Smith was the founder of Smith’s Mills on 
Sebago Lake and there for twenty-three years he 
conducted his plant on a large scale. He also was 
an extensive purchaser of timber lands. About 
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thirteen years ago he disposed of his holdings in 
mill properties and timber lands to a considerable 
extent to the DuPont Co. He had since led a re- 
tired life. He is survived by one son, Elmer, of 
Portland. 


ISAAC BAKER.—On Friday evening, Aug. 22, in 
South Haven, Mich., occurred the death of Isaac 
Baker, who had been connected with the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, as buyer for all its 
lumber products. He was born in Sparta, Can., 
Aug. 12, 1842. About 1875 he went to Whitehall, 
Mich., and worked for Covell & Co. until 1879, when 
he came to Chicago and entered the employ of 
Henry Barker & Co. In 1880 he entered the employ of 
Walkup Fisher & Co., leaving that company in 1881 
to go with A. R. Gray and then later with R. L. 
Henry, and still later with A. F. Fisher. In 1886 
he entered the employ of S. K. Martin, which he 
left in 1892 to go with the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., where he has since been employed as lumber 
buyer. In the early days, when working for A. R. 
Gray, Walkup Fisher & Co. and A. F. Fisher, he 
traveled extensively both buying and selling lumber 
thru the western States. Mr. Baker was recognized 
as one of the best lumbermen in this section of the 
country and was considered a man of high integrity 
by all lumbermen with whom he came in contact. 
He was married in 1891 to Miss Frances Wheeler, 
who survives him, as does also one brother and a 
sister. Mr. Baker was spending the summer in 
South Haven, where he died after a brief illness. 
The body was brought to Chicago and buried in 





Graceland Cemetery on Monday, Aug. 25. The 

funeral was held at 2 o’clock and was largely at- 
tended by lumbermen and old time friends. He had 

a wide acquaintance thruout this section of the 

carom and was kindly regarded by everyone who 
new him. 


CHARLES C. MASTEN.—A pioneer lumberman 
and logger of Oregon, Charles C. Masten, aged 86, 
died in Portland, Ore., recently. He was born in 
1865 in Washington County and entered the lumber 
business thirty-five years ago. He retired eight 
years ago when he sold his holdings at St. Helens 
to the McCormick Lumber Co. He was associated 
with Everding & Farrell in this project at the 
time of the sale and his retirement. Mr. Masten 
is survived by his widow and a son and daughter. 
The Masonic order had charge of the funeral serv- 
ices at the Portland crematorium. 


EDWARD M. DAVIS.—After a two years’ illness 
from cancer, Edward M. Davis, 55 years of age, died 
at his home in Lima, Ohio, Aug. 19. Mr. Davis was 
prominent in the lumber business in that part of 
the State, having participated in it practically all 
of his life. He was born in Shannon, Ohio, but 
lived in Allen County since he was 18 years of age. 
He is survived by his widow and six brothers. 


BATES McFARLAND.—At the age of 69 years, 
Bates McFarland died in El Paso Aug. 18. He was 
the father of I. B. McFarland, general manager of 
the Texas Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 38 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade, 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUG, 2¢ 





Lumber Nhingles 
MONRO Gis eae Oe dcoceecm eres 40,985,000 8,110,000 
MOE! -Sieeeennee dca Rses 44,564,000 4,860,000 
PRONOUNS ci cubedce: Keeecnnee 8,250,000 
DOCTORGO 2c cccccecss See. . weview~e dar 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO AUG, 23 
Lumber Shingles 
De Cawcsenekomdene xe 1,171,451,000 161,668,000 
RURE ace We 4% siaisse nc era 1,675,834,000 205,131,000 
POOCTONS 6 céiacecken 504,383,000 43,463,000 
SHIPMENTS——WEEK ENDED AUG. 23 
Lumber Nhingles 
AEP ee Cre or ree re 20,300,000 4.362,000 
NOE occ wieewecudece wer 19,045,000 1,536,000 
PRCTOREO .ccccccces 1,255,000 2,826,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO AUG, 23 

Lumber Shingles 

UREN pica Sia aku: Suncor he atone ale 500,065,000 125,001,000 
END craton msl o-oreteraca ee A 776,935,000 113,006,000 
FROTURNG Gc ackeicce weaewae wien 11,995,000 
i ee eee DIGSICGOO kv etecovcws 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Aug. 27 were as follows: 


CLAsSsS— No. Value 
oe Sn EOC 4 $ 2,450 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 21 58,100 

5,000 and under 10,000..... 14 77,000 

10,000 and under BH,000. s+. 8 126,000 

25,000 and under  50,000..... 7 239,000 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 3 225,000 

BOG Oe GME ONG. ove sececes ces 2 290,000 

CRUEL aald eland ale wkWebe eels 4c) 59 $ 1,017,550 
Average valuation for week...... Sie 17,245 
Potals previous Week....0cecceess 59 1,024,475 
Average valuation previous week... ... 17,364 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 33 1,948,000 
Totals Jan. 1 to Aug. 27, 1918. ...4,042 47,442,125 


Totals corresponding period 1918.1,588 27,848,632 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 27.—There is a continued good 
demand for all items of northern pine and whole- 
salers find their trouble in getting the stocks that 


. are wanted. Prices are strong and the outlook is 


that they will remain that way. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 25.—As retail demana 
is slowing up, mills are catching up somewhat on 
orders. There is still considerable factory calls 
for certain items. Supplies of all lines are low, 
dimension and shop lumber being especially scarce. 
Altho common boards are most plentiful, even 
lower grades are running low. Prices are the same. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 27.—The white pine trade 
shows a little decline, attributable to disquieting 
labor news and also to this being vacation season. 
There is a great scarcity of good lumber at the 
mills, most of the stocks being of low grade. Prices 
hold firmly. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 26.—Supplies are 
more broken than at any time since lake receipts 
became active early in the season, and some whole- 
sale yards report No. 2 barn & better hard to ob- 
tain. Altho stock is not as plentiful, wholesalers 
report no advance in prices. Consumers in the 
market for hemlock during the last week showed 
their preference for white pine when they found 
that they could purchase it at practically the 
same price. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 26.—There is a good de- 
mand for all stocks, especially for the better grades. 
Building is progressing as rapidly as labor con- 
ditions permit. Prices are strong and market in- 
dications are such as to justify optimism. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 26.—The eustern spruce yara 
trade is rather dull, but wholesalers report a little 
improvement. Current dimension prices are: 8- 
inch and under, $55; 9-inch, $56; 10-inch, $57; 12- 
inch, $59. Business in random has fallen off but 
prices are fairly firm. Provincial mills offer 2x3 
and 2x4 at $47 and $48 and 2x7 is freely offered at 
$47, but New England mills want $50 for narrow 
random. The 2x8 sells at $50 to $53; 2x10, $53 to 
$55; 2x12, $55 to $57. Board are dull and covering 
boards, 5-inches and up, sell at $43 to $45 and 
matched, slipped at $46 to $48. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 26.—Prices are firm and 
the demand is fair. There are some reports of 
accumulation of stocks at mill points, but they 
are in strong hands. The price trend is upward 
and lath especially are strong. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 27.—There continues to be some 
post business, tho it is not as rushing as it was. 
There will likely be more activity early in Sep- 
tember. The pole trade is improving. White 
cedar shingles are very scarce and are strong in 
price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 25.—There is a slowing 
up of demand for white cedar poles and posts be- 
cause of the harvest season, but inquiries on hand 
indicate that there will be lively trade this fall. 
The larger companies are getting into the game 
actively and the demand for medium and long 
poles is showing up better. Stocks of round posts 
are broken with sawed and split only available. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 27.—Activity continues in the hard- 
wood trade and the demand is for all items on the 
list, for both southern and northern stocks. De- 
mand still exceeds the supply and the strong prices 
show no indications of wavering. The chief rea- 
son the hardwood trade is keeping active is that 
many users never were busier. This is especially 
true of furniture, piano, victrola and other musi- 
cal instrument plants. Many of such plants are 
now extending their buildings and are preparing 
for even greater business. There is such a demand 
for flooring that some of the plants are now tak- 
ing No. 3 hardwoods. Hardwood: is just as hard 
to find as it was and consequently Chicago dis- 
tributors still have trouble in placing their orders. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 25.—Hardwood manufac- 
turers find the supply of labor insufficient to enable 
them to plan such increase of production as would 
satisfy the demand. Car shortage still continues 
and consumers are growing restless about their 
supplies of material. Factory consumers are con- 
stantly pressing for shipment. Building materials, 
and especially flooring, are becoming more difficult 
to obtain and it is said that this causes more delay 
to construction projects than does advanced costs. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 26...Hardwoods continue in 
great demand by every class of consumer. Furni- 
ture dealers are taking a great deal. of oak, gum 
and birch while interior finish people are buying 
more and more despite the lack of house building. 
An increased demand for basswood has caused an 
advance in quotations to $90 and over. Domestic 
trade is better than ever altho there is now less 
export activity. Prices current are: White oak, 
quartered, $225 to $230; plain, $125 to $130; birch, 
red, $90 to $100; sap, $80; maple, $75 to $80; bass- 
wood, $90 to $95. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 25.—Wholesalers are 
combing the market closely for suitable stocks of 
birch and oak for the furniture makers. Dealers 
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is naturally suited to retail 
yard stock and our saw- 
yers know how to retain 
all of its natural quality 
and beauty in the finished 
lumber. 

Eastern dealers will find 
Douglas Fir an easy selier 
in their yards. Our large 
stocks and adequate mill- 
ing facilities enable us to 
make prompt shipment of 
any of the following items: 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 





Port Orford Cedar 
Other Sitka Spruce 
Woods te ye Hemlock 
ed Cedar 
We 4 Western Pine 
Can Idaho White Pine 
. laho Fir and Larch 
Ship \ Red Cedar Shingles 














EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK~—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
W. O. Womelsdorf, Mgr. 
CHICAGO--Stock Exchange Bldg., 

T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLJS—Lumber Exchange, 
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We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


Geo. L. Curkendall, Mer. J 
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SAARI-TULLY 


LUMBER CO. 


ORTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


Northwestern 


Bank Bldg., 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 
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A Messenger of Good Cheer 


to distressed dealers is a door that will live 
up to the claims made for it as do our 


“Nee Yellow Fir Doors 


We want you to compare their natural beauty in grain and fig- 
ure with that of other dvorsand then you'll understand why they 
bring repeat orders to dealers selling them. 


Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping; or Bat- 
tens may be included to complete car of doors. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for 
catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


ew York and New E nstane Nepresentative. 
HARRY L. FULLER oe 8 2 © aS 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
onneyivania and New Jersey Representativ 
w. Cc. ASHENFELTE R 2 © © Builders’ exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle Wert. Representativ 
H. @ OSGOOD - - ----=- * 47 pacebi nd Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago id pas Pe ts itiv: 


W. 6. NURENBURG, - + «© © © © er Exchange Bidg., Chicago, ttt. 
M@. W. LILLARD, - - = = © «© = pty Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 
cH. WOOD - - . « © 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Golo. 














Encourage 
Repeat 
Orders 





FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CQ. 
EVERETT, WASH. 















YOUR customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 
ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘Electric Brand’’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 
an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are all trade builders and one order sells 
another for you. We guarantee the quality, 
millwork and grading of every piece of lum- 
ber we ship. Let’s get together today on 
your future needs, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 








Try a 

a w~ \ | FERRY- BAKER 

or mie LUMBER CO. 
abioannies | Sed‘ Mills, fice Everett, Wash. 
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We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


| Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


—OF — 


| Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
° Columbia Bldz.. 
as Be Chapin Co., SPOKANE, WASH. 
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The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 





General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, 


MONTANA 
N. P. and Mil ts ( 











find a ready sale for hardwoods suitable for auto- 
mobiles, but do not have much of them. It seems 
certain that there will be a troublesome shortage 
of the better grades next winter. There is no 
surplus of the lower grades, demand for them 
being good. Prices are strong. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 25.—Practically all hard- 
woods continue to show marked strength. Quota- 
tions are marked up from time to time but buyers 
continue to show. a disposition to meet the figures 
asked. Because of scarcity of logs, bad weather 
and the labor shortage, mill output is below nor- 
mal. Cars are short and railroads are slow in 
moving shipments. Requirements of buyers seem 
on the increase. Export of oak has slowed up as 
buyers on the other side show a halting tendency 
and hold out for concessions, which exporters are 
under no necessity to make except where lumber 
already is overseas accumulating charges. 


Aug. 27.—Hardwood continues 


Buffalo, N. Y., 
strong, with a great scarcity in certain lines. 
Dealers find nearly everything in demand. They 


are not handicapped to any extent by car short- 
age such as is reported from mill territory. Most 
industries here are busy tho some lines are less 
active than a short time ago. The lifting of em- 
bargoes increased New England demand. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 26.—All hardwoods are 
in good demand. There is decided fluctuation in 
prices but all quotations are high and vary with 
the particular line inquired for, there being acute 
shortage in some lines. The inquiry is well dis- 
tributed and while the export demand has eased 
off domestic buyers are in the market with good 
inquiries. Stocks among consumers, with a few 
exceptions, are decidedly low and broken. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 25.—Demand for hardwood 
is still in excess of the supply and there is no 
probability of production catching up soon. Stocks 
are abnormally low, as increased demand has offset 
a considerable improvement in production. In- 
quiries and orders come from wholesalers and 
furniture and box manufacturers principally, but 
demand from all sources is regular and heavy. 
Prices show a tendency to stabilize themselves at 
the present level. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—The hardwood market 
continues strong, with oak still leading in demand. 
Altho prices continue to advance the market seems 
to be lined up much better and to be more sta- 
bilized. Furniture manufacturers have been turn- 
ing to elm lately on account of inability*to get oak. 
While production is increasing to some extent, 
because of the heavy demand, no price recessions 
are expected. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—There is a strong de- 
mand for uppers in oak and red gum, both furniture 
and implement factories continuing to buy freely. 
Hickory is scarce and much sought after. The oil 
fields are taking much of rig timbers. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 27.—Hemlock is still in good de- 
mand and is selling from $2 to $4 over the prices 
prevailing the first of the month. From the view- 
point of demand and the supply it is perhaps in as 
good a position as any other wood. Most concerns 
have orders that will take them some time to fill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 25.—There is an increased 
demand for all sizes of hemlock construction ma- 
terial, but there are not enough stocks in marketa- 
ble condition to meet it. Altho prices have ad- 
vanced $2 by reason of the competition of buyers, 
anyone assured of shipment is ready to pay current 
quotations. Everyone expects a further increase in 
demand and advance in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 27.—As building continues 
active, much hemlock is being called for. Local 
yard stocks are depleted and dealers find difficulty 
in getting what they need from the mills. The 
market holds strong and with a shortage of logs 
and labor there is every prospect of it remaining so. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 26.—Building in the subur- 
ban sections has been sufficiently active to ac- 
count for a continuation of good inquiries from 
outlying yards. Mill offerings are limited and 
more complaint is made regarding delayed de- 
liveries than about prices. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 26.—Only those 
dealers who closed contracts with mills last win- 
ter are now in a position to take care of the busi- 
ness being offered. Many yards report difficulty in 
purchasing stock in sufficient quantities to bring 
forward by boat. Prices are advancing right along 
and orders are taken subject to going prices at the 
time of delivery. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 26.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Aug. 20 to 26, inclusive: 


os 


Flooring 
Edge Grain: 1x3” 1x4” 
Webheeh then es eer cheese eeeason *$79.25 *$79 00 
BS NPR a5 Shek sw saGpnweesaesee 83. 83.75 
dt Sis phlalh ea eked Seotw ble eitmele we Re cates *89.75 71.50 





Flat Grain: 
LOPS AR Pee ere ee re ee 


ee ae 


e* 


72.75 
67.25 
40.00 





Coltag and Partition 

Yo" 34” 
Ceiling Celfing Ceiling 
B&better ......$58.50 $49 50 *$60.25 
No. 1 46.00 13°00 
39.50 es 


3%” 
Partition 
$68.50 
*58.75 
*40.00 


Finish—Dressed 
A B&better Cc 
$64 


1y,- “1% & 2x4 to 8”......+ ied *60.00 

134x1% & 2x10 & 12" ....%; ea *67.00 
Casing and Base 

OP ee oy ee ere e yen eT ee ee $74.75 

72.00 

ma 


4-6 & 8° 


72.00 
No. 3 


39, 00 
No. 1 
Te Re .b 6.30 


%x114"-—4’ 

*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

**None sold. 

NotTe.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 25.—Bookings have regis- 
tered a further slight decline, but the showing for 
both cut and shipments is improved. Labor is re- 
ported more plentiful and weather conditions are 
better at many points over the southern pine belt. 
While there are reports of slackening demand from 
the trade, reports from the mills indicate that con- 
siderably more business is being offered than can 
be handled, and that the decline of bookings is due 
rather to the manufacturers’ unwillingness to file 
orders they can not fill within a reasonable time 
than to shrinkage of offered business. Prices are 
still going very strong, quotations on scarce items 
showing tendencies toward new altitude records in 
spite of the current efforts to stabilize the price 
situation. Sales of edge grain flooring at $85 have 
been reported and other active items are being bid 
up, according to report, by urgent and impatient 
buyers. Complaints are increasing of inadequate 
car supply tho recorded shipments appear to be in 
slightly greater volume than last week. 





Chicago, Aug. 27.—The local southern pine sit- 
uation continues unsatisfactory. Distributers can 
not find stocks at the mills to fit prospective orders, 
even tho the demand is not what could be called 
general, but comes from the sources that must have 
the lumber regardless of price. Naturally the con- 
tinued building lockout in Chicago has hurt the 
local lumber market tremendously, the yards dur- 
ing its continuance doing no business at all. A 
few have taken in some lumber but the volume 
has been small. Prices continue unshaken. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—The car supply has 
become a very important factor in the southern 
pine market. One large company here got only 
three cars against its requirement of twenty one 
day last week and the mill was closed three days 
because of car shortage. Other companies report 
similar experience. Advances have been made and 
prices show a tendency to go higher as a result of 
adverse production conditions and heavy demand. 
Volume of business shows a tendency to decrease 
a little. Some mills are out of the market except 
for ‘“‘junk,’”’ of which wreckage companies are eager 
buyers. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 26.—Retailers and ultimate 
consumers of southern pine are willing to pay 
almost any price for flooring and the only source 
of complaint is inability to get the lumber. Some 
mills refuse to quote and others can not get the 
material here in reasonable time. Prices show 
great variation. There was a sale recently of 
B & better 1x4 sap rift flooring at $95 and C rift 
at $85. An Alabama mill is quoting $101 for A; 
and $99 for B. Partition is quoted as high as $81; 
and 6-inch No. 2 common is selling around $46. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 25.—It is still a greater 
problem for the wholesaler or retailer to find south- 
ern pine than it is for the manufacturer to move 
it. There is urgent demand from building interests, 
who find it more difficult every day to fill their 
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requirements. ‘hey fear curtailment of construc- 
tion thru inability to purchase stocks. Advances on 
flooring, in addition to those that went into effect 
Aug. 1, range from $1 to $8; partition is up an 
average of $1; ceiling, $1.50 to $3; boards, 50 cents 
to $2; dimension, $1.50 to $4—the scarcity of sup- 
plies and urgency of demand being most noticeable 
in No. 2. Certain grades of car material are quoted 
$5 to $12 higher. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 25.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 


from Aug. 18 to 23, inclusive: 
Flooring 
1x4 1x3 
B&better .......$72.18 B&better iwawiond $73.45 
ED vesdebsegcers Aen: “Mnecetcecdesens 80.00 
No. 1 common.. 67.36 No. 1 common.. 66.81 
No. 2 common.. 36.33 No. 2 common.. 36.61 
No. 3 com. & cull 22.65 No. 3 com. & cull 23.00 
5/4x4 1x6 
B&better ....... 65.00 No. 1 common.. 65.00 
MD Uteeteeseccce 68.00 No. 2 common.. 35.11 
No. 1 common... 62.50 No. 3 common... 24.20 
No. 2 common... 35.00 1x8 
No. 3 common... 25.00 
Ceiling 
1x6 V bead 1x4 
B&better .......$68.00 No. 2 common. . $35.00 
a 1 common.. 65.00 5x3 
No, 1 common.. 35.00 
h&better seeeess 50.00 yex8% 
No. 1 common... 46.68 B&better ....... 35.00 
No. 2 common... 33.88 No. 1 common.. 34.51 
No. 3 com. & cull 20.00 No. 2 common... 23.21 
No. 3 com. & cull 18.33 
Siding 
1x6 Novelty % x6 Square edge 
No. 1 common. . $57.57 B&better .......$37.50 
No. 2 common... 35.60 No. 1 common.. 33.83 
_ Arse 21.00 No. 2 common.. 22.53 
4/4 Bevel No. 3 com. & cull 14.22 
No. 2 common 17.67 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 1 common.$45.00 1x6 No. 2 common.$36.00 
Boards 
Rébetter No. 2 common 
oe Se  aaeee $65.00 ES SBee ccccce $39.00 
3 6 DS8...... 64.22 1x 3 Rough... 36.0 
> a | 63.06 ISD Dee... 37.00 
1x 6 Rough..... 65.00 1x 6 D4S... 34.35 
> a | 63.50 ix 8 D48... 35.49 
1x 8 Rough. 65.00 1x 8 Shiplap 40.00 
1x10 a" 65.92 1x 8 Rough 37.60 
eo) ee 69.80 1x10 848....... 37.44 
1x 4 to 13" _ 65.00 1x10 Rough..... 39.07 
5/4x3 D4S. 69.00 1x12 D48... 88.57 
5/4x4 D4S. 67.00 3%. 6 to 33"...2. 84.95 
5/4x5 D48.. wea 66.57 5/4x 5 D48S..... 39.66 
5/4x6 D4S...... 65.33 5/4x 6 D4S..... 48.00 
5/4x8 D4S...... 66.00 5/4x 8 Rough... 37.50 
6/4x6 & up Rough 67.25 5/4x10 Rough... 39.50 
Vo. 1 common 5/4x12 Rough... 41.50 
sk SS 60.00 6/4x 6 Rough... 34.45 
ix § 868.... 60.00 6/4x 8 Rough... 38.00 
Ee @ Ole... 57.67 6/4x10 Rough... 40.00 
1x 6 Rough... 61.00 6/4x12 Rough... 41.09 
Ce. ea 56.72 Vo. 3 common 
1x 8 Shiplap.... 45.00 Sc U. | Seer 23.50 
IxiQ DIS...... 50.70 ot.) 27.00 
a) a | ae 61.75 1x6 & wider D4S 27.21 
/4x 5 D48S.... 62.60 Other grades 
5/4x 6 D4S.... 60.28 1x8 No. 3 com, & 
5/4x 6 Rough. 63.00 cull shiplap... 26.50 
5/4x 8 S48 & re- 1x6 & up—10’ & 
3) ee 68.00 up, mill run... 238.00 
5/4x10 Rough. 1.25 
1/4x10 & 12" D4S 60.00 
Shingles 
4x18 No. 1 pine...$ 5.70 4x18 No. 2 pine...$ 3.00 
Lath 
Tet BD UUIED QI ra a ck wiicie oie eee rs ewaes $ 6.26 
Dimension 
The following f. o. b. mill prices were received 
Aug. 25: 
Verchantable D4S 
2x 4— 8 to. 14’......... TE ee ee ee ee $34.00 
ee Eko lek cae bee eee re wena 34.00 
oR OES es Snr ete re ara a 34.00 
pol Ge + BR | ee eer err Caren. 40.00 
Sends UU EE 5 bes eee cer ecee eau e we? 46.00 
Merchantable rough 
| at eS OF OFT rere se errr 30.00 


Ae GEE A EE ois oo 5 seen eccataiea don we aaa Se 


2x 4— 8 to 20’ green D4S standard........ 32.00 
2x 8— 8 to 20’ standard rough............ 27.00 
2x 4—18’ No. 1 common S48 to S&E std.... 40.00 
2x 4—No. 3 common & cull... ..... cece eee 21.50 
2x 6—-No. 3 common & cull.............0068% 21.50 





Tuscaloosa, Ala., Aug. 25.—The following are the 
average of f. o. b. mill prices prevailing in this 
territory: 

FLOORING— 2x 6 10 & 12’.. 32.50 
1x 4FG seater. ae BO vedere s 33.50 

No. 1.. 70.00 18 & 20’ 35.50 

ah Z....--. 40.00 2x 8-19 &12’.. 33.50 

28.00 16’ ...... 34.00 

1x6 No. 2 cM eo sie 36.00 18 & 20’ 36.00 

Drop S1pINc— 2x10--10 & 12’ 33.00 
1x4 or 6” al 66.00 Oe dia ag < 34.00 

No. 1.... 62.00 18 & 20’ 36.00 
No. S: 40.00 2x12--10 & 12’ 36.50 

FINISH— BO dawule's 37.00 
Bébe ed rough: 18 & 20’ 39.00 

BEG (0 BF oc cus 68.00 LONGLEAF Cr 
Bébetter surfaced: No, 1 Sq. E&S 

Sg hh) ee 70.00 20’ and under : 

BOARDS . S or S2S— Oy cag tee cued ” 34.00 
No. 1, 1x6 to 12”.. 43.00 BOS ccd e.otuceiste ere 36.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to Bee apakesc cede 41.50 

20°): We hrs para 46.50 
1x 6 to 12”..... 36.00 SHORTLEAF TIMBERS 

ih SR ae $5.00 No. 1 rough, 20’ & 

UMN 6 ainda 36.00 under 

iS 39.00 BE 6 WA oak at 27.00 

SHIPLAP— | | ie .. 30.00 
No, 2 bee to 20’): bg OS Pee ee 32.50 

i. Se Re ee 36.00 Car DECKING— 

1210 ee ree 87.00 No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 

DIMENSION— COBO ioc dua 84.00 
No. 2 & better log Factory FLoorinc— 

run: r > Seer ee 36.00 
2x 4—10 &12’.. 35.00 SEG.GEY occ ccess 34.50 
| re eete 38.00 SxXG Gre@t .....6.. 30.00 

18 & 20’ 41.00 $28 ‘green .:.....'. 30.00 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. o. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations, but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 











Bir- Hat- Kan- 
ming- ties- Alea- sas 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
Ala Miss. La. Mo. 
— -—Aug. 25————_—_ 
Flooring 
1x3” EKG B&better ...... 81.25 .... 82.75 88.00 
MD oebw ead ce eee .... 84.00 82.00 ven 
SF stsa cadence We seus “See ahve wer 
= ee che, Se saws oe 
FG yeaa’ gee us 67.00 74.00 75.25 70.25 
Saeaeueeers gies wenn, Saree See 
D reer ere eee ..-. 67,00 59.00 
| eee 65.50 64.50 65.00 
me Beserseune 37.00 39.00 eae 37. Th 
a WE occ cccco sss: 77.50 .... 85.00 
B&better ...... .... 76.50 82.50 83.25 
DD évtseeveenes <ee ae 
i cawecuemade 73.50 73.25 69.25 
TR eimaneeacnes eT 45.00 aceue 
) SS errr ne 43.00 aeas Tr 
a ag? Orr rer aaa .-..- 75.00 75.00 
Bé&better ...... 71.29 72.75 75.00 67.50 
ee ime ee: 
ee 68.50 68.50 
D 6: mee «2. 65.50 60.25 
). a Ne 65.00 67.00 65.00 .... 
PE it wad wee an 37.00 36.25 40.00 40.25 
Wet ieske ccs 24.50 26.50 .... ‘esa 
ip an aS ee ears GEO 41:70 
Oe SOA Ae 36.02 36.50 36.00 
No. 3; (3 | Se 27.75 27.5 alle 
“mat © 45.00 .... | 43.00 
42.50 46.00 3 
32.50 38.50 38.50 
ee kane waahs 
% ai 52.00 55.00 50.50 
50.00 50.00 44.50 
85.00 40.00 35.00 
rt ee iaes 
y x4" 62.00 55.00 ree 
59.50 cae (Gae 
40.00 ace 
1x4 & 6” B&bette 69.00 .... 57.00 
No. BG «wae vias 
No S740. |... BCE 
1x6” B&better 69.00 ons 
No. 54.00 55.00 
No. 2 éoviucen anwe, (OG eect 
Bevel Siding 
% x6” naa par seuneaed eee. 43.00 43.50 
secewmentbens 34.00 40.00 35.00 eo 
No. 2 Mesa qaaee ah) 28.00 38.00 .... 24.50 
%x6” B&better ........ cece Cae Saws 
Pe De ctkavasedes 43.00 
RR SP ne <ined 
rop Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&bette - ecee 61.00 68.00 62.00 
Cr 68.00 55.00 60.75 58.75 
} ae ree 37.50 38.00 44.00 39.50 
ae See 26.00 28.00 carats otal 
Finish 
Bédbetter rough: 
BOON BE acs tecckeees 63.00 haar 
63.00 meee rer 
65.00 70.50 69.50 
68.00 71.50 69.75 
1x5 i 8 (paar eRe 69.00 Cua ery 
> | ole Ae ene ee T2GO vice Thee 
DAB PTER BE ce tccseeredes 69.00 77.00 74.50 
i (A ee Ok Pere 
TO ode cece ess 75.00 aan ead 
IE, 0 big. dus ho ae 043 75.00 Pree PTT 
6/4 and 2x4 to 12”...... 70.00 74.50 50.00 
Ce URL. rrr s 72.00 cane wees 
o/s (i S| as 72.00 
4& rae (23 | aera 75.00 
e/4 I eer 76.00 
Bébetter surfaced: 
i> 4S > re er & ih, Aor dala 
BO céccevnncescsinnwds 65.00 70.00 68.00 
WE ae cad Pek een ea eal 65.00 70.00 68.50 
WE tiwea ds bad ep eeueer 67.00 70.75 66.50 
BOGE AO’ ccs tvs eties 68.00 72.25 69.50 
1x12” re trrre 70.00 73.00 69.00 
5/4x4 to “42” oka eee me 70.00 75.25 72.50 
WA ios dowe sk Me Gn ae 69.00 ‘ud a ems 
, vataen sv cnve de 70.00 
WAAR Oe RO be tins cee 77.00 : 
SPARE, aaah wed 6.640 OOS 77.00 cat 
1% x4 to 12” eevee 54.25 
C surfaced: 
| ee peer 
We  WWaws vase han cee ee 59. 00 68.00 rr 
CO aired news ke ale ae 59.00 69.00 69.00 
(5 OM “ih | errr ...- 60.00 70.00 70.00 
DE esatwanagedekaads wihs Soe ” 71.25 71.25 
Sree OO BE dc ccctsuses 72.50 73.50 
Casing oni Base 
Beébetter: 
ae er ata 71.50 75.00 76.25 
Se chins veweeeawa “4 73.00 75.50 77.00 
Jambs 
Bebetter: 
x4 S. CGratdeitcctwawems 71.50 77.50 
i %, % & 2x4 & 6”..... 73.60 awe 
Fencing, SiS 
mee tS, BE, Se an kain cs ceew, Gee 
Other Igts. . 55.00 44.00 
i: «oe 52.00 42.50 4 
Other lgts.. 51.50 51.00 42.50 44.00 
No, 2 ( all lengths) : 
Me det. cine « oa oe. 85.00 34.25 33.00 
ine” i <6: sc ae erie Oca 33.00 37.00 36.75 34.50 
No. 3 - lengths) 
ry ae e+e 28.00 27,50 26.75 
1x6” cave eneea ee 28.50 28.50 28.25 
Boards, Sis | or S2S 
Ne. 3, 36°@:00. BR cucvc 562.50 55.00 Sak ree 
Is: 3", a and 16’ 54.00 mane 4 
Other Igts. 52. 50 53.00 42.75 44.00 
1x10”, 14 and 16’ ee Ge cane OOD 
Other Igts. 52.00 56.00 44.25 44.75 
1x12”, 14 and 16’ .... 60.00 50.00 48.75 
Other Igts. 55.50 57.00 50.00 48.75 
Na, 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
®. tt as 1 | Ae 3540 37.00 ..... Ks 
Rea ati e wey 35.00 38.00 37.00 36.00 











Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many of America’s 
largest card users use Wiggins cards exclusively because they 
realize that the proper card serves the 

dual purpose of announcing their saies- 
men while adding prestige to the 
house. Ask for tab of 
specimens and observe 
thir smooth 
edges and ex- 
cellence of en- 
xraving. 










EEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 


FISHER BUILDING 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 










































Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Geest’s Wish is Law. 
Room with detached baths” 52.80, 
Room with private bath . » $3. iis, $4 $3 
Tv 
ed ~ detached path . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Dente * $5to $8 
« $4, $4.50, $5 
2 i pai rooms 
. with bath. Per day. 
ak. ieee BE 
4 persans, $7 to $12 
1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 
A tel la Sal 
Chicago's Finest Hotel 














When You 
Go To 


Chicago 
and want that rest- 
full, homelike at- 
mosphcre— that 
spirit of friendliness, 
cordiality and ser- 
vice—where visitors 
are assured a warm- 
th of welcome 
equalled only by 
- uality and scope 

¢ surroundings 
io is no place 


Lke 


- Morrison Hotel 
| CHICAGO 


| Over 1000 rooms. Every room has a bath and 

| running ice water and is completely and |uxur- 
iously furnished. Every known facility for 
your personal comfort. 








THE HOME OF 


TERRACE GARDEN 


AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL RESTAURANT | 





Its architecture and physical beauty stand alone, 
every one having a clear view of ‘both dining room 
and stage. The show is one of refinement. 


Morrison Hotel 
Madison at Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Persor al Management, 
HARRY C. MOIR. 


en 








THE WOODS ome the - -_ of ee. a 

cet,” including ‘“ ” fast 
By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete -vithout one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 431 So. Dearborn St... Chicaze 
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Bir- Hat- Kan- 
ming- ties- Alex- sas 
ham, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 


Aug. 25 
1 gaa ae Smee SS 35.90 89.00 37.00 37.50 
RMI Nass eoi niece 97038 40.61 40.00 42.75 42.00 
No. ae : 
1x 8 mas 9. 30.00 29.25 
bie eras E 30.00 29.25 


30.00 30.00 














.12 A 
No. 4, all widths & Igts.. 12.00 17.00 























19.00 
Roofers 
ae 5 Rey 38.50 
; Shiplap 
No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 and 16’. .... .... 48.25 45.75 
Other Igts. 45.00 49.00 45.25 44.75 
1x10”, 14 and TO es is. 06 43.50 44.50 
; "5, s s Other ig. «..<. 9. 3.5 OC 
LUMBER CoMPAN No. 2 (10 te BPE 
MAIN OFFICE BYAROS RETAIL & WHOLESALE ‘ei PHONE a GAAS, 36.58 os peed pS 4 
OAVISON A OTA A HEMLOCK 320 No. 3 (all EIS coven eeee a) a) . 
LUMBER & INTERIOR FINISH PEs eects 29.50 30.00 29.50: 29.75 
DRDO nico sconces 29.50 30.00 30.50 30.00 
DETROIT, MICH. Grooved Roofin 
Auguet 19,1919 No. 1, 1x10”, other Igts. .... 7 oe cw. ae 
Dimension, S1S1E 
(Shortleaf-Longleaf) 
one Oa No. 1, 2x 4", 107....... pane 36.00 40.50 36.75 
ng Trailer Company, ae ae emer. 15, 36.72 
NG cca 12.2 89.00 42.00 39.00 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 18 & 207. 1.4. 88.00 42.50 .. 38.50 
30’. 10°20." 6.04 “BOO weds | sews 
Gentlemen: a Sa || i ..+. 86.00 38.00 33.50 
eee overs 34.50 
Our operation of King Trailers has been so suc~ - & 20°). ao as 
‘d cessful that we have inoreased the original three, bought 10’ to 20’. eas 
in February, to eight now in constant service and will oy Bees vee x Pea 
shortly add several more to our fleet. ma 6.50 75 ° 36.50 
mas :. .... 36.50 
For hauling we are using a 3-ton King Trailer with ociqn 10, to 20°. bo anes 
a 3-ton tractor. This gives us a total capacity of six tons. candies - “ohamacs sree ; ou 
However we often haul eight tons with this combination. 1e°....... S800 37.75 
These tractors and trailers can make a 16 mile round trip in 18 & 20’.. .3.. 38.00 
five hours, while horses and wagon hauiing the same load uaa ar sh 
take 10 hours. Pr ees: ores 87.00 
re > eels All 
With a tractor and King Trailer we load one trailer 18 & 20’... !. 41.00 
haul a second to a job and unload a third all at the same ie ae ee 84.3% 
time. In this way there is no waste of capital and greatly pi iets |) name ee $4.25 
increased efficiency of operation not only over horse and 16? Anos Soa 87.25 
Wagon service but also over truck use. Our system more than hg Sey A 36.75 
triples our pay loads per day. RW noses ee 32.00 
18? occa B2GD 31.75 
King Trailers have done this for the Braun Lumber 16’....... 82.75 32.50 
t Company according to our superintendent, Mr George Kennedy,- " ~~ as 33.00 
they have reduced the cost of hauling 8,000 feet of lumber ~~. we... 32.00 
for a distance of 16 miles from $18.54 to $10.47. De vcckues wey 6.00 32.75 
j  i< giackoant used eee a 
18 & 20’.. .... 386.00 38.50:: 86.25 
Yours sincerely ‘ BO” to 20". cos 37.00 oe sy . 4 
IrALE aT 5 a el ee 
PB h 
advertising and sales oda Hay OE 
BRAUN LUMBER COMPANY, 2x12”, 10’. . 04... 
WAR/vb DETROIT, MICHIGAN 120.2... 
18 & 20’... 
10’ to 20’ 
Wie es igs eres 
PG lore petraceis 
cg SR a 
MM ks hohe ae oe 
Ox 2 00 WP vcccea SE 
No. 2 & better log run: 
Bee fa was 36.00 
eer 36.00 
Su 6", 82" .ccccss See 
| ergs 
HETHER you own one asto", W000! Bon 
SS vtsorns Se . 
ee 35.00 
Sate", BO. cso 36.00 
truck or a fleet of trucks SIRI Bon 


MB?) cco oxkeee BR00. cc8: 
Longleaf Timber 


i King Trailers will reduce No. 1 Sq. BRS SHS, 20° 


and under: 


, a pp ce lk lacetacn bi oAe6. mincesele Sine ae poy ed ap 
dl Me) pokin bee iste)s wien ice bss ---. 85.25 39.0 35. 
your haulage costs. | EA ete “1 $oi00 200 $0.38 
H BR acne ee ee ey ee ee. 46.25 49.75 47.00 
Shortleaf Timbers 


No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: 
i ve pie sie Wisi she Acelke was ere ee scoe O20 


Take the figures given in - Bnernaree ie 2 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 26.—Wholesalers find it 
difficult to take cre of their customers’ require- 
ments. Mill offeri:zs are few and the transporta- 
tion situation has further complicated conditions. 
When delivery is assured it is not difficult to 
get prices asked, but it is hard to make any prom- 
ises. Price movements necessitate keeping in 
close touch with mill connections. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—Southern pine demand 
is not so heavy, altho the market remains strong. 
Transportation conditions have improved consid- 
erably and ‘cars are more plentiful. The east side 
congestion has been virtually removed. No. 1 
common 2x4’s and 2x6’s, S2S&CM, have advanced. 
B&better flooring and rough finish are in splendid 
demand and advance steadily. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 26.—Demand continues 
good with prices stabilizing and a healthy condi- 
tion of the market apparent. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Southern pine trade is 
activé, tho some orders are lost because of ad- 
vanced quotations. Sometimes a wholesaler ac- 
cepts an order at a certain figure and when he 
places it with the mill he is informed that the stock 
has advanced $1 or $2. There seems little prospect 
of a decline in the market in the near future. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 25.—The Georgia pine move- 
ment is not large because there has been taken up 
only a limited amount of kind of work on which 
this lumber is used, and there is no prospect of a 
heavier inquiry shortly. But the calls for such 
items as may be said to compete with other kinds 
of southern pine keep the mills bare of stock and 
maintain quotations firmly. Flooring and other 
dressed stocks are in urgent request. Because of 
bad weather and scarcity and inefficiency of labor 
mill output is held below normal, but manufactur- 
ers are making every effort to increase it. Gen- 


eral stocks are small, but larger sizes are more 
plentiful. 
POPLAR 
Chicago, Aug. 27.—Poplar remains in good de- 
mand, the requirements being for most items. 


Prices are strong. For thick stock the demand 
is especially good. It comes mostly from the piano 
and musical instrument trade. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 25.—It is impossible to 
meet the demand for poplar with what stocks are 
ready for market. There has been no increase in 
production, so stocks are practically certain to be 
short all fall and winter. As the price tendency is 
upward, consumers are anxious to get what stock 
they can at current quotations, 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 25.—Demand for poplar is as 
active as ever, mills being obliged to turn down 
good business because there is no chance of mak- 
ing shipment within a reasonable time. Buyers 
are still prepared to pay almost any price, tho here 
and there some hesitancy is manifested. Every 
effort is being made to augment production, but 


labor and other conditions impose serious handi- 
caps. Shipments are being delayed by the rail- 
roads. Stocks here suffice for local needs but there 


is difficulty in keeping up assortments. Foreign 
business is still very active as overseas congestion 
in poplar has been avoided. The poplar outlook 
is regarded as very promising. 


F'R, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 27.—Local distributers still find it 
unsatisfactory to try to place business with west 
Coast mills and wholesalers. The supply does not 
seem to improve and prices on some items con- 
tinue to advance. Mills, with labor difficulties or 
short supply and lack of cars, do not seem to be 
accomplishing much in clearing up their order 
files. The demand here for west Coast products 
is good but it can not be met in a satisfactory 
way. Red cedar shingles are still strong in price. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Wholesalers find it un- 
usually difficult to locate fir or spruce on a definite 
price basis, as there is much uncertainty as to 
quotations, some competing figures showing a 
variation of as much as $15 a thousand. Not much 
active buying is being done. 


Seattle, Wash, Aug. 23.—At the fir mills orders 
have slumped to a point nearly 38 per cent below 
actual production, but at the same time whole- 
salers and manufacturers report an increase in in- 
quiries as compared with a week ago. Numerous 
investigations by the Government seem to have re- 
acted temporarily on the market, yet the under- 
tone is strong as ever. There is good demand for 
dimension and shiplap, and mixed cars of uppers 
and common fir items used by the average country 
yard. Millmen and loggers are evidently opposed 
to any further advance in logs. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 26.—Fir dimension and 
common boards are in good demand here. 
Prices remain about the same as last week. Sev- 
eral transit cars of 12x12, 20’ to 40’ R. F. No. 1 
were offered at $46, delivered. It is felt that this is 
due partly to a local concern having recently 
shipped to this market twenty-five cars of fir tim- 


bers from Government stock. Shipments are not 
good. Mills are urging dealers to stock up now 
as indications are that the car shortage during the 
next sixty to ninety days will become very bad. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 26.—Eastern spruce is 
quieter than for some time. Orders are plen- 
tiful and a good demand is at hand. No material 
change in prices can be reported, but a few dealers 
are paying any price to obtain the desired material. 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 23.—Foreign orders for 10,- 
000,000 feet of fir placed last week will have a 
tendency to, stiffen prices on cutting business. 
Orders for yard stocks in large volume are still 
coming. -Logs are firmer and it is expected that 
No. 1 fir logs will probably bring $25 a thousand 
here soon. In the Columbia River district the 
ruling price is said to be $22 at present. Red 
cedar shingles have again advanced and are now 
quoted: Extras, $6.25; extra stars, $5.10. Hem- 
lock, spruce and pine are lining up with fir in 
strength. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—The volume of fir 
business placed shows a decline but mill representa- 
tives expect a better demand in September, altho 
the car situation at the Coast hampers business con- 
siderably. Stocks have not improved any and prices 
remain at about last week’s level and are very 
firm. Some mills say that from present indications 
the car shortage will delay shipments all thru the 


fall. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 27.—There is an opportunity in the 
Chicago market for fine business in western pines 
if the mills only had the stock to offer, but they 
are in no better shape than they have been for 
months, which means'a condition yielding very 
little lumber to this market. Prices are strong. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 26.—Demand for western 
white pine has improved and for Michigan and 
Canada type uppers the market is firm at: Uppers, 
4/4 to 8/4, $140; 2% to 3-inch, $150; fine common, 
4/4, $100, 5/4 to 8/4, $110; No. 2 barn boards, 6 to 
8-inch, $64; 10-inch, $66; 12-inch, $70. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Both California and 
Idaho western pines are strong and dealers say 
that they have not in years had so much trouble 
in getting a nice assortment together. It is hard 
to find mills that have not been sold for some time 
ahead and the stock sells as rapidly as it can be 
located. Car shortage at the Coast is delaying ship- 
ments to this market. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—With stocks of west- 
ern pines very difficult to find and so’ many mills 
out of the market, volume of business is small and 
as a rule prices are very. stiff. Most mills are 
booked far ahead and the market is not expected 
to become easier for months. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 27.—There is a good demand for 
redwood in the local market but the mills appear 
to have about all the business they care for right 
now. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 23.—The redwood 
market is firm. Mills are booked far ahead and 
take on business very cautiously when they have 
stocks available. . Dry stock is in heavy demand 
for eastern shipment and as fast as lumber is dried 
it is remanufactured and shipped by rail, the prin- 
cipal mills now refusing to export dry stuff. Red- 
wood shingles are almost out of the market, as the 
mills are sold ahead. They are in big demand. 
Shakes are badly needed for drying trays and are 
searcer than shingles. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—Most of .the mills 
represented here are sold ahead for months ana 
others are out of items that are wanted, with the 
result that buyers are unable to place: orders and 
business has dropped to very small proportions. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 26.—Demand for North Car- 
olina pine is very strong and yards are rapidly be- 
coming depleted of stock. The market is rather 
upset by difficulties in the way of getting lumbér 
here and prices are firm and advancing. Rough 
edge, 4/4 under 12-feet, commands as high as $73. 
Roofers are in demand and 6-inch sell around $45 
to $46. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO AL ASKAPYYUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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and claims of shortage by securely 
tying all your bundles with 


STAR **re'* BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Sales managers and shipping clerks 
approve this method of tying 
bundles of flooring, ceiling, siding, # 
pickets, box shooks, veneer, etc., 
because it is the permanent, eco- 
nomical way. Write for further 
particulars today. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


a CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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that you didn’t know existed. 


Hardware or complete wagon beds. 





Show Your Farmer Friends How 
to Save Money and Labor 


and you will soon discover some lumber sales el 
It's easy when you 
handle Allith Special Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


As soon as you have a sample combination outfit 
made up for show in your yard, you'll be sur- 
prised how many farmers wil! place orders for the 


Write for illustrated circular, prices, etc., today. 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY, Danville, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Door Hangers xd Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 
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ALL” Wagon Bed Clamp. 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 26.—The demand is good 
and it is most difficult to obtain stocks from the 
mills. Considerable curtailment of shipments, ow- 
ing to a lack of cars, is reported. The sellers are 
very careful about committing themselves except 
where they actually have the stock ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 26.—A rather active demand 
is apparent and in general the hardwood situation 
continues good. Prices show no material fluctua- 
tions. Shipments are not good, due to the tobacco 
crop taking cars in the South and to the embargoes 
on several roads. Mills continue to operate at re- 
duced speed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Wholesalers find some 
stocks more easy to procure, tho certain items are 
still scarce. Present quotations deter retailers 
from entering orders for any large amounts. They 
want to see more orders before buying and are 
afraid that a lower market may develop. Local 
building is active. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 25.—North Carolina pine 
prices are well maintained and demand is suffi- 
ciently large to take up all available stocks. Altho 
there have been heavy receipts, shipments are 
usually sold before arrival so that there are no 
accumulations. The demand from box makers is 
not large but the outlook is regarded as excellent. 
Construction grades, especially small framing sizes 
such as 2x4’s, are in very brisk demand and 
mills are unable to supply them fast enough. Lo- 
cal yards have plenty of orders. No weakening 
in quotations is noted, some items even showing 


advances. 
CYPRESS 


Chicago, Aug. 28.—Cypress continues to enjoy a 
good demand but the mills are still unable to take 
care of all the business offered. Some distribu- 
ters, however, say there is an improvement in that 
respect. The demand is well distributed over the 
list and prices are strong. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 26.—Cypress is in good de- 
mand from both retail yards and industrial con- 
sumers. The market suffers from inability to get 
lumber and owing to depleted mill stocks business 
is below normal. Yards and factories have good 
inquiry and desire to stock up. Prices show a 
great variety among different mills and are ali 
high. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 27.—The cypress market 
shows much strength as a result of scarcity of 
this lumber. Some mills are closed down because 
of shortage of labor or difficulty in carrying on 
operations under present weather conditions. Plants 
that are operating are usually sold ahead. 





New York, N. Y., Aug. 26.—The volume of busi- 
ness is limited by the small supplies available from 
mills. Prices continue very strong and there is 
a good inquiry for whatever stock is available for 
reasonably prompt shipment. The small millwork 
factories are going into the market more actively. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 25.—Demand for cypress is 
still far in excess of production. Buyers are eager- 
ly canvassing the territory for dry stock and prices 
do not seem to concern them if they find the lum- 
ber. Last week saw advances of $10. Retail yards 
and factory and shop trades are the principal 
buyers but all classes are in the market. Labor 
conditions are very unsatisfactory. A car short- 
age is felt and there are indications that it will 
seriously handicap the industry during the next 
month. There has been some improvement in 
production. 

Cincinnati, Ohlo, Aug. 25.—Because of an inade- 
quate supply of cypress, distributers have been 
obliged to decline much business, altho some mills 
report that they have been able to increase produc- 
tion to some extent since the first of the month. 
Prices have advanced slightly. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—Most large manufac- 
turers of Gulf cypress are still vut of the market. 
One concern has advanced quotations $2 on rough 
stock and $5 on finish. Mill stocks of finish, siding 
and lath are about exhausted and heavy demand 
is still apparent. The scarcity of Gulf stock 
strengthens the market for native cypress. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 25.—The only new mar- 
ket features reported are somewhat increased pro- 
duction and ‘appearance of an evidence’ of car 
shortage. By some accounts the current cut ap- 
proximates normal volume, which is important 
news if true, for the cut has been restricted for 
months by labor shortage and bad weather—plus, 
at some points, labor inefficiency. Demand goes 
about as it was, recent advances having’ no ad- 
verse effect upon it, according to local reports. 
Much business has to be declined because of de- 
pleted and broken stocks. Prices are reported firm 
at recent advances thruout the list. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 25.—The cypress market 
shows pronounced firmness. Intending buyers are 
pressing the mills for acceptance of their orders 
and for prompt delivery, demand keeping ahead 
of production, for with construction progressing at 
a satisfactory rate the need of cypress is very 
urgent. Stocks held here are small and yards are 
unable to augment them so that they have diffi- 


culty in taking care of the needs of users prompt- 
ly. There is every prospect that the present brisk 
inquiry will continue. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—-New cypress prices 
that average about $3 above the previous list have 
been put into effect here. For several weeks there 
has been an extreme scarcity of yard stock and 
quotations have shown a tendency to advance. 
Mills are inclined to limit acceptances so as to take 
care of as many old customers as possible. A few 
recent offerings of specials went quickly. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 28.—There is no change in red 
cedar shingle prices this week, the quotations re- 
maining: Clear, $7.51, and stars, $6.12, Chicago 
basis. The prices, Chicago basis, on white cedars 
are: Stars, $6.40; standards, $5.40; and sound butts, 
$4.15. However, very few shingles are being sold 
in Chicago at those prices because they are diffi- 
cult to obtain. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 26.—It is very hard to get 
lath in car loads. The 1%-inch sell at $8; while 
1%-inch bring $7 and $7.50 and are quoted at $8 
by some Canadian makers. Business in shingles, 
while not as good is still fair in volume. The best 
British Columbia reds are quoted here a little over 
$9 and present quotations have practically taken 
them out of the market, thus increasing demand 
for whites. Whites, particularly the extras, are 
scarce and quotations are: Extras, $7; clears, $6.50. 
Furring is scarce and in fair demand. The 2-inch 
sells at $47 tho some firms get $50. Clapboards, 
scarce and in little demand, are quoted: Extras, 
$65; clears, $63. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 25.—Altho trade is a 
little slower, prices hold strong. Offerings ot 
transit cars indicates an easing up in the situa- 
tion. As Coast advices indicate that production 
costs are higher than ever, dealers here look for 
no real recession in the near future. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Extra clear shingles are 
quoted here at $8.08; stars at $6.56. Dealers report 
the demand better than the supply. Such transit 
cars as are offered are immediately sold and re- 
tailers make little objection to paying the ruling 
prices. They are not buying large quantities, how- 
ever, as they look for a decline. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 23.—-Manufacturers of red 
cedar shingles are feeling the after-effects of the 
recent strike of railroad employees. Logging 
camps dependent on the roads were compelled to 
shut down, with the withdrawal of locomotives to 
main lines, and in turn the shingle mills, which 
were pinched both by shortage of logs and cars, 
were obliged to shut down. Many of the mills have 
been running on a hand-to-mouth basis, so far as 
logs are concerned. The roads north of Seattle 
have been badly affected. The market is strong, 
with clears at $6.15 to $6.35 and stars at $5. Loaded 
cars are now moving, and the situation is more en- 
couraging than a week ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 25.—The supply of shingles 
remains far below the requirements and southern 
mills are not in a position to fill the demands for 
either pine or cypress. Cedar shingles never were 
so scarce. Lath are in strong demand and both 
pine and cypress have advanced 10 cents over last 
week’s quotations. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—Because shingle quota- 
tions have advanced to $6.20 for clears and $5 for 
stars, the trade here seems to be reluctant to buy 
any more than it has to have. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 25.—No change is re- 
ported in the shingle and lath market. Cypress 
shingle stocks at mills are greatly depleted and 
badly broken in assortment, all available stocks 
being readily sold as offered. Cypress lath are in 
active call also, and most mills give preference to 
mixed car orders. Prices rule very firm, with pre- 
miums reported obtainable on shingles in straight 
cars. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 26.—Quotations 
on Coast shingles showed a slight weakness for a 
few days during the last week, but prices are now 
as strong as at any time, Fir prices remain about 
the same as for several weeks. Demand is re- 
ported on the decline for both Coast shingles and 
fir, attributed to the abnormal quotations. Lath 
are decidedly scarce and No. 1 are bringing close 
to $7. 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 25.—Shingle quotations 
about hold their own at $22.50 to $23 for H. B. short 
cypress 6x20 hearts, with saps at $19 to $20. De- 
mand is increasing but assortments of dealers are 
limited. Mills have so many orders on hand that 
it is not easy to place additional business with 
them. Inquiry for lath is very satisfactory. Quo- 
tations are rather higher, spruce, white pine and 
cypress being around $8 and southern pine at about 
$7. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—Stars have advaneed 
to $5.10 and clears to as high as $6.40, Coast basis. 
While demand is not heavy, there is no surplus 
steck. Red cedar siding continues to be very hard 
to find and is strictly rationed. Lath are very 
scarce and mills having supplies limit orders to 
10,000 to 15,000 to a ear. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

ne. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





WANT TO MAKE INVESTMENT 
‘Together with services. Young man with thirteen years’ 
general office experience with large Y. P. sawmill desires 
to make substantial investment in established and profit 
able wholesale, retail or manufacturing lumber business 
and accept active executive position. Open for connection 
Nov. Ist. Go anywhere. 
re 


88 8S. 153,’’ care American Lumberman. 





ATTENTION LUMBER COMPANIES 
That contemplate building and will need a first-class de 
signer and builder of modern sawmill plants, either steam o1 
electric driven, or if you have an old sawmill you want 
dismantled and rebuilt some other part of the country, 
write me; can furnish best of references on any point you 
may ask for. Address F. E. VAN ALSTINE, care Ameri 
ean Lumberman, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


BAND SAW FILER 
Now filing mill that holds world’s record for cut; open for 
job Nov. Ist; any size mill; south preferred; 25 years’ ex- 
perience all kinds of timber; references. Address H. J 
CONNELLY, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


SAWDUST. SAWDUST. SAWDUST. 
Get our prices on clear mixed Minnesota Pine and Voplar 
Sawdust. Can furnish three to four cars weekly. STUHR 
LUMPER COMPANY, 936-38 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 











WE WANT TO BE YOUR SALESMAN 


It makes no difference what you have to sell if it can be 
used in the Lumber or Woodworking Industry an advertise 
ment in our ‘For Sale’’ columns would reach the buyers. 
Advertise now. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—GENERAL OFFICE BOOKKEEPER 





With some stenographic experience, for lumbir company 
operating three yards. Must be competent to take entire 
charge of books. Salary $150.00 per month. Good chance 
for advancement. 
Address “S, 152,"’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill foreman, must be able to take care of band 


resaw; references, NEW DELLS LUMBER CO., Ean 
Claire, Wis. 


WANTED—MAN COMPETENT 
To take charge of dimension mill producing chair stock and 
other dimensions from slabs and edgings; also competent 
to figure the most profitable orders and to get the most 
out of the raw material. State salary wanted. 
Address “R. 100.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 
For retail yard in industrial town of 50,000 in Wisconsin. 
Must be a hustler, able to grade lumber and know how to 
handle men. Give reference in first letter. 

Address “S. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known 
and help you to secure a situation. We reach the people— 
advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago, Il. 














WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood lumber inspector for mill in Northern Wisconsin. 
Prefer young man, plenty of pep. Good position and op- 
portunity for advancement to right man. 

Address “S. 127,”’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—BOOKKEEPER FOR SAWMILL OFFICE 
In Northern Wisconsin. One who has had some experience 
in using typewriter. 

Address 





“S. 128,’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—A YARD MAN 
Willing to load wagons and take charge of teamsters. Good 
wages. Apply at once. 

A. A. CORWIN & SONS, Pontiac, Mich. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber inspector, familiar with mahogany and walnut, for 
large lumber company in Chicago. 


Address “S, 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Wants yard to run; only a good point considered. 
Address “S$. 125.’’ care American Lumberman. 








EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, salesmen, 
lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or business oppor- 
tunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, locomotives, 
hoisting machinery, etc., engines, boilers, pumps, belting. 
piping, or anything used in lumber or allied industry? 
You can get what you want or sell what you do not want 
by advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Wl. 
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